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Jawa 


Lost city of the Black Desert 
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I he site of Jawa in north-eastern Jordan lies in an arid desert of 
black basalt and until recently was almost completely unknown. 
Bui new excavations there have shown that an urban settlement, 
of considerable complexity and covering an area of 22 acres, 
existed there as long ago as the fourth millenium BC. 

Svcnd Helms directed the excavation of the site, and in this 
remarkable study describes its discovery, the fortifications and 
town plan, and the sophisticated water retrieval system which 
supported a large, urhan population in a verv hostile environ- 
ment. 
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over j.IXMI years - ui a detailed account uf its development in the 
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Between the character and the role 

ByJ. M. Cameron 


JOHN BAYLEY: 

Shakespeare and Tragedy 

228pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
£9.75 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 7100 0632 2 


Tide's time Riid our own isn't easy might plausibly but wrongly sup- John FalMaff. Whereas the play 
to slate. We are inclined to think pose to be in (he experience. The requires Fulslsiff to be a coward 
that perhaps the difference lies in expression is vaguely limiting, so U nd a buffoon, the language of thc 
our different estimates of thc status that one doesn’t know quite what niav flouts this requirement. In 


our different estimates of thc status that one doesn’t know quite what play Ilouts this requirement. In 
of the text; but our time no more to look out for. Perhaps the point Morgan n’s terminology our imprex- 
respects the sacrcdncss of the text is that all we have in the case of a riiwi of Falsi a ff is different from 
than did the eighteenth century, given fiction is a structure of words wliat we should be inclined to 
The spirit of Jnn Kutt's Shakcsncitro - these words in this order, as ihink is his role in the two parts 
our Contemporary and of Peter used to he said - and that working of Henry IV. There is, Buylcy 

nn,.,lr'e 1QA1 nrivlufliAn I j.ir tuilll fjr/r ctrilflllm ic what rOfi.Hinil haliai-n. i cimilnr in ihi' 


than did the eiglitcenth century, given fiction is a stmeture of words wliat we should be inclined to 
The spirit of Jnn Kutt's Shakcsncitre - these words in this order, as ihink is his role in the two parts 
our Contemporary and of Peter used to he said - and that working of Henry IV. There is, Buylcy 


One is tempted to plunge into Brook's production of Lear with this structure is what reading believes, a similar cflect in the 

Shakespeare as into an inviting ^ on fh cse sce the penetrating dis- is. ft has to be said, though, that it tragedies: 

ocean. There u i so much sdmula- cussion in Walter Stein’s Crtlidsni is logically as well as factually uic , ra ueJies showina that lliev are 


, I . vumivii iii ** until uiviii k' \«riiih<iirii 

tion about. There arc tne classic flS Di f j/ogiie) was just as iconoclastic impossible that any structure of 
commentator: Johnson, Coleridge, flS fate’s. But I suspect that thc words should be solitary or stand 

Bradley, Wilson knight, Middleton censoring out ot the transcendent outside history.) 

Murry (lhis was perhaps his best ant j humane makes most of us (hi f : 

rritica work). Then there are a I .... ...:n .j u. Modern techniques of criticism 


criticSl work). Then .here are all “ U „ M ^ ^period will' no douK of 

those who in the past fifty years j! ave { ts own blindness. Dryden are M d t0 

have moved us to think more secnis l0 have thought that luck remove the author, and so should 

deeply about the plays and poems: rather t i, nn poe tic mastery find it convenient that few attempts 

Eliot, Empson. Clifford Leech, accounled for Shakespeare’s sue- now made to discover 


Eliot, Empson, Clifford Leech, accounle d for Shakespeare's suc- 

Danby, Kenneth Muir, G. B. Har- cess ^ f; n( ji n g him Gothick and 

rison, Dover Wils on , , Derek [^if.barbarous; and in our own dav 

Traversi, Till yard, Maynard Mack Isabel)a . s p referen ce in Measure for 

R. A. Foakes . .. to make an \f easiirc f or consecrated virginity 

arbitrary selection. Then there are Qver hef brother > 9 „ fe m | xcit ' 
the fascinating single works Anne derision jn aildiences with ' ut his . 

S torical imagination, or even histori- 
L,on S' le foZ Muir a™d informilion. 

O’Loughlin’s The Voyage to Illyria Again, since roles in plays are 
(what a brilliant debut, in 1937, manikins on which we hang the 
this was for the two young men), clothes of particular performances, 
Michael Platt’s Rome and Romans how we sec the characters may, at 
according to Shakespeare, M. D. H. least in a limited way. be governed 
Parker’s The Slave of Life, M. M. by how they are played. For ex- 
Mahood’s Shakespeare’s Word Plav, ample. Lady Macbeth may be 

S. L. Bethel l’s Shakespeare and the played as the bored, ambitious wife 


find it convenient that few attempts 
are now made to discover 
Shakespeare the man in his work. 
The author is his language and its 
functions, extending into all our 
further acts of imagination about his 
text. And oddly enough something 


His tragedies, showing that they are 
tragedies, seem also to avoid being 
themselves. In n sense that would 
also be true of Henry IV. which the 
presence ot Falstaff turns into 
something different from a history 
plav, hut there an inspired addition 
suffuses the historical narrative. The 
tragedies add nothing to a traditional 
tragic formula but produce a 
different result. Tne tragic 
characters avoid their roles ny 
performing them in their own way. 

Such are some of the (lieoret- 


Mahood’s Shakespeare’s Word Plav, ample. Lady Macbeth may be of cn iovmcnl 

S. L. Bethel l’s Shakespeare and the played as the bored, ambitious wife . . . 

Popular Dramatic Tradition - of a weak captain of artillery and This is rather in the spirit of Sir J!s V clu>look-al nredicates may he 

again, to make a quite arbitrary Hamlet as anything from a clinical William Harcourl’s "we’re nil n| t »(.hc,l "As ■, si-iue nl»v June 

selection, for one could draw up Study of the manic-depressive to nn socialists now" or of that period in *, ■ ‘ ... t i:,. .....Jl- 

long lists of works all valuable in absent-minded don catapulted into the late 1940s and early 1950s when H wl 

thefr various ways. a world of pohUcs and violence for it Ulnlc j ollt tha , 0 1I philosophers “ ^ 

which he is quite imsuitcd. This of interest and merit were in some m^ thL-ane " ■ ScGmieS 
Then there are the instruments doesn’t mean that all choices as to large sense existentialists. In uny ‘,. IV ' ‘ ,nllv ■, mailer ol ii work 
of study, handbooks, monographs how n character is to be played case, it seems that these frugal T^ r . ,S ^ 
on law and medicine und botany, are equally plausible, tor a Falstaff references to current theory - Tor S':.,"’, ‘ rnT ' 1 . l 


very like these conscious tenets of ical[y buttressed consideratiuns 
structuralism and semiotics have Bayley , hinks important and 
long been unconscious assumptions in n U emia! in his approach to the 
where Shakesperenn criticism is {ext (he tragedies. What he Inter 
concerned: Shakespeare critics have j ias lo say a boul thc plays seems 
talked about him jn this way without tn me to have not much connect- 
knowing it. Working inside a code of j 0l) with his initial gesture lowartls 
significance, they have understood theory. There is sometimes :i sur- 
and interpreted hnn according to f JlCC reference. Sometimes we find 
their own lights and their own ideas locutions Him presuppose there is 
of enjoyment. some sense in winch texts rather 


Then there nrc the instruments 
of study, handbooks, monographs 
on law and medicine and botany, 


are the works themselves, in many . v i'V,T wT- i,m<r ht-wiri niuT here "the lexi ns author hut with the 

sizes, shapes, combinations with ^iuI „o matte? how far we ma5 «s world"; and "aho.il Hie 

many kinds and degrees of scho- and 3 world there is nothiug to say, 

larly attachments: one might pick . |. ■ C Mlccr ^ with our nrim- though ‘here is everything lo suy 

ou. th K New Viiriornui cdTu.Mis ,,f 'J* JJJ, ' th “" r ^™ v ,bom o„r rdalions will. I,”. This 

Furness reprinted by Dover Hooks, 
thc indispensable Arden Shnkes- 
pcare, the onc-volunie editions - 
the Riverside Shakespeare lies 


and here 


"the lexi ns author hut with the * 

text as world”; and "ahum I lie ' 


ary relution to the text that cuuses 


is anxinus" or "'[lie Ouai d’Orsay 
is suspicious". At other times 
Buylcy talks quite easily about 
.Shakespeare us author. 

At the centre of Shakespeare and 


Bayley U» begin with theoretical ,HSl s, . nlc ™nl badly pul Tragedy is a l.ypi.lhesis about the 

considcrnlions about texts, readers, or l \ vn ? n ? I ? ako ”’ wc , coukl ^ ruclur «. ‘! ,,d effects of noh e f.c- 

mul critics, lie writes: "Trenling a not distinguish our relations lo .t us tions which was first developed, 


mul critics, lie writes: "Trenling n 
text as a purely verbal experience. 


distinct from y unless we could and (in my view) staled more 


before me us I write - nnd there is lh „ 7 m „,ikh nr n-iitioncrsl read ii identify x under some description. plainly und therefore more usefully, 

ST.'^SfllSKW .o h'J The . world" « ,»id ■»* of 

neohew^or die more elaborate edi Jcci P hcrctl b Y a number of signify- offer thc same challenges as the < l *' 

555S C ^, s ahi? e „ ?1 Ppnmita ing kc y s ” (There are severe dif- “text as author", in that in this There it was argued, in respect 

ne?r« ' ill? !hr nrivdn f.ir^he ficu5lit ‘ s herc < for the notion of n case too we have to crack a code, of the work of some novelists anil 

SJJ* , or BnlJ,n ' * nc or 1 ,e purely verbal experience seems An example or this is suid to be poets, and of some ol Shakcs- 

uniieo aiates. unclear: “ purely verbal" is meant offered by Maurice Morgann in his penre's plays, that the mark of 

Heri* ic mMierial to t0 exc 111116 o*ner things that we essay “Thc Dramatic Character of Sir great work is u kind of disunity: 


Here is enough material to 
satisfy the gluttony of a lifetime 
and to excite ambition. Those who 
have gained a critical reputation in 
other fields are likely to conceive a 
yearning, to feel the temptation, to 
Uy a fall with Shakespeare. 

John Bayley, justly celebrated for 
The Characters of Love and lor 
books on Tolstoy and Pushkin, is one 
of the many who have been so 
moved. The publisher’s blurb tells us 
that his place is with the classic com- 
mentators; he is said to be "of the same 
calibre", as a critic of Shakespeare, as 
Bradley and Wilson Knight. This is 
unfair to Professor Bayley, who is here 
entered for u race he probably never 
intended lo compete in. and no service 
ta the reader. Shakespeare and 
Tragedy is full of interest, has many 
ftood things to say on particular parts of 
•“* plays; and since about 
Shakespeare, as about life, there is 
always something new to sav, what 
Bayley writes may enrich the stream of 
commentary. 1 Jjs Shakespeare is and is 
n °i the Shakespeare of his predeces- 
sors, and yet it is dear he is responding 
E same data as did Bradley nr 
Wilson Knight. 

■ 3 C of cultural rektiiv- 

m m responses to Shakespeare is 
•2?™,*° fcuhtte: wc may think rhai 
rates surgery on King Lear is 
, h „ Uva . 1 ' :d by nn apprehension of 
Jr pi*)' identical with our own, 
‘ortve too find the death of Cor- 
Jy!? f *pugnani, so that what 
t * lc difference between 


The Hooded Gods 


I In it iiiiiIi- end- id lii'ii line, ii'iiiluv mul i In- iiiidi-ium hi. 

| run I II •pliii|ii« , iiiH'Ui'**-l« 1 iiil-Mii-i , iiiii I Imln.m - W nil. 


'I lii'si* itri* fhr mill- nnd mhIh iiinmip ihr gml-. 
ihi* nihiT milks, ihi' unniipn'M'iiiT-. 
irmiirii, rhuriiiui. mule mhlwites: the dulls helpn 
friim hiHliiry'-iiiirteineiii. iheenreliikeri. 

svhumrely voiiie (o light. They hnve heCfinie 
ilii'ir ili-lis erniK'i'r*. dieiriuuiis liiimU 
heueiilh nulirr mid urns liejuiiil telling. 

'Iliey siirruee fniui the sleep uf hi slurs 

whii-e eun'inilTiKr* hi-rnri like sleep. 

pmt er* uf reel i vers mul n-pidr 

will) keep die nmhiie ssali ll. fhegnisesiird shift. 

the seuinslcrs whu knit up the ravelled sleeve. 

Empire -in empire men heir hinds. 

The |Nier!* mini ries set in die Wall 

bus e dull Ided iiiidri'iin Birrs wheel.-. 

Now loss -fly iiigl'lmnliiiiisgfiiist frmn lire stones. 

Their hi-mrie- nn 1 the iiiirrlense-. 
the pages iiuppine— has sirilien ssliile. 

Tires -linn a-lup-i'- in iheelirmiiele. 
or speHiK of dialerl in lei t era home. 

No 4iors in ilieireses. Nosliriiikingeillier. 

‘Ilnur ore die liuril Hire. I lie-eure iheheuri’sssoud. 
Tiireegrcs liollle-slill -liiiiriirijfiiilllir Willi. 

Tliree poBonls ss ho rim make a ll-i of green. 


■THE UlfWERrdT* uF ? i 

i AC , ■ 


Roger Garfitt 


The clue ih; U luis come upconsiaiilly 
during iny study and enjoyment of 
the writers who "figure in this book is 
that of the involuntary divisions, 
annum ting to ;t mini disunity, winch 
seems to characterize the reality of 
thcii nil. and to nuke them what 
they are. 

Toial disunity sec ins a notion hard 
to apply. But (he kinds or disunity 
Bayley lus in mind are, for cx- 
n triple, those exemplified in Tris- 
tram Shandy - the formal intention 
is to sutiri/e Locke’s logic und 
epistemology but thc ncluul 
achievement is to transform the 
author’s consciousness into a work 
of art; and thc tugging and poking 
at us which constitute the rending 
of the work are consequences of 
thc stretching between the two 
intentions. Again, in The Old 
Curiosity Shop ihc energy of Dick- 
ens’s imagination flows sympath- 
etically into Uni Ip. whereas those 
things in the novel that are held 
up for our approval, die institu- 
tions and norms of middle-class 
society, lend towards (Juilp’s de- 
struction. A counter-example discus- 
sed is that of Proust, whose 
achievement, Bayley thinks, is 
greatly diminished by the conscious 
drive towards unity of theme and 
effect: ‘The drive towards stability 
and structure in Proust is too 
overwhelming; no chance of life 
remains for those accidents anti 
divisions which keep the novel 
non-absolute; life abounds and 
flourishes in the pnrts but nm in 
the projeciion of the whole.” This 
may he not to give enough weight 
to Char lus - lo Proust’s novel whitt 
Falstaff is to the Henry IV plays - 
uud perhaps not enough weight to, 
suy, Madame Vcrdurin or to E r ran- 
fo'isc; Lmt the distinction between 
Proust ami Dickens is clear enough 
uud critically fruitful. 

Wliat holds of sonic novels holds 
also of Slink espea re's plays in that 
(or ns they have novels sin mil tig. 
as it were, lie hi ml them: 

... it is only in our view. Irnin Hie 
end i it a long perspective of familiar- 
ity, that there lies behind each of his 
plays the shadow of a gigantic and 
seemingly limitless novel. The 
apothecary's shop in Romeo and 
Juliet lends us all for (he moment ihc 
appetite and curiosity of a llal/.iic; 
i he limmviul losses which l hut solid 
citizen, Dogberry , so characteristi- 
cally shows off about, set us thinking 
along the lines of Midtlleimrch or 
Little Dorr it. Caliban might have 
been developed imaginatively bv 
Dickens nr analytically by Musif. 
Behind the swift passage of the plays 
there is lime for whole lifetimes ol 
events, formed by centuries of shap- 
ing speculation. 

What seems lo be a connected 
point is lhat, with thc exception of 
Troilus and Cressidd, “When we 
read . . . Shakespeare wc enter u 
natural world as well as one which 
is to be acted.” 

There Is a conflict, then, between 
where the language of the play 
wants to take ui and where thc 
apprehended design - at least, in 
most of the tragedies - , is calcu- 
lated to lake us. This conflict 
shows itself in thc unsuitability of 
the tragic characters lo their roles. 
This is argued ut greatest length 
(in Shakespeare and Tragedy) in 
connection with Lear; ana I shall 
stick to .this discussion, both 
because it. is a crucial case for 
Bayley's hypothesis and because 
Lear „ by common consent, provides 
us' with thc deepest set of prob- 
lems among the tragedies. 

It is argued (hat such characters 
as Ldar and Gloucester fail, in 
what they : say. “to coincide” with 
tragedy- Their comments "bit the 
wrong note". This seems' to be 
taken as intuitively dear in the 
cases; cited, and plainer still if we 
compare the discourse of thc lead- 
ing Character^. in (- ear with lliar of, 
Say,; Brutus in Julius Caesar, 
V v '3 l-42.j Brutus is, as it were, in 
command of, his 1 role. knuivS what 
is going on, is able to express ft in 


i 
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appropriate words. Lear and 
Oliiucrticr sin mlilt in their div- 
iwmc hcL'dUsc they fail lei under- 
sl.imJ what is going on; they me 
tlir subjects nf a tragic action but 
(ail. ilunugh incomprehension, In 
me tu the occasion, f even find a 
itoce, in Haylcy's approach. (Iiougli 
3 may be mistaken, of sympathy 
with Johnson's theory that certain 
kinds of diseuuisc or even ex- 
pressions - "dun", '•knife", "peep 
through the blanket" - are intrinsi- 
cally unfitted to tragedy. 

These features of Lear are what 
make it an ini|Kissible play to net; 
it isn't jt all that, as Lamb and 
others have supposed, it is too sub- 
lime for sublunary performance. All 
the same, Uuylc'y tltinks we find 
"simplicity and poignancy" in I^car 
himself, but these arc qualities that 
lend the play away from tragedy, 
though the action itself ensures 
lhat this doesn't happen. Another 
IrHiure uf Lear that works against 
the coincidence of the matter of 
the play with the tragic form is 
th«i it is "Shakespeare's must 
realistically rural and domestic 
I'lty" I* is certainly a domestic 
I'lay in that it is preoccupied with 
two family conflicts, though in this 
sense Hamlet and Macbeth ure 
domestic plays too (ami the 
Oedipus plays nre domestic in the* 
most intense wayl, so that the 
tinniest icily of the frame of action 
does not in itself constitute an 
element pulling aguinst Hie tragic 
effect. lint the rurni aspect of Lear 
is ii shaping and limiting factor in 
the play and dues arguably, by 
introducing side-issues thui are in 
ihcmscLvt-s captivating, muke 
against the high trugic effect. The 
importance of this factor wus noted 
hy Wilson Knight in The Wheel of 
ft re: 

The world uf Mur Lear ... is a 
world tif flowers, rough country, 
tempestuous winds, arid wild, or 
famiyard, beasts; and, as a hack-, 
ground there ivcotuimitil mention of 
homely, countrified customs, 
legends, rhymes. This world is 
rooted in nature, firmly as a Hardy 
novel. 

This is a part af /.ear’s realism, 
riicre is also, and Bayley makes 
nothing of this, an evident reflec- 
tion of the character of the period. 
Although the ploy is, for many 
reasons, politic as well as aesthetic, 
set in a mythic past, the realism of 
the rural scene makes it plain that 
this is the England of Ihc time. 

John P. Dauby has brought out the 
Kinship of the play's vision of society 
with I tubbes’s vision of civil society as 
perpetually about to tumble into the 
cannibalistic anti-civility of nature. 
There is the “new man". Edmund; the 1 
general picture of disorder in the State, ! 
a disorder which provokes - curse or 
solvation? - foreign intervention; and 
the grinding misery of life on the 
heath and in the waste, with the 
cold wind whistling through the ■ 
hawthorn and turning the cocks on , 
the steeples; and the beadles and , 
whores, the farmers and their sav- 
JF ,h . c a*«cks, the darnel in . 

IhLf 01 ?,’ l i c nc,,led di,ch : and, 
above ah, the wandering bands of 

the dispossessed, t|ie forsaken, the 
£■. and mQd - When Edgar 
ft* 1 himself, he 

knows what musk to adopt, 

Ihe cmuury gives me prunf and 

ru D .. precedent 

tit Bedlam beggars, who with mating , 

Stick In their numb’d find mortified 
, . Imre amis 

lino, wuudon pricks j nails, sprigs of 1 
... rimcnlniy; 

Ami with tills humble . object, from 
• tow fauns i 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes and 
c , . milts, 1 

anmcll ii W5 with lunatic bans, some- 
... . , times with prayers, ■ 

enforce their charily. . 

There ia even a suggestion of the 
life of the court, though 1 It. is men- 
tioned only in . the disguised , 
Edgars reply in Lear’s .*?' What hast 
thou been?’' “A serving-man, 
proud in heart and rtiind; that 
curled iny hnir,: wore gloves In -my 
cap; served, the igsl of my nils- 
trea's heart nnd djd the act of 
durkness with her.. Swore us many 
oaths ns 1 spake words and broke 
l " V 1 ® * w c4t face of heaven 
. - . . Inis seems a portrait .of ona 
who serves p courtier or, at laasi; ' 
or one who,: sitting at the table of 


>■ great noble, lakes what he learns 
of the court ns his model. 

This is to propose a way of 


This is lo propose a way of 
reading Lear that perhaps Baylcy 
would not approve of. It assumes 
lhat historical knowledge fils us to 
read the play more effectively (not 
just more learnedly). 1 can see no 
slopping-place between looking up 
obsolete words and expressions in 
a work or reference - something 
that, I take it, only a doctrinaire 
dolt would object to - and finding 
out about (he Elizahethun Poor 
Law, Puritans and Recusants, and 
the balance between sheep- farming 
and arable. 

Cordelia seems supremely impor- 
tant in the play but is the hardest 
of ail the characters to elucidate. 
Bayley feels this. He thinks that 
Shakespeare did. as Tate and his 
contemporaries though l. go "too 
far" in contriving Cordelia's death 
at such a moment; and "he ... 
produces no stylistic justification 
for doing so. That, to us, is the 
final effectiveness of his art here." 
Cordelia, lie argues, stands outside 
nil possible histrionic roles, as her 
sistets do not - acting und striking 
altitudes are what they tire good 
at. "Her existence Itself is absolute, 
it has no 'story ' behind it; and this 
is conveyed by the blankness of 
her acceptance of inurriugc with 
France, us by the blankness of her 
rejection of her father's need that 
site should play n part with hint." 
It is because site 1ms no awareness 
nr her character as belonging to 
tragedy, or even to the pathetic, 
that the death of Cordelia shocks 
us. 

This strikes me as right so far as 
it goes. But I think the overwhelm- 
ing effect of Cordelia needs more 
scrutiny. Bayley notes the descrip- 
tion of her weeping - 

You have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once; her smiles uud. 

tears 

Were like a better way; those happy 
smilels 

That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not 
to know 

whot guests were in her eyes; which 
parted thence 

As pearls from diamonds dropp'd. 

(IV iii 1 7-22) 
and rightly infers (hat one of the points 
here made is her unsel (consciousness, 
that is, her absence of vanity and 
self-regard, though it seems wrong to 
say, as Boy Icy does, that "there is a 
comical incongruity between the Gent- 
le man's eloquence and our sense of its 
object". Certainly Lear doesn't poeti- 
cize about her in this way - his question 
is "Be your tears wet?" (Compare this, 
for a directness which also stabs us. 
with Leontes’ cry. on touching the 
supposed statue of Hermionc: 

Oh she's warm: 

If this he Magic let it he an nrt 
Lawful as eating 

( The Winter's Tale, V iii 136-138).) 


"I 1/Ji.ltUCI tU. 

Like mnny other critics Bnyley 
doesn't comment on 

Thun hast one daughter, 

Wliei redeems nature from the general 
curse 

Which twain have brought her to. 

(IV vi 204-206) 
The reference is obvious and to 
the modern reader it may be 
embarrassing. But it is certainly a 
pnrt or the complex sot of mean- 
ings that call to each other and 
answer within the play, and it 
deserves to , be considered as a 
JJW ® ,ue , l ° one way into nnd 
out of the ploy. It also points for- 
warri agajo lo The winter's Tale 
(on this Stein s discussion in Criti- 
cism as Dialogue is very good), to 

rLii5 e8p ? nse , 0f the ^ n B and 
Camiuo lo the revealing of the 

slken child? nnS the fm " 


inVJi ,Cy scenu jd almost, with star- 
S g .K ne flno, i£ r ' 10 ,ear the cases 
‘ Uieir aJSJ*' was speech in 
their dumbness, language in their 

27JS U ’ re lh f r I hey had 

And later: ' (V “ 

Tlwrc might you have beheld one 
- joy crown another, so mid. in such 
manner that it seemed sorrow wept 
to toko leave of the*. f 0 T their joy 
wnded in tears. There wos casting up 
of eyes, holding up of hands, with 


; countenance nt such distraction that 
they were to be known hy garment, 
not by favour. Our king, being ready 
to leap out of himself for joy of his 
new-found daughter, as it tnai joy 
| were now become a loss cries. "Oh, 
thy mother, thy mother"; then asks 
, Bohemia forgiveness; then 
embraces his son-in-law; then again 
worries he his daughter with clipping 
her. Now he thanks the old 
shepherd, which stnnds by like a 
weather-beaten conduit of many 
: kings' reigns. 

(V ii 45-571 

It would be too easy to say that 
in The Winter's Tale the sting of 
Lear is drawn. That is not how 
tragedy works. But since [.A. 
Richards, whatever we may think 
of his reductive gloss, is certainly 
right in finding joy and repose 
within the experience Lear has the 
power to bestow, we may allow 
there is another way. thru shown in 
the romances, and especially in 
Cvnibefiiie and The Winter's Tale, 
of giving us n figure of that bliss 
in which Cordelia is - indeed, 
which she is - beyond any possibil- 
, ily «»f her being further savaged by 
1 ihe dark | rowers. Every statement 
of Ihe redemptive power of the 
, suffering of the innocent runs the 
risk of being glib and procured too 
cheaply; but to turn away from it. 
us though it didn't after ail blaze 
out from the text, is the very 
myopia of criticism. Here ore signi- 
fies, here is a code to decipher, 
though once the code is deciphered 
Ihe task of criticism has only 
begun. 

The question I have raised is in 
part that of the nature of Shakes- 
peare's spiritual development. The 
suggestion that in any sense his life 
was an allegory, as Keats thought, 
is out of favour. Two things have 
to be distinguished, as Kenneth 
Muir suggested in his preface to 
the 1970 reprint oF The Voyage to 
myna. "I would still accept Keats’s 
remark that Shakespeare led a life 
of allegory, his works being the 
comments on it, even though 1 
would not relate this spiritual biog- 
raphy jo »he actual events of his 
hfa. (One could make precisely 
this distinction in connection with 
Jane Austen’s development, from 
the crackling brilliance of Pride 
and Prejudice to the autumnal 
grace of Persuasion.) Some things 
we might guess about the life. In 
Lear, the foul vituperative passages 
about female sexuality have a trace 
of the compulsive - there really Is 
an incongruity between the charac- 
ter Lear and the situation within 
which it is spoken; it is as though 
the writer is screaming his own 
pain. But we shall never know, and 
it doesn’t matter. But that there is 
spiritual, as there is poetic 
development from the comedies 
and histories to the central 
tragedies and then on to the 
romances, seems evident. Moral 
problems are given a second and a 
third look, the topics of political 
order, of allegiance, of cosmic nnd 
social hierarchy, are spun like pat- 
terns in a kaleidoscope. And there 
is the never-ceasing and deepening 
love For the countryside and its 
occupations, for cultivation, pro- 
creation, birth, death, the rearing of 
beasts. life in the forest and on the 
™ h * ihe seasons, the look of the 
sky; and there is a strengthening of 
thHt serenity, the sense of the 
piercing beauty of the natural and 
public scene, that [s like the vision 
ot a patria front which we have - 
with what pain! -• been excluded I 
tor a time. | 

King. This castle hath a pleasant ] 

Nimh, j SDU - The a(r •, 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends 1 

Unto our gentle senses. ! 

™ 8 . gu . MI of summer, * 

nc temple-hauniiag martlet, does i 

By his loved mnsftnry toa^the * 
» „ . heaven's breath 

Smells woowgly here. No jutty, C 

Buttress, nor coign of vaniagc!”bui 

u., 1 , , this bird 

Hath made his pendant’ bed and 

WTt-r procrcant cradle. 

Where llicy most breed and haunt.- I 

-n, ■ . . . „ have observed . 
The air is delicate. . 

' r ■ (Macbeth I. vi |.|Q) 
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Fertile the isle, the temple much suipas- 
_ . sing 

The common praise it bears. 

Dion. I shall report, 
For most it caught me. the celestial habits 
(Me thinks I so should term Lhem) and the 
reverence 

Of the grave wearers. O. the sacrifice. 
How ceremonious, solemn and unearthly 
It was i' lh‘ offering! 

Cleomenes. But of all. the burst 
And the ear-deafening voice u’ ih' oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, so surprised my 

__ , sense 

That I was nothing. 

(The Winter's Tale, III i 1.15) 

William Empson , with characteristic 
generosity wrote in The Structure of 
Comple . r Words (in his chapter on the 
rool in Lear): 

Going back to Bradley after drafting 
mypiere, I was struck by how much I 
had unconsciously borrowed from 
him, how much broader and more 
adequate to the play his whole 
treatment seemed than mine, and 
what a n. enormous amount he gets 
said in his apparently brief and 
leisurely talks. 

Going back to Bradley one finds 
m him adumbrations of Bavlev’s 
mam position: that the peculiar 
flavour of Shakespeare’s tragedy, at 
any rate outside the histones and 
the Roman plays, is caused by an 
incongruity between the conscious- 
ness of the protagonist, as ex- 
pressed m what he is given to say, 
and his formal role In the pla}. 
Fo L 4 exara P le . Bayley writes; ''The 
poiht about Hamlet is not whether 
ne is noble or neurotic, good or 
bad etc. but that he is unsuited to 
play in revenge tragedy”. Again he 
wntes that as we inspect the 
tragedies, it is "as if . the 
unspoken comment of Shakespeare 
on the literary form was that 
tragedy would be an excellent thing 
if human beings were capable of 


Cleomenes. The climate's delicate, the air 
most sweet, 


on The Met- 

chant of Venice : 

One reason why the end of the 
Afcre/ww of Venice fails to satisfy us 
is that Shyfock is a tragic, character, 
and that we cannot believe in his 

accepting his defeat ... This was a 

case where Shakespeare's imagina- 
■ S 011 ran away with him, so that he 
drew a figure with which the des- 

Kofi-' en<!i,,e would " 01 


character fails to suit the tragedy, 
US ls , Bayiey’s favourite incon- 
gruity, but that the churacters 
being tragic fails to Tit the require- 
ment of comedy. 

On Lear Bredlcy begins with his 
own bafflement before the evident 

SJl 85 he . secs il - ,h at tiear it 
anakespeare s grcnlcsl achievomcni 
out is by no incans his best play, 
even among the tragedies. He also 
finds division deep in th c verse oi 
the tragedies after Hamlet, espe- 
cially in Lear and Timon. 

■ - . it is sume times involved and 
obscure, and from these and othci 
causes deficient in charm. On the 
other hand, it is always full of life and 
movement, and in great passages 
produces sudden, strange, electrify- 
ing effects which are rarely found tn 
earlier plays ... 

And in the lecture on Lear there 
is a good analysis of the conflict 
between the demands of the poetry 
and the demands of the theatrical 
form. 

Morgan n’s essay on Falstaff is 
certainly au important piece of 
writing, though it isn't clear that 
» u y tcrm “ im Pression" will do 
all the work Bayley imposes upon 
|t. But the concepts of division, of 
incongruity of expressed character 
and assigned role, these are to be 
■«/.| ln ,iie classic commentators, 
d Wilson Knight as well as In 
Bradley. Such analyses, always 
inadequate to the material, are 
forced upon us by Shakespeare's 
works. These resemble natural 
organisms, as though they had • 
internal reciprocal movements, 
ebbings and flowings, hidden secret- 
ions, articulations of joints, and 
even the analogue of seltconsctous- 
ness. It is good to have Bayley's 
comments on these wonders. What 
he writes about Macbeth seems to 
me especially worth attending to. 
But I think he is mistsken in sup- 
posing he strengthens his work by 


of incon 8niity. 
though m this case it -Isn't that the 


me especially worth attending to. 
But I think he is mistaken in sup- 
posing he strengthens his work by 
making a preliminary and perfunct- 
ory obeisance to modish theories 
he doesn't at all need. I think, too, 
he misses those features of Ihe text 
as code which have small appeal to 
the secularized consciousness bu| 
which are all the same there, oh 
■ the page, even if some producers 
have not allowed them in the 
mouths of the players, or have 
even cut out from the performance 
those actions which express a 
tender .humanity. 
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One id the many quotations from oilier 
writers which Auden used to unde ruin 
works of his own - in this case affixed as 
epigraph to New Year Letter - comes 
from Montaigne: "We are, l know not 
how, double in ourselves, so that what 
we believe we disbelieve, and cannot 
rid ourselves of what we condemn." 
When l first read New Year Letter this 
seemed, like most of Auden's gather- 
ings of other men’s flowers, alert and 
relevant enough, but not an outstand- 
ingly pertinent insight. Now, after 
finishing Humphrey Carpenter’s ex- 
traordinarily thorough exposition of 
Auden’s life, I find it conies lo mind 
with daunting force. On my pilgrimage 
through Mr Carpenter’s book, every- 
thing about Auden has begun to seem 
double. 

Carpenter, for example, distils a 
great sense of Auden’s unhappiness, 
yet we know hosv much Auden hated 
wet-legs, how constantly he repeated 
his many litanies of his own good 
fortune. His prodigious taste for work 
nnd his powerful self-discipline ("I 
thought their Protestant Work-Ethic/ 
Both practical and sympathetic”) ex- 
isted alongside both the chaos of his 
daily life and that helplessness com- 
mented on by Hannah Arcndt . . I 
still lound ii difficult to understand 
fully whnt made him so miserable, so 
unable to do anything about circum- 
stances that made everyday life so 
unbearable for him . . His lead- 
ership and dominance often subsided 
into dependence and disappointment, 
with rebuffs and rejections by those he 
had bullied for their own good - the 
dependence exemplified dearly by his 
relations with Chester Kailmtm uud the 
disappointment by Benjamin Britten’s 
later coolness towards him. The sincer- 
ity ol Itis return to the Cln isliaii chinch 
could still permit him to be docinnully 
carping and iituigieally snobbish, and 
the ethics of itis sexuality never pre- 
cluded picdutoriiiess: lie loved Chester 
Knilnuin despite Knllmnu's many in- 
fidelities, yet he wrote one tif the most 
unimaginative of re bakes to the hits of 
trade he made use of - ‘in the 1 Ittngry 
Thirl ics/boys used to sell their bodies/ 
for a square meal./ In the Affluent 
Sixlies/tficv stilt did;/ to meet Hire- 
Purchase Payments." The Leader and 
Saviour (Wyndhnni Lewis’s "new guy 
who’s got into thc landscape") became 
“the minor Atlantic Goethe”; the 
Englishmanan American memorialized 
in Westminster Abbey; the aphorist 
one of the few poets of this century who 


The laureate of ambiguity 

By Peter Porter 


forth, and two major biographies have 
appeared in the eight years since his 
death. Somehow one feels he must 
have expected this and half-welcomed 
the prospect. Charles Osborne's 
biography, published early Inst year, 
certainly follows the gossip'coluiniiist's 
precepts more closely titan it does the 
scholar’s, but is no less enjoyable for 
that, it is more gracefully writ ten than 
I lumphrcy Carpenter’s new book. But 
ii was clearly compiled loo quickly, and 
Osborne did not have access to much nf 
the material, chiefly (hose unburned 
letters, which has been made uvailable 
to Carpenter. Carpenter’s book 
amounts almost to an official biogra- 
phy: it is very thorough and. while 
sympathetic to Auden, does not glnss 
over his mnny peculiarities and occ- 
asional nastinesses. One of the most 
commonly repeated complaints about 
Osborne's book was its apparent lack 
of any sense of Auden as a great poet, 
if this means that Osborne failed to 
locate the heart of Auden's life in his 
poetry, then it is probably a justified 
complaint, and one which Carpenter 
cannot be nccusctl of. However, 
Carpenter’s book is not a work of 
literary criticism either - why should a 
biography be such a thing? - and 
readers wishing to gain enlightenment 
ubout Auden r s work should read 
through tjie now deepening thickets of 
academic criticism devoted to him, 
starting with thc most sensible and 
practical study of all - John Fuller’s 
Reader's Guide. 

Humphrey Carpenter takes as his 
key and his justification Auden’s own 
view that while the life uf an artist will 
not help explain his art. his works may, 
mi the other hand, throw light upon his 
life. Accordingly, his point uf depart- 
ure throughout the book is what 
Auden was writing at anyone time. Or, 
at least, that is ostensibly the case: in 
practice. Carpenter, like any sensible 
biographer, uses whatever sources he 
can locale. There is strong evidence 
that his guide has been Edward Men- 
delsnn. Auden’s chief literary exec- 
utor. and lie lias also enjoyed the 
cooperation of many ol Auden’s close 
friends, who have allowed him to quote 
Ironi letters and personal documents 
ami have given him reminiscences and 
explanations of Auden's conduct. Be- 
cause they have trusted Carpenter, 
Auden’s friends have conveyed an 
unofticial imprimatur to Itis book, and 
he (s able to quote from Auden’s own 
wrilten-in annotations nf his poems, 
identifying some of (lie people behind 
the vignettes, tableaux, pronouns and 
masks of those often cryptic works. 


nothing less than a mystery explained, or Orlait Fox or Hugcrl ol Vienna. It is 
Charles Osborne, in' itis account of partly Auden's own faith lhat one 
Auden, was accused of gossiping, finishes Humphrey C.npenter's book 
Humphrey Carpenter is likely to be impudent at all tlic exposure judged 
applauded for honestly tracing those necessary after the previous relive nee. 
connections in Auden’s life which Humphrey Cjrpentei has not 
emerged as salient shapes in his poclty- escaped, perhaps, the accusation 
The truth seems more likely lo be the which Auden levelled at biographers - 
moderate view dial Carpenter has he has used the life (sex life especially) 
taken more (rouble over his idemific- as .sauce to the real dish, the pnents. 
ntions than Osborne did and that lie 
received more help from Auden's 
friends. 


could handle extended forms; thc 
marvellous eelebntior of orthodoxy 
one of the most eccentric figures of the 
age. 

Auden’s douhlencss is his triumph. 
He was, as Humphrey Carpenter gives 
us Etmple opportunity to witness, a 
fallible, indeed treasonable clerk, but 
he was also a creative genius who 
humanized inspiration. Looking 
around at thc desolation produced by 
genius at iis most egotistical (let me 
start with thc names of Joyce, Yeats. 
Schfinbcrg. Pound, Beckett - and then 
stop before f lose my courage), one 
rejoices in Auden's Old Adam, in his 
recognition that seriousness is a con- 
tract between thc artist and his talent 
and not between the divine afflatus and 
me historically conditioned mob. 
There have been supreme artists this 
century whose seriousness is soolymp- 
|0 n that it is unruffled by history or 
swank - Stravinsky and Wallace 
alevens for example. But Auden’s 
ciDiibie vision, if it pres'ented his 
achieving what Stravinsky and Stevens 
aid and kept him out of the ranks of Lite 
Modernists, fitted him to be the laur- 
cate of our age; one might adapt a title 
or his and call tins The Age ol 
Ambiguity. 

r .^ v * n his famous icqueyi that his 
!rl« * hum his letters, and his uell- 
views on the biographies of 
r G^ip toUniinisis I can for- 
Rin '“ r " |L T m -*ke no pretences .'not 
oiograprters who claim il’.s for schol- 

•KS'P? s *>kfc'*K seem to have lieen 
_ I* 1 Ugly double-edged. Tributes. 
“Wnoirs and anecdote ■» have poured 


The faces sometimes fit as you would 
expect, sometimes not. 1 greeted with n 
homely nod, not n shock of recogni- 
tion, Carpenter’s identification of the 


reived mure help from Auden's Yet Carpenter's huok is also con- 
oids. linmuisly ink-resting and sometimes 

Humphrey Carpenter does not highly illuminating. A measure of Itis 
shrink from examining the once un- success is that the better you know 
mentinnahle subject - what Auden Audens poetry the more nitercsled 
liked in bed. John Fuller has already von wtUbein the .inloidingof ^ his ifesis 
discussed those actions Auden called ter resell! Is m He dues jus tee 

— — to that scries of conversions, rever- 

sions. convictions and eon Ira dictions 
whicli are thc true course of Auden's 
intellectual development. He is also 
very good at explaining how many of 
Auden's pieces, not least the plays he 
wrote with Isherwood, are palimp- 
sests, with bits taken over from all sorts 
of previous works. His outline of the 
plot of The Enemies of a llishop. 
forerunner of The Print ny and so of 
The Dog lienftitli die Skin, makes it 
sound the purest piece of Joe Orton 
uvant In Icttre. He quotes from it letter 
Auden's phrase “eopotomy and 
sndulalion”, which is also among the 
■. r >. aphorisms in the early Notebook own- 

ed by the British Museum. He de- 
scribes in considerable detail the in- 


ti re passages in the chorus Irom The 
Dog beginning "The Summer holds 
. . ."which were taken from Anthony 
Collet l \ Die t 'hanging Puce ol 
Europe docs not lessen their value or 
impact. A notion which is decorative 
or discursive in prose may he central 
and poetic in a well -shaped verse: 

Not only is die Nmlh Sen so shallow 
that if St Paul's was planted any- 
where between the Dutch anil Eng- 
lish coasts die golden cross would 


shine above water . . . 


(Collett) 




fe S§! 



Auden reading The Hobbit in the IVJOs 

- from the honk reviewed here. 

"plain sewing” and “Princeton Firsl- 
Vc-iir". Carpenter tells us that Auden 
was an oral man: fellatio was his 
number. Knllmmi was "nil anal 
passive". Further, we arc mini incd 
that Auden liked men who were “well- 
hung'', perhaps because lie cnnsidcicd 
his own penis to he uudcisi/vd. None 
of this is shocking or untoward. Bin it 
lends to gel solemnized in a biography 
and to lu- made to explain more than it 
should. 

The basic trouble must lie with die 


complete visionary poem In the Year of 
My Youth whicli Aiulcii subsequently 
plundered for many othci works, the 
best known of which is “The Witnes- 
ses”. adapted fiom a song hy Tin and 
Tool, two farcical diameters in the 
earlier extravaganza. These lines from 
In the IViir of My Youth are forerun- 
ners of Rose ini’s speeches in The 
of Anxiety: 


Tiom Ftiffin Conyers, place fur 
pe.icticks. 

Came General Ciurse uf the while 
moustache. 

Beside him Belly his nlx-dient wire. 
('Iiiisiiiuher llu-n urn v.itli (lie dii-ln 
walk . 

Ami AntuiiL-lli their Italia a cii auric nr. 
A lamily in toriiine. rich in ItolK. 
riK-n driving ilmigL-ruiisly in a blue 
Daimler 

Admiral ilntliam with Ins hrcakwaiei 
chin 

Fruin ItniiL-ypol Mall. Il.itliil of drives, 
Mis wfie E-uiiii. fri-qui-nt ill embraces. 
And iiiic-cycd lk-rl, Ills fajilifnl A H. 


Came General Gnrse 


character of Rosetta in The Age of 
Anxiety with Auden’s surprising het- 
erosexual lover Khoda Jaffa. But I 
would never have thought that thc 
villanelle "If I Could Tell You", with 
its refrain line “lime will say nothing 
but I told you su”, might refer to 
Kaiiman; nor that the charming birth- 
day poem “Many Happy Returns'', 
with its immorlul warning to "so many 
in the USA" not to “be ashamed of any i 
suffering as vulgar", was directed at ! 
Knllman and that the dedication of this 
poem to John Rcttgcr, sub-teen hon of 
Auden's hosts af Ann Arbor, was a , 
mask’ Tor a lecture to Chester as well as j 
a thank-you for hospitality received. 
These are only the merest samples of 
the many identifications which Mr 
Carpenter makes in the course of his 
considerably extended parade of Au- 
den's friends and acquaintances. He 
starts these initialled annotations vera 
early on, in Auden's English period, 
and’keeps them going to the end. 

An inordinate amount of Mr 
Carpenter’s space is devoted to Aud- 
en's love-life: never pruriently, never 
stupidly and never completely 
irrelevantly - but not without discount- 
ing the surrounding seriousness of his 
life- and work either . Perhaps homosex- 
uality is the misleading spirit here. 
Byron’s lovers were legion, and many 
have been identified, and other poets 
who had only one or two lovers have 
forced their biographers to make the 
most of what was mailable. But the 
heterosexual hero his not been so 
subject to the biographer's kim thin a 
name or a face made manifest rc 


art (or scmi-ttrl) of biography itself. A ,, . 

man of action -the Duke of Wellington »■» ,s ' n °T ,l,,, ? u !K hl J r 1,1,1 hc, V ?r 

or Barntitu or even Goethe -■ can be done, in I he Age of Anxiety, but the 
described in terms of Itis undertakings, ,t,|Ur ,s certainly a pre-echo, (. arpe liter 
Itis associates and Itis opponents. A !' ,S Y 'V 11 ? us ft? 1 !l ' no . n 8 s,lldL ‘ nl 
writer’s bequest to posterity is Itis 1,1 Ratlger, niiignzine of 

works, whicli always have tin anibi- The Downs Sdtool where Auden 
guotts relationship to his life. His life is hc m ‘ cl ™ s -. » 

Ukely to be unheroic, and its highnoints bj-’S in!, i ^uv. the snow is falling fust/ 
may well he concerned with sex. So the Nurses flowers will not last . The 
biography of a writer homes in on his Dow /« 5 resident poet could spot a 
lovers, since they are the palatable good I thing when hc saw -H. and so we 
equivalents of the man of action’s S ot Auden s Autumn Song : 
deeds. But there, away front all revel- .... , ... , . 

ation. stand the works themselves - in ^J.^is Sfl 
Auden s case that beautiful gatherum Nurses In their graves are gone, 
of poems which has given so much Bul , he pMms gl) rolling on. 
pleasure to people who have never , , 

heard the names of Gabriel Carritl On Ihe other hund, the fact that there 


Cnlm nt ilus (tin ii a- lit the Dutch mm so 
shallow 

That souk St ['util's would ever show iK 
gulden art's 

And still the deep wilier that divides us 
still front Norwav. 

(Auden) 

Ihioughout Iris life Auden wus a 
snapper-up of both unci in side red tnul 
oftcn-consiilered trifles. “It's litter than 
you think", “a whole climate of opin- 
ion" - ditl Auden coin them nr merely 
make them famous? h is his special 
genius, ns it was for so many poets in 
the past and tends not to be among 
poets today, to use language proverb- 
ially. Carpenter is helpful in tracing 
or at least emphasizing the important 
cross-fertilization in Auden's work 
whereby passages conceived under one 
dis|x.-nsation were transferred on in- 
Mand to another. Only prigs worry 
about this, it is. after all. well-known 
and sob font deplored in music: much <>f 
Berlioz’s ilieinmic material was con- 
ceived in his early years and worked 
over thereafter, and Handel borrowed 
prodigiously from both himself and 
o the is. I sherwood’s famous remark 
that many of Auden's early poems 
were made up of lines assembled from 
unsuccessful works is probably an 
exaggeration, but it testifies to an 
important truth ahum Auden's mind. 
Atlil to this the t rope of Valery's which 
Auden loved to quolc - "a poem is 
never finished but only abandoned” - 
and you appreciate t It iii his poetry was 
;t whole landscape to him, evety poem 
fitting into (he not-vel- finished 
mosaic. Each wax a lea lute, each linn 
of his entluisiiiMii and conviction 
another view of ihe whole id creation: 
the phrases, feelings and images nod 
across the yeais and styles which 
apparently separate them ft ran cadi 
other. I have never understood Ihc 
orthodoxy which asserts that v.iily 
Auden and late Auden tire miles apart. 
It isn't just tiuil abandoned lead mines, 
heath engines and overshot water- 
wheels ate common linlli In sngnlnntl 
Auden and lo the late lexically- 
enriched Auden, nor even that he has 
tin abiding fondness for aphorisms and 
neologisms, but rather some thing 
much more huu tiling alt of Itis work 
exhibits a lone of voice, social, orac- 
ular. sadly reasonable, frightened of 
extravagance yet welcoming the bar- 
oque to avoid hectoring plain- 
spokenness. a deeply civilized cry troni 
the heart nf an unciviiizablc species. 
This is whal makes Auden an Old 
Master rather than a Modern Master. 

Humphrey Carpenter does whal he 
can to make I lie dubious perfect inn of 
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An ilcn ' life ill llic closer pcifd'liuii oi 
Ins .lit. Hm iiiciiiaM* mic tinticcs 
i'iMhk.-- uml spity fails inure ih.m flic 


nil lid st .Hilling, muf if lie slmws how 
much suffer! up Kiillman's unfaithful- 
ness caused Auden, he doesn’t under- 


MU-.IIIII - Illlil tMIll I.IL n IIIUJl' KlillL UK* ... . . 

I’.er.ill I'Nm Ills’ early pages are esp- estimate I he high price Kullinan paid 
li.illv inierc . ling since he ipmies from for living in tandem with Auden, 
piumli.i uhidi tie me of us can have Whatever Kallnum's gifts might have 
•■een In-lore - this chilling verse, for amounted to ordinarily, there can be 
in, lantc no doubt that he was perpetually 

li'iitim <1 ii! .is iiiothi-i mM l. ini eclipsed by Auden. Kalinina's qualities 

I ill his *oul tin I qdu . arc to be seen not just in passages from 

fine half rtiouehi <>t anccls The Rake's Progress (viz ihe auction 

.Ami ihc other lu If of %hn. scene and graveyard scene in Act 


Doing one’s bit for China 


By W. J. F. Jenner 


the neusiints. (hey live in n world much 
further removed from hers than the 
thousand miles or So that separates 
(hem on the map. 


scenes of a world in which life i s 
reduced to the basics; what is surpris- 
ing is not how little but how much 
human dignity and warmth the 


want to nr.iduee 'unv spec'es of rha life is so harsh that it is very hard to . - . , ... - - L 

Glucky Grcckmess which permits itself write about it truthfully there Apart P hysical and mental impact on the more j mri p 
lu he staged by cninhin ing the Modern f h considerations as the taboos young narralor of 3 village so poor that s t ruc t uret f 
Dane. wilh ,hc side-views nr. Grecian r ' h = KT5S: 

horrore of extreme poverty be put into ‘ ™ 1* j,?? ft? which . wo, 


,,,w 1 "i 'mi. UI.IIL- uiiu gitivcytuu Mirm: in rtti 

Yei the ‘queer -rmi king” power of Three), but peep nut in anecdote, 
nn it her is nut the whole slur y. Auden ^corded conversation and in such 
had great icsucet for Ins father from continents us (his one from a letter 
whom In- hcliciL-d he mheriieil his “bout their Henze opera The tiassar- 
iihl-IIlli Mnihcr uiiulcln’i lit,, :.*• ms: Kail mail explained that they dmn l 
,V h L t ‘ . , , want Produce ' unv species of that 

"Z h -', u . l ' Lt n * ' c , of J * const ;,n I Glucky Grcekinesswliicli permits itself 
loriiis ut dis.ippruv.il, hut I know Ironi iu he staged by combining the Modern 
niiinv reiiiiinsceiiccs ut ins friends that Dance with the side-views of n Grecian 
he Hi "ii Id fmjuif v avidly of people what Urn”, 
thnr fathers did ami what ihcy felt for 

them. The tumult of love- bet rayed scared 

Much of the unpublished verse A uden und is probably the reason for 
winch Carpenter prints is either pour b ‘ s rcj'oHlion of the unconvincing 
or merely characteristic, hut there are htany of his good fortune and liappi- 
suiiie unexpected gems. Consider this ne! * s in ,WCT yvnrs. As Carpenter 
finin ,i poem culled ‘■California” (a aswr, s, his must successful relationship 
village near Birmiiigiinin }. It dales Wlt! ! probably widi his art. This did not 
from Auden's fifteenth year: main lain itself at its previous high level 

towards the end, hut nor was it some- 
thing he fell templet! to turn his back 


YUAN-TSUNti CHEN: ... . , _ , , , 

-n i« , ..... writers in modern Chmn have dealt E,,.u nane «f 77i 

SZzZxLm. sssrattniasat HEsHSerR 
•*" pRissxs&sfai sTSHatf ?! 1 

life is so Imrsh that i, is very Card ,o fiES £ SS 


peasants preserve in destitution. The 
bcsl parts of The Dragon's Village arc 
those in which Mrs Chen conveys her 


immediate reactions to the physical 
and emotional shocks of shnring’tliejr 
life, albeit temporarily mid as an 


I lie i wink ling lamps stream up ihc hill 
l‘j>l ihe f, a in anil nasi the mi ll 
Kijihl nl the tup til the rnatl one sees 
A riniinl nn mu like a Siilinn cheese. 

A mail cuulil walk along that track 
Fetch the ii km i ii ami bring it bock 
Or gather stmv up in his liand 
Like sti jwln-rrics cin Rnglish land. 

Sume of the lines edited mil of New 
Tnir Letter are also thoroughly worth 
reading 


more imaginative and more carefully 
structured novel, or else had stayed I 
within the limits of autobiography, i 
which would have required more ! 
searching self-examination on the nu- ! 
thor’s pint. Autobiography might also : 
have allowed her to compare her 1950 ' 
experience with later spells of life in the j 
countryside and to ask some questions ! 
about what land reform followed by I 


S? of v h V be V hi H ngs = r~~. ~~ - 

my of his good fortune and liapp.- Chinese fiction has been that writers from reallvinder ex P enence with later spells of life in the j 

ss in later years. As Carpemcr have at last heen allowed to touch on SIa 5 ndi n a e a C h ofher Wh?n he na ™ countryside and to ask some questions ! 
^rts, his most successful relationship ™ r . ul ’‘Wf and backwardness; and £o r s ? a ?u X it e the inTrS ions her about what ,and reform followed by 
s probably with his art. This did not ■“«*! Bisson of uncomfortable ‘ J PJJJSJ SS collectivization actually did for Gansu 
limain Usdf at its previous high level bo " csly «pow under attack as treason- Sjs can b? holriMne Somi of he P easants - As «. the reader is never 

vnrds the end. hut «,or wus i? some- Qu f s > anti-socialist anti-party and 3 ,XrS have bS unsncakahle ^ Ulte sure when life is bein 8 improved 

HE he fell templed to turn his buck anti-Mao it will he harder in future to grants in their tfme nn^ reml n on for the sake of novelistic effect, an 

i H is true ihai Auden was very tired P rctcnd lhal the Problems do not exist. / ’ J J? C nen ies t? the new nSJr “"settling doubt in a work that pres- 5 

d despairing jusl before he died, but It took years of living in America to But the methods that she and other ents ltse ” as ,ar 8dy autobiographical, f 

:n here the loyal reader has two texts enable Yuan-lsung Chen to write her members of her work-team use aaainst Wh Hm.htc ti n . I 

choose from and may guess which is fictionalized account of the experi- them are often clumsv uniust nr Sruol viSmIiSm? ^idc, 7/ie Dragon s i 
■ more relevant, the first comes cnees of an eightecn-year-old girl from Seadinonecas^ II for many Wester,, rcaden . 

m, ‘Talking to Myself. f^^^^hoin l%goes ESSS“ "min Sd E SSSVfi aS \ 

Time, we boih know, will decay You. bit for rcvo^utionaTy change ina vill^e SEfhter^ ° f H landl ° rd,S young - he ^ 

and already the remote Province of Gansu Tfip ° more profound and thoroughgoing 1 

OUr IV,lr “ :, ' VC *” shoclc of the encounter is no less for her TMs Is a book full of h.reh re,li ly . wT™‘ Hin.So feK ! 


Fur m.iudliii mu pi>1 Mr Chins 
(Jwus several heavy halllcshi|i 
Riiliculuus young l.iihengtin 


I Ins camps lu pul his audience in. 
Cher muasii'itr Prudhumme aime fn 
gloirc 

L( i amour-propre cl Ic pouvoir 
And ihe plain pruk-iarian He 
Is held up in posiliun by 
Nnhlc police and ihc ufnaic 
GnindczM of ihc Russian State. 

Hut whatever the interest of such 
discoveries, most readers will rightly 
feel that the centre of Carpenter's Book 
is its account of Auden's relationship 
with Chester Kallman. This “marr- 
iage” was the most serious thing which 
ever happened to Auden, just as John 
Donne's marriage was in his life. 
Carpenter treats it with insight and 


and despairing just before lie died, but It took years ot living in 
even here llicloyal reader has two texts enable Yuan-tsung Chen i 
to choose from and may guess which is fictionalized account of 
the more relevant. The first comes cnees of an cightecn-year-i 
from ‘ Talking to Myself”. a rich Shanghai fainilvwlio 

... , off in « surge of entnusias 

Time, we boih know, will decay You, bit for revolutionary chang 

rre K .re„ - 

Remember: when Lt Bon Dim says to taan ,l ' vou I | d be for a girl fi 
You Leave him/, or New York: (hough si 
please, please, lur His sake and mine. more or ,ess common lai 
pay no attention 

to my piteous Don ts, but bugger off 
quickly. 

The second is from “Lullaby": fT 

nuw you fondle VJ C L L 111 L 

your almost feminine Ilesh O 

wilh mettled satisfaction. 

imagining that you are „ m 

■ sinless and all-sufficieni 

snug in the den of yourself. By Peter LeWIS 

Naautma and Bambino: J 

Sing. Big Baby, sing futlay. ==ssas5-ss==-=5s=saa- 

YASHA R KEMAL: 

Auden was i double man right to the The Saga of a Seagull - 


0f Hv j- n , g in Ame . rica , 10 Bufthe methods that she and other 
enable \ uan-tsung Chen to write her members of her work-team use against 
fictionalized aceuunt of the experi- them are often clumsy, unjust or cruel, 
ences of an cightecn-year-old «rl from an d lead in one case to the suicide of an 
a rich Shanghai family who in 1950 goes innocent man and in another to the 
off m a surge of enthusiasm to do her gang rape oF a landlord’s young 


ang rape 
daughter. 


shock of the encounter is no less for her This is a book full of harsh mdiiv wi in.,.. : c » r- 

o m NcrC bC ^ a8 i r ' f rl; 0nd0n draWin * - authorV^own Wh-EWhSftftSSSS 

more or ,e K commo^ ..^wi.S o’fet&l SS’SSSffSS,!^ '' * 

Getting the bird in Turkey 


able of flight to evoke the situation of 
Salih himself, a loner trapped in a 
difficult family situation where he is 
constantly at war with his histrionic and 
warped grandmother whom he has 
mortally offended by ridiculing the 
piped ream that sustains her. Yet the 


Fifty years on . . . 


Kema] 

n^R P oii^ nS v 8nd Hflrvin - £6 - 95 - determined . courageous. " ‘and resilient from ,fie inwVvcn ihougii‘ he deliber- 

U UP 2ol7 i lS X as well as highly imaainative. Faced ately runs down and kills a chilli in the 

" "T i ' ■ ===as= , l iM with the family verdict that the bird will street. Salih’s hero. Metin, is gunned 

For the most part modem Turkish vv ' t . h , h is grandm other’s sad- down at the end by an uiinumed 

literature remains a closed book to the SI c ® ee at 1 he prospect, Salih defies Colonel and his men when he challenges 
English-speaking world: publishers j romn ) onsense adult opinion. The con- the Colonel's grossly unfnir finnnciul 
have been conspicuously reluctant to 8Sl 15 n l ore P r ?P er, y between inno- control of their smuggling enterprise, 
commission translations. The con- f.? n “ aa ? ^P^nce, between child- As a final embodiment of man's Jcs- 
temparary Turkish writer who has ! ,Ke in po^ibilty and adult sceptic- tructive potential, the completely re- 
most successfully broken through this jsnjhoro of defeats and eroded sensib- covered seagull is killed by Salih's 
barrier is Yashar Kcnial, whose prize- l,ieS- grandmother, here n representative of 

ssls&^ “ r 8enera “ 0 " " nd i,s s,mins 

l\on Since 'then hfeTeadv^t, E n ?f 'f isurely flashbac1 ^ lasting nearly , Th . e P r . in cipal symbol of freedom and 
, “ h "n rrH f -T 0f ha J f the noveL This presents a some- iS iag, e na *' ve fli 8 ht « thus destroyed, 

number a what younger Salih at a time when he is ^!.A ahh Jf mai P s “«Weatcd. even 


that emerges from the novel is one ol I 
callousness, human blindness, mind- ■ 
less cruelty, and widespread corrup- 
tion. Young right-wing tnugs give Salih J 
a terrible beating hccnusc he is , 
wearing a Che Guevara T-shirt given } 
to him by u tourist, alt hough he has no ; 
idea who the portrait is of. The son of a I 


Trensl.Mfrore^T^KbyTh.Ida SSSTll S' ide. who , he portrait ia of. The S „„ of. 

250pp. Collin, and Harvill. £6.05. dS5^!5SiSII ,l JEf=E? 


determined, courageous, and resilient, 
as well as highly imaginative. Faced 
with the family verdict that the bird will 


k ... n * . . onu nccuum, is me irue 

l Ith ' Thi w Browning s Aurora daughter of her age The broader 

iS*™?!/- ■ V F * .^‘ as Relied ihai aspects of what it fell like to be n 
year, and l trgitua Woolf concentrated Victorian are seized as surely nnd 
,ler P'f" °" f* ffients of the "novel- stamped as vividly upon us ns in anv 
poem over the prose novel; novel by Trollope or Mrs Qnskell. * 

. . ."Aurora Leigh.” the novel-poem, . . . . . .. 

is not the masterpiece that it miehi • , mdeed “ we compare the prose 

have been. . . . Stimulating and hnr- novel . and ,he novel-poem the 


Inspires respect. For il becomes clear sn,OQf l 1 out separately are pressed into Saga of a Seagull (puhSshed in TurkeJ bou ® h ‘ for hlm - After Vfl nous ,ju“ aves take Jj 1 ™ lo Istanbul and 

ns wc read Unit, whatever Mrs Brown- which pages of deliberate in 1976) beinn wS wifrTh! t« T k y / f , r , ts ! ? / a,se money « he resorts to L ,berty * H,s . creativity, his Blakean 

ilia’s fniilis, slic was one of those rare dc ^nption arc fused into a single line. To Sv n ■ ! teaiin ? lt fr0m the wealthy boy whose f surv,ve .’ and ,n his modest way 

writers who risk themselves advciiiur- we cannot help feeling that the poet has about an elcven-veifrofd fi? 1 !? ? a,he 1 r “as bought the toy. The setting be a ? , l e h veS 8 tn , um R h over his environ- 

ouriy ami disinteresteilly in ;m im- ou *P“ccd the prose wnlcr. Her pngc is adoots as a net n miinowapS u! 10 ,s 8 Black Sea fishing town - a JE en ^: tbe novel ends with him joining 

ngnialive life which is iudcpendcnl ol P a cked twice ns full ns his. Characters , broken wirfa nneht Wl,h a very , dl " ere ht milieu from Kemal’s tbe b ^ acksm 'tb Ismail in the smithy to 

llielr private lives and dcmamls to he lF . lhcy . n « llot , s,l °wn in conflict embnrrassinE 8 niele nF SimlnTI H SUa one ’ ,he P oor Peasant society of S men< ? apprenticeship in this 

tfimsiucred apnri from personalities, bul !t,, ‘PP cd «ff and summed up with whimsy builfon the child !.w ^ Cn a llie ^ c°ri un-producing plains of Chukur- hol y craft and so it has been since the 

Her "Intention ” survives; the micros! « the exaggeration of a foH ? va wbere he Kom. In present- day oi ' h l p ™P h | l David, peace be 

V f her theory redeems much thnt is can " ,, « r,s 1 t ' . l1a Y« a lightened and gest a modish™^ iSdKoUSfiJ 187 ing l . he world 85 seen by Salih, the £ pon hirn ■ Tte fi nal image of Salih 

t.iully m her practice. -Abridged nnd 5y [ ‘V bulfcnl significance which prose sal of the oredictnhle^fmn!^ jjl re S{ r ‘ nove ' conveys the extraordinary mix- bam n?ermg the red-hot iron symbol* 

fr ? m A urori, ' s Hf&iimeni in ^ b 'Jf gradual a PP m ;ich cunnot rival, opening in P w1iiclithe tSviJiih ^ re oFfantasy and reality in which he “iJi 8 «w-fpund maturity as he seeks 
the fifth hook, that theory runs sonic- -^ ,e B e,,eri, l nspecls of tilings, markets, finds n small denH ^nul S a 1 k ^ r u ! ves- T° somc extent Salih inhabits an 1? ^ nd an outlet for his creative energy 
’"I* « ,lc *»rk of p, rets, church, owing lo and iramSfiai^v Arab, ' an Ni ? hts world of magfc through work in the real world. Sinre 

•Jj ** M present their own age. . [Irecon'l'rewions and elisions of poetry , he damaaed "babv Icgend ’ ,ind f » e supernatural, but Sis Kema ^ has taken a good look at the 

imt Chatlemaene’s. More pn«fon h«vc n bnilmnce and n continuity whicii Zke for ■ cS* J5?- re “ P° facile optimism, 
jiikts plnee in drawing- rooms than nt mock the prose writer ami his slow child's naive ohilncnnhriin^V^ tbe **° ' mterpenetrate in quasi- rentunentahty or naive human- 

and his ^'umu^iions of careful detail. For death! a.idthc f“ rreaI, st ways, ftls awareness ofreal- lsm m ^ movmg and positive conclu- 

nkftLi I?** 1 fr SL n modern vtir- . reasons “Aurora Leigh” re- “baby", have an ominouslv ? fe S ^ u ^ ers F ° r P irates ' as he prefers fi on "Jj! 1 * rat t h er a hard-won belief in 

nisfi. inm nr ilm.nn> r>„ r... mains, with all Us imperfections, a to^ them. SmiEri! !TS2SJ^JI5 « titnesjubsumwl into endure ° f goodness and ,ove to 


i nor nnvatc lives and' demands to he PT •*. 
cimsiclcred apart from personalities b,l » M‘ppw off and 
Her "liiti’niiiin'* 1 someth] ne nf.th(> •< 


■ ,niZi .}• - ’■‘"'-J ciiuna iu raise mnneu ha 

^Iigisg£igl 

embarrassing 8 piela of .SnS 


she smd. is to present tlwlr own age. Pre compressions and elisions oF poetry j"h e d ani*n«i' 
K ^htitleinagne's. More pniisjon nb ' dbR nce and nciintiiiuity which nia k e fortune/ 
hikes plnee in it rawing- rooms than m mock ihe prose writer and his slow child's naive 
Uoiicesvnlles with Roland and i,* ««-‘umulniio„s of careful detail. For death aiid thc 
, 0 P ,ni:b ft 0111 nuutern vur- * bc ? c rensoqs “Aurora Leigh” re- “babv” have ai 
nnJi '.h° a ^| 0r,,OUIICe ’ Cry out for togas Wl,b . 1 ! l ll ils imperfections, a to them SimilH 

? ad H P lc 1 ! , r est l bc ' ls fatal ~ fonnsh "j". &,l]l Uve» anil breathes and of “he | H 
SfcSt r?"* 3 rl , tnes , cn,s and re- , hn ; ,ts ^'ng- - ; We laugh, we pro- reassuring bee 
S.te al ,lfc ' a - nd ,he on| y life we can * est ’ we eopip mn of , . . absurdities, nuance of" lit th 

b « *7 and ‘ b «. niter- all, is q great foSa eona 
k ’ Cn " a l 1u£!m qi * modem life tnbilie to a writer - we rend to the end over tfemal' 
,ftke? ; onthrnHed. .The bcsl compliment tlifil aUhough h? do 

. - - . if Mts Umwiling, menni by a Khi ll tP 5 wfp* Uro ” Lc !^" ’ howev er, tighlixme none i 
imvcl-pncm a hook in which chitractcr Li nn i, " k ? » wonaSr .why It has . few chaptera, . 
is 'closolv and 5 i i hi k - 1 .u_ ipit noshecossors. burelv the stmpi ihr> -n.:- 


5 ": aXc csssss-ta BEsssrsr of s 

is '■z --«^: s eirv:, b s a r s 

reassuring because of the fairytaE world 35 a P la « 


novel-pncn, a book In wlEicii cKiiracter us wonder .why It has! few^ ^'chSpie^; "™ discarding part of his childho'od and 

fallprl mmpleiclyl* jiuj U ff!s^e lhe '’npid sketch whfch Elizab Th Bar! ivldua! S pL1 te m S fo Rnd t0C J? Se - ^farewelfnote. 

rather to give uVa s * !r K nill Browning flung off when sh P . 1 a - Uem ? { to f,nd someone someone able nr a” thc , founder-editors Michael Butler 

general, J people whdare dhniiSuk- [f h?d '?‘ u ,h ® drawing-room and met SS&mSSTis svmn^hl ? 'U ° r en broken wing are wtty SritST ^evSnH b,e W | ,liam . s . sugges ‘ ,hat fhc ? 

isi 

. : £S|gT^ 

i : ■ ... ; : 1 potential, of Ihe -young seabird incap ? Staff Anglian, in character, it now has a 


Launched in January 1968, at a cost to 
subscribers of 2s 6d (plus 3d postage) 
per issue, the little majgazine Samphire 
has gradually established itself as pne . 
of the best outlets for contemporary 
poetry in this country. Now, however, 
with its fortieth issue (available from 
Heronshaw, Fish Pond Lane, Hol- 
brook, Ipswich at 60p), the magazine 
has decided to close. In a farewell note, 
the founder-editors Michael Butler 


magazine has had steady Eastern Art* 
support) but because they have found 


fiction 
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On the steps of Russian realism 


Blackpool flights 


By Valentine 
Cunningham 

MICHAF.L MOORCOCK: 

Byzantium Endures 

404pp. Seeker nnd Warburg. £6.95. 

0 436 28458 8 


logiw: lists of what's to cat, what's in il turns out. forged I, is Diploma in ww"---*- ..gj-ff-.,- j ggs 

apartments, rooms, bars, dives. Engineering. No unmiite Milton, in n , , 

wagons-lits, what's on station plat- fact, ever seemed imire inglorious. We By LlaVKl INokeS 
forms nnd on ay -sides, what people are quickly learn to invert all Ins claims and _ 

wearing. Moorcock does the Russian his disclaimers, to suspect Ins kept-up ... , 7 AM .. r „ TUrtl%Di 
menu-turn very fetelungly: “The van- stories about his Cossack fntlier and Ins hLlZABblM ,ROO, ‘ 
ely of bortsehes, mid yushkas, the denials of Jewishness, to wonder uhntil DarUng Daughtersi 
kuleshnik, the schin;inka, the zntirka, his perpetual hostility towards Gnn-ul i fn U5 

kuhsh and rassolnik, the herrings and homosexuals. Semites and members of «' i mcu j 
boiled sturgeon nnd sardines, the roast the Secret Police. And we’re made 
meat with sauerkraut and prunes and reallv to suffer his insufferable tirades. 


0 436 28458 8 boiled sturgeon nnd sardines, the roast 

me . t( w j t h sauerkraut and prunes and 

buckwheat hash". He’s clearly learned 
"It is hard”, Randall Jarrell once said, a lot from the likes uf Konstantin 
*'to write even a competent naturalistic Paustovky. (Paustovsky's Sion of a 


kuleshnik, the scliinanka, the zntirka, 
kulish nnd rassolnix, the herrings and 


As the “editor” of Pvat's memoir 


MARGARET PUWEI.L: 
Maids and Mistresses 


■to write even a competent naiiiransiic t'austovtty. (t’austovskys ston of a ..... - ,7 .... 

story, and when you have written it Life is praised in a historical Appendix JjL !lL ms S ll fV <1 22! 5f!j°n KS 1 ? Joscpl1, £ 5fL 

what happens? - someone calls it a on the Russian Civil War.) Paustovs- !^ k J„, a il 1 } ,f;. 1 i^ ya L i u J L- * 

competent naturalistic story.” Byzan- ky’s wallow in rich Russian particular- Peasant perse naliiy. and Ins intulcr- , n .u ■' ■ ' " 

ri«»i Endures is a competent natural is- itv represented, however, tjie blowsy & '1n1c? h For over a decade women novelists 

ttc novel, about the Ukraine, he ultra-decadence of a style. Moorcock s have been assert ine the central siauifi- 


Kuman CiUliulics. Bolsheviks. Mos- 
lems, Lhe BBC. queers, ihe Hebrew 
God, people on housing estates: 


tic novel, about the Ukraine, the ultra-decadence of a style. Moorcock’s views were nani to inxe . Jews. 
Russian Revolution and the ensuing novel has fallen precisely by falling for LiUliolics. Bolsheviks. Mns- 

Civil War. Its subject is edit twentieth largely overripe literary fruit. lf ie BBC. queers, ihe Hebrew 

century. ‘T am n child of my century pcople ^n housing estates: 

and as old as the century. I was born in „ Overnpest of all things in Byzantium they re all scathed in burst after hurst 
1900 on 1 January": thus refugee Endures is its narrator. Colonel Pyat, of hotly furious prose. First Holy 
memoirist Colonel Pyat, old clothes or Dimitri Pyatnitski, alias Dimitri Russia, then Great Britain: on the Pyai 
merchant of London’s Portobello Mitrofanovitch Kryscheft, alias Maxim reading. 1 he darkly barbarian hordes of 
Road (rhyming by the way with the Arturovitch Pyatnitski, self- the East. Semitic. Carthaginian, have 
narrator of Salman Rushdie’s recent exculpating morphinistc and man of invaded and destroyed the sacred 
Midnight's Children: as old as modem violence, is an egregiously senile boast- courts of civilization, Byzantium the 
India h orn on the stroke of her er. His talents, according to himself, Holy Empires of the Christ of the 
nSeoendence? Vut ^for all the mod- "bound. They don’t include the talent Greeks. 


have been asserting the central signifi- 
cance of their experiences as women, 
yet. on the evidence of these novels, 
the habits of self-doubt and deference 


Overripest of all things in Byzantium they're all scathed in burst after hurst ,ne n , lts J? 1 scii-aouDtana aeierence 
Endures is its narrator. Colonel Pyat, of hotly furious prose. First Holy are a long time dying. The heroines ot 
or Dimitri Pyatnitski, alias Dimitri Russia, then Great Britain: on the Pyai both books are timid spectators of lives 


Independence). But for all the mod- 
ernity of his matter, Pyat’s manner 
wouldn’t have seemed too amiss in the 
nineteenth century. 

Michael Moorcock is, of course, 
extraordinarily prolific. And here he is 
displaying amazing versatility as well, 
zipping mftily across the fiction-scape 
from Sci Fi to FI, outdistancing the 
generality of authors, who usually take 
all their time just settling down at only 
one of those resorts. And his gear 


which seem to take place beyond their 
reach or control. Like children spying 
on an adult world, they nffer keyhole 
perspectives on existences they are 
ashamed to acknowledge. 

Elizabeth Troop chooses a clumsy 
“novel within a novel” frame for her 


to amuse. He's good, he says, at lang- “novel within a novel” frame for her 

uages. His narratives of Odessa life Pyat’s irnlc paragraphs persuade story. Her heroine, Kate, is a highly 
outshine Isaac Babel’s. His dystopian- only as boiling oil or rubber truncheons self-conscious novelist whose latest 
ism is more original than Huxley's or persuade. As he raves lie becomes as autobiographical work is being 
Orwell's. If people had only heeded his bleakly unlovable as any old con. If adapted for television. With a mixture 
gush of inventiveness he'd be as only, one keeps thinking, one didn’t of envy and relief, Kate hands over 
famous as Einstein - and anyway have to sit through quite so much of his responsibility for acting out her own 


icrsuade. As he raves lie becomes as autobio 


famous as Einstein - and anyway have to sit through quite so much of his responsibility for acting out her own 
Einstein sneaked his assistant's ideas, rabid rubbish. If only, as well, one life to Abigail, a nubile and energetic 
Sikorski of the helicopters came from didn’t get the occasional feeling that, young feminist from the RSC, while 
thc Ukraine, but he had nothing on along with thc author's most admirable secretly fearing that lhe real exper- 
Pyat. Pyat anticipated, he crows, aero- openness towards an ugly crank, a ienec uf her life is more fully embodied 
pfanes/rocket propulsion, aircraft car- discomfiting deal too much narratorial in Eva. her mother, who is laid out like 


all their time just settling down at only pyat. Pyat anticipated, he crows, aero- openness towards an ugly crank, a 

one of those resorts. And his gear pfanes/rocket propulsion, aircraft car- discomfiting deal too much narratorial 

change, from the future we’ve got used r iers; he tried out lasers, masers, sympathy was seeping intu the old a waxwork dummy in her geriatric 
to his being at, to the recent past of Hus technological marvels galore. He also, roller's dreadful, hate-filled ranlings. ward, sucking on a plastic tune 
novel, has gone ustoundingly smooth- 


ward. sucking on a plastic inf 


ly. What’s more, there’s no gamsaying 
tne exotic animation of the scene he’s 
touched down on: Odessa gangsters. St 
Petersburg bohemians, revolutionary 
brigands, Trotsky’s mistress, drugs, 
sex, war. great gfobs of stagey blood- 
letting, the grim rise of the Steel Tsar 
Stalin. But still it docs all rather come 
out- as,- well, not- much more than 
ginger ed-up Melvyn Bragg. 

Admittedly, Michael Moorcock's 
Bragging does have - and it's a relief lo 
keep discovering so - u good deal of 
ginger in il. Balzac, though feeling 


Miraculous births 


quite at home in the technique, would 
be pleased at its zestful application lo 
modern themes. Colonel Pvat’s eve has 


By Helen McNeil 

MARY GORDON: 

The Company of Women 
291pp. Cape. £6.5lJ. 

U 224 01955 4 


opposite direction, however, away 
from irony and towards lyrical sinecr- 


vvliile Father Cyprian, like the trad- 
itional church he svniboli/os, tries to 


Ity- Mary Gordon accomplishes (he instil iu her a holy contempt for the 


mgli-iinpiissihle task uf convincing us 


and literature (ueeouling in 


that women can still derive happiness him. Shukcspeuie has not saved a 


from the Catholic church's traditional 
image of their role. All ibis happiness is 

hard tot ake. when il entails living a life it (lie story m u young woman gets ( j on s, Ms Troon plants a judgment on 
in which not lung new will ever happen beyond court ship drama, where can it Darling Dauvhierx by having K. lie's 
again. Pail of the price The Company go? According to The Company of |'V producer remark of Blackpool 
of Women extracts from its readers is U'u/mcm, m Mows into the cyclical ■- innocence, that's wlmi it has. and 
iicccptiiiicc of a serenity ominously like patterns of motherhood and ihc vulgarity hilt honest with il It's a' hit 
quietism; the novel itself also under- woman ceases to he ” singular". This like you' - and tile hook.” Sueiicompul- 
gocs a peculiar levelling, establishing struggle between woman as symbol s j Vtf elbow-nudging is Kate's neurolic 
ciilm by a controlled, slow puce, sym- mid woman as sloty is reflected in the reaction to ;i childhood whose doiiies- 
inc try, flat characters, and a noniiim- structure ol Mmy Gordon's novel: tie routines we re made sc cure by Vicks 
live prose laden with appositions and eventually the symbol wins, vapour mb. and Chilprufc vests 

its discursive passages, and ils cliarac- Q As ^W-ilns has miracuhres powers- For Mrs Green, the cook in Win- 
ters' meditations have an almost re- g,, 1 :.™ 1 : ‘ , t , lllh J ilf iraret Powell’s Maids and Mistresses, 


single soul). Both are wrong, but 
Cyprian's proves to be the richer error. 
If (lie story of ii young woman gels 
beyond courtship ilrainu, where can it 


There is a constant tendency in 
Darling Daughters to belabour signifi- 
cances. Ellic, the fictional version of 
Eva, lives in *'a doll’s house, standing in 
a row of doll's houses”. The first honk 
which little Sarah, the fictional version 
of Kate, picks from her father’s 
shelves, mistaking it for a children’s 
story is. inevitably. The Doll’s House. 
Fifteen pages and several years later, 
Sarah ponders with leaden irony, 
“What happened to Nora? Ibsen 
hadn't written that one. Perhaps they 
were acting it out.” So many obtrusive 
references to ihe mummy of all femin- 
ist works should indicate in even the 
least perceptive reader thnt wc are 
supposed to he deep in liberated 
territory. Residual doubts that this is so 
stem from the obstinately deferential 
tone of the book, a lone of surrender 
rather than of struggle. Ms Troop 
allows Sarah to detect echoes not only 
of Ibsen , but also of Joyce and Proust - 
dangerous echoes these, indicating 
only too clearly the insecurities nnd 
limitations of a more fragile talent. A 
closer analogy is with the world of 
Beryl Bainbridge's A Quiet Life: a 
world of overcrowded rooms and 
mushy peas, of furtive desires and 
suffocating domestic reticences. 

The selling for Darling Daughters is 
Blackpool, though El lie "had never 
bothered lo penetrate the vulgar parts 
of the luwn, with the lower erect over 
the central bench". This phallic struc- 
ture is ihe presiding symbol of rejected 
muteness in the book, a i mi lei less that 
is both in ii mi daring and irrelevant. 
Sarah's father, a failed Labour candi- 
date. is chased from the house by her 
grandmother, a formidable imdriaich 
clad in her armour of lisle stockings and 
tight corsets.- who maintains a tyran- 
nous regime of household duties, sanc- 
tified by ii tireless litany of moializiug 
proverbs. Mad Jack the flasher, his 
raincoat stained with Milky Way, is nil 
that remains of the repudiated male, as 
the experiences of the honk ai e handed 
oil. in an nt tent u tiler I and joyless 
succession, down the female line. Fora 
while poetry seems to nlfer an escape 
from ibis 'inheritance, but Sal. ill's 
I'olsliiyan poet. Lev, proves as un reli- 
able as all the oilier men iu the hook. 
Incapable of dusting her readers' renv- 


favored one, the chosen. 


been educated bv the sort cif movie that meditation disguised as a realistic ^miniecn.asereni yoni, uousiy me 
made realism stay exciting: his mirra- mUhutgsromatu Mary Gordon's study Silillitig 

z ■ si V c - 5y ' n ^ rr 

hi., ii.,.. . u-iu, I . r-., „i metry, flat characters, and a minima- structure til Mmy Gordon 

^LSsjrs^ltvSr" n " mn,,, "" y ,w sy1,1 

gadge try of all sorts - who is obsessed its dSlsivc mssaees a id ils clmric As ll,c chosun lhc h 

by inventions, besotted by bicycles and ... Mic child was their hope, lt was a j 1 Iwvc an a most re- G,,d - ^clkilas lias miraculou 

planes, enjoys a lucky fit between his queer life that Felicilas would have, a^if mode si r.e- " , -* 

enthusiasms and the age of the con- i hard life, but how fortunate, “ ‘‘ S 

cepiual apotheosis of the tram. Zola s Elizabeth thought, to be like Mary, wer e a bmralions\ha onf can now do 

means come most aptly alive again Martha’s sister, like Felicilas. the Jg™ he? choke Sf life Felicilas 

cZm? P ?hL 5 SSfriS? 16 ! ^X ae V h ul C faVOrcd one ’ the choSen - similarly “ereses” abortions, the 1960s 

enums, the Futurists, and at the „ . r L a ■ j 

moment of train-borne Trotskyism. By ( h e end of the novel, Felicilas has she ha P heI babyi moves to a small 

Agreeably, Pyat’s affection for de- grow" U P> bad a " , 1 eg i* , 1 l ?, M I e cbl , town in upstate New York, and re- 
tail is not always doggedly plodding, and apparently failed to fulfil her car y christens tne miserable dogs Joe, Jay 
Moorcock can’t emulate Gilmer promise. On a deeper level her worldly and Peaches. 

Grass, nor even Salman Rushdie, in failure has only confirmed why Felici- nm-Hr.n is least successful in 

their continual use of the inventively tns was "called after the one virgin Mary Gordon ib > eas * iU ^ c ^J l ■ 

odd angle, the revealing connexion, martyr whose name contained some her dep.cuon of “ c 

but there are moments at least where hope for ordinary human happiness . "jjgjy A uni . ve ^L‘ y / t S " d su on) 
he Grasses very nicely on history. Pyat, By choosing to live a life of saintly SSS^ P ^5“ “S 
Jewish-looking child and self- ordinariness, she illuminates the lives n^h andX' devil ?s cteDiS with 
proclaimed inventor of the auto-gyro, of her mother, godmothers and priest, ■ ; } f U f relentlessly 

flies high over Kiev's Babi gorge, and leads them to accept their coming 

where Taler, in the German death- deaths. T have n^ver been happier in • iSSSS and keeps a 

camp there, "so many Jewish souls l 1 ^ ,• f tbink ^^ lz ,l bc b, L.i^u,|ii commune of Rrovelling girlfriends 
were to fly to Heaven”! Odessa, we're Felicilas s fairy godmothers. 1 will die . demonically parodies Father 
told was packed with people selling happy . Father Cyprian, like Pelicitas c rian . s compun y P f secular virgin 
food, drinks, charts, papers: “How only an apparent failure, feels himself y P. L ike Luis BuAuel's saintly 

Russia was full of men. women and f ead ? rfariri" ViritJlana. whose collapse into the 
chi dren with trays around their necks hands of God. in ,b ® hands of a girl . human js showi f by her s | ieer 

in lh9se days”. Hooked on cocaine, When Fe lid l as c mb race s her iconic nce j y f olher people’s company, Fel- 
Pyat !s eager to demonstrate that the Man an role as motter of a cliikl h needs gJbgrfg body and loses 

enure Revolution, that entire Civil wo fathers , |[w “ f | h ®P® ” 1 hcrse 1f so as to give him a strictly 


failure has only confirmed why Felici- 
tns was "called after the one virgin 


martyr whose name contained some her depiction of Felicitas’s life in girUurnsauttobcdying:whenshefails 
hope for ordinary human happiness", hirtory (university radical^m in the , 0 mee i the eye of the woman w,th a 
Bv choosina to live a life of saintly ^ 60s - hippie life style and so on), ponytail at the abortion clinic, the 
ordinarinesf she illuminates the lives Fclicitas’s experience of the world, the woman haemorrhages. Daughter of 
o f h? r Sr wdtStoind priS A«h. and the devil is depicted with her molher . mother of her rfiughter. 
and leads iheiiuo accept their coming heavy satire; she falls for a relentlessly Felicilas ends up inexorably tied to life 
death. -lS nev^Va haoSer il minor devil of.a professor who prays to by bonds of love. One of thc most 
mv lff'e’ thinks EliSh cmc of “St Herbert" Marcuse and feeps a beautiful passages In The Company of 
Felicitas’s fairv eodmothers ‘i will die commune of grovelling girlfriends Women reflects this ambivalent dis-. 
fSE- Uke FdSs which demonically parodies Father co ver y ; 

onfy an apparent failure! feels himself ^ y P"!" Vlke Ws sairftly r understand mothers who want to 

ready cleave it all behind me. in the "i.rtyrs. Like : Lu 1S , Bufluel s saintly take lhelrbabies - ljvcs . It is ,i fe they 


S v “ISr SSt^ri 5S£ responsible for spreading death. Felici- in sennee. mis latest uisia - 

,'- y w b r hp ;ir! iVc las and. later, her daughter Linda fear ment m Mrs Powell s seemingly end- 

By the end of the novel Fe, id. « has ^ he ha f her baby . moves to a smali SK ne^Alove w^fffi^is &S 

s;s.i,,d,.d»w = ii ssiissa.’ffijss fisws83?s.'S3ES srfisasasass® 

t. A . Unlir'it oe 'e life in • i. __ j-.i _i inrtlpkfnnl hprnmp. PIIh. K fin inp^Ilv 


Eown m upstate (New York, ana re- 
christens the miserable dogs Joe, Jay 
and Peaches. 

Mary Gordon is least successful in 

t i;r A 


d 0 « {£ them in order to survive; when Fellci- 

chnstens me miserable dogs Joe. Jay [us lunB from Cyprian, he crashes the 


hope for ordinary human happiness”. 
By choosing to live a life ot saintly 


happy”. Father Cyprian, like Felicilas 


War, was fought on ‘snow’." We sec 
Stalin watching Mickey Mouse films in 
a huge Kremlin kino, "while Russia 


heir necks bonus merely human is shown by her sheer 

i cocaine, Wn e . n Felicilas emoraces ner iconic of olher peop | e ' S company. Fel- 

u ,ha ‘ ,h ® ihe uf hope on icilas needs Robert’s body and loses 

Hire Civil two fathers , the mantle oi nope can , lf oc m iiivf him a stridlv 


pass on to her daughter Linda, “super- 
ior to all other girls her age in beauty, 
grace, and wisdom”. In serene ignor- 

r _ I • J. rn»ka« r.inrlon rtrfll' 


mm Tr MIIU, vruilE. nuanio cr . , . r#il . # r.**'.** nrau 

died at his command". A crazed aristo ance. Linda and Falhef Cypnan praj 
anarchist divebomb. an Odessa cliurch secretly for the ordination of women in 


secretly for the ordination of women in 

armed w i th'V FVbergi ** 1 io u r-gTass . their lifetime. don’s first novel, was a genuine Originally published in I960, when anti whistles." Here, surely, il is Mar- 

Ru5sia empties out into thc world a Marv Gordon offers enough in- Bildtuigs roman, moving from stasis lo Kinglcy Amis gave ft his “first-nos'el garet Powell herself who is at pains to 

crowd of chefs- and waiters-to-be, t nr m*ium in The Company of Women progress; the heroine's bout of humil- prize of the year , Edna O Brien is Tne express correct sentiments in coirect 

dispensers of Chicken a la Kieff . Boeuf ; n( i; ca | C the limiting ironies in Felici- Ity was delusive and self-destructive. In Country Girls has just been re-issued language. What Maids and .Mistresses 

Stroganoff and Strawberrv Romanoff. i a s's choice. Felicitus believes that love The Company of Women one of the by rweioenfela (I88pp. J-6-5U. 0 -97 interestingly demonstrates, despite its 

The Cheka's machine-guns “go cheka- : Ra means of seif-protection, and she is author’s most powerful meditations is 77983 4). Other recent reissues include owri more trivial intentions, is that it 

cheka-cheka just to prove what mercy - houl , Q ma rrv a stupid man for the about what constitutes the story of a paperback editions of three noyeisjiy was partly by making servants ashamed 

meant; a quick death rather than a slow of h i S silence. It is not enough to woman. When Felicilas is filled with Angela Carter: The Bloddy Chamber Q f iheir own language and experiences 

one". hi saved ■ she needs to be sDfe.too.The teenage pride and prejudice, she and Hemes and Villains (King Pen-, that the upner classes ensured Ihc 

But. alas, tor every arresting detail entire structuial and stylistic thrust of adores Jane Austen and foolishly iden- ^ eachj and The Magic hierarchy below-stairs was every bit as 

= .there nTcom^ny of Lit moves in the tifies with Elizabeth Bcnnei; mean- . 7oysho P (Vtrago. £2.50). • [ R ff d and formal as that above. 


incidental pleasure. 

In this middle phase of the novel, 
Felicilas is following an “educutipn 
narrative”. Final Payments. Mary Gor- 


em in order to survive; when Felici- lightweight and sentimental. Its chirpy 
i turns from Cyprian . he crashes the ‘one ' s resolutely set against discovcr- 
:k-up truck; w^ien she scorns her mg any of the social realities of the 
volous ward-mate in hospital, the world that it purports to present. The 
rl turns out to be dyi ng: when she fails adolescent, heroine. Ella , is an ideally 
meet the eye pf the woman with a d «“fu l kllch 1 en IJ m “? d ,n . an ,d * a . lly 
mytail at tne abortion clinic, the ha PPy household. Attractive and in* 
iman haemorrhages. Daughter of Jcfl'gent, she has her portrait painted 
r mother, mother of her uaughter, by a fashionable society artist, and 
licitas ends up inexorably tied to life while still only seventeen is promoted 
bonds of love. One of thc most lo ,be rank coojc. 

auliful passages in The Company of . . , , - ....... 

omen reflects this ambivalent dis- It is work of fantasy, with just the 
verv . lightest smattering of anecdotal hu- 

7 \ , . mour to stiffen tbe syllabub. The novel 

f understand mothers who want lo j s written, with the stunted correctness 
lake their babies lives. It is life they 0 f someone whose language has been 
must punish, for cheating them, for acquired at a remove from experience, 
trapping them, often children them- Etta's fastidious attention to her elocu- 
selvcs. “You are lieu to this life now; ,j 0n grammar arc crumbs, of no lit e- 

your life is over . The miracle is that ness from lhe gJ . eal house table . Yet it 
so few do it. That I did not uo it has often seems to be the author, not her 
nothing to do with me. That Linda is heroine, who is on tip-toe to be 
alive is a miracle, but not of instinct. o C meek "Etta hated standing around 

. • in the street, the cynosure of errand 

, boys, and often of Iheir ribald remarks 
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CANADA 


The uncertainties of Ottawa 

. ! — ll'ul j.j : hiiJ i hi* Jays ul unemployment :i n J Happiness, jinlilical unity, and 

n I he harsh struggle fur survival scion civility arc ul best vague and 

By H. S. terns return'. 1 CiiiKidiuns lunged lor the uncertain concepts. It is pretty 

goixl life, ant I ilit-y defined ii in clear, however, rlmt prosperity in 

KOHFkT BtilllWKl I Iajn DRUM* VL-r ? l,ia * L ’dnl 'ernis. 'I his united Canada has not contributed mtir- 

vtriNrt inns; fmiji is'ii- ' them ■" » VCf y compelling way, kcJlv to producing heaven on earth 1 

.. ' . ' ■ which transcended the barriers of j n the northern Imlf of North ■ 

I anild. . tolltt IW, P<,llli». |.. mRllilgl ., , eli siun iin .l <*.». America. There are twice ns mnny 

unn r i me in Canadians as there were forty 

•WVpp. I diversity nl imnniti Press. With his preternatural cajiacily years ago. They live longer and ' 
k , J,,r Ncnstng the feelings ul Hie individually they consume more 

(i KU2II -417 .1 iienple, Prune Minister Mackenzie ,|ian they have ever dune. They 

— _ _ King had anticipated the require- , rave l more . They have more ! 

H. KKNNmII L'AKTV and VV. I'KTKR minis lor the political survival at opportunities far education and J 

lh,> U'tir'v i-n , I hi-. tm.1 ri.... [ 





VVAKU (hJditars): 
Entering the Eighties 
Canada in Crisis 


the war's end nf his parly and recreation than ever before. They 
ad mi nisi rai ion. This me an I moic have fewer inhibitions. They help 
initiative in peacetime on the part t0 feed the Russians and die Chin- 


* CiHUfJii ill 1. 1 I'm v . — | b r iv tuu uiw >\u»taii 3 utiu uiw urn- 

Idllpp. Oxford Universitv Press. *" Guv urn me nl than anything he or esc. They do not seem to do much 

Pape i hack. £2 95. anyone else m Canada had ever harm to other people. Judging by 

Ii |9 MU3ifl y tlreamed i»r Canada embarked on their rhetoric they do not appear 

----- ---• ----- - v . ■“! experiment in Keynesian ecu- to like their American neighbours 


, hl ... ... . , ncmiic and fiscal niiinugenieni wiiicli very much, hut they cooperate with 

S.-V “U - "s S. : "W' 1 p™ in every, l,i„ 6 V „m 1 tuners 

sliaip-eved Mexican said sadly, The war itself provided the 

" 1 - • - t— — :« rr..M.i.,„ ii,.. 




.... 1 % \ w ." . »"*v. »««i iisvn piuviucil me 

lour Mexico! So lar l rum find experience and created the cnnfi- T lie essayists in Entering the i 

anti so close to the United States I” deuce which enabled the politicians Eighties: Canada in Crisis are wor- J 

A similar remark might he made in accept advice about ecniiuinic fieri up to a point; maybe Canada j 

at Kin i ( niiuilu as the < anadians „ IK | | iscal policy which nnne of as a political community is going ; 

lace up to the consequences of them wholly approved of or even to tall upurl. One of them, Michael ! 

forty years id profound change mulct Mood. At the centre of this bliss, questions the wisdom of "too i 

bronchi about not by revolutionary pul icy- mu king were the deputy much government”. His title cncap- J 

bloodshed bin by productivity and minister of finance. Cliflord dark, sulatcs his disc, ” “Rich by Nature, j 

prosperity. W. A. Mackintosh, Graham Towers Poor by Policy’; the Stntc and 

When Canada declared war "til (Governor of the Dank of Canada), Economic Life in Canada." The 
Ifailiiin’x side” in 19.19, |he Oinn- ^ bryev and Alex Skelton. The very existence of ten provincial 
ilians were Mill a religious people wa * demonstrated that Canada had governments and one federal 

not jiisl in the sense that they J* productive capacity, and a paral- government competing among 

were churchgoers, but morally and h*l capacity to bear n burden of themselves for the allegiance, 

intellectually. No serious politicians luxation ;ind lending to the public money and resources of the com- 

and very few educated people authorities, beyond what anyone munily is the root of the problem, 

espoused ideas not ruolvd in the ™ u * d reasonably have anticipated Bliss likens the addiction to 

Irmhs to be found in the leaching 'he years of depression. It was government to the cigarette habit, 
of the Christian churches - Roman “)c object of these economic tcch- fatal for some and debilitating for 

Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox ll!C,ans lo devise a policy which nil. 

- and the synagogues. Political dif- f ouki rc P ln . c p lhe demand created Canada tods i-nHc 

ference. stilf had 6 a sectarian Irish by war vnih a demand function sll nZ t to fhis arPumen ObvSv 

and reformation flavour, and even sufficiently Mrong . to run the mnni^nadon ov^ 

t; ,r»s si cconomy c y ,n pcace,,mc - **£ ts? 

United Church variety Radical , n '*? c mcn wcrc not ,,fr « f, rom 194 J lo J- 957 ,s no lon ? cr 

politicians tike Willinnf Aherl Silt IU L ,ch ccono,nisls of the kind at *°° good lo be true . Laokrng 

were more often than not fui dn u hom u M,Iton Fricdn,nn «nd F. A. back with the advantage of himf 
in enln lists Dissidents in Hfl >' ck I K,int nctl,s,M 8 fingers. For s, S hl Qne ran discern certain for- 
were men of t God as much k 1 Ihe P , . ,h . e kc V ,Q Prosperity was !“ ll0 » s factors which made it jmss- 
of the People Maurice nunlesds ca P l,nl invesimem, some "by the ‘ble foE ihe Ouawa mandanns and 

may ha« despised Mahoi» P and slatc f hul n,osl P rivB ‘c business, ‘heir political masters to do so well 
fought with archbishons hm hp As ar as consumer demand was for more than a decade after the 

wem to M,« ?Sukrtl Sd nr lcrS ihcy Rpproachod this end o World War Two. They 

a large eruJifix to be pfaced in the “ ul “ ud »- A hig handout along were for example, able to- apply - 

Chamber of the Leglsffie A^sein- £? of the Beveridge Report ‘he Keynesian prescriptions For 
blv in Otichee Citv Those well ( Cnnac,n produced a purallcl Marsh economic management rationally ‘ 

acquainted with Muuricc considered Rc P° rt > ™ s . ejected but Clark and consistently because they had 

this "smnrl politics" but it was tt i? s enthusiastic about family political problems. The provin- 
also a recognition that sacred svm'- al,owanccs f n P d ? generous pro- cal governments were then still j 
bolism was still ns important for £ rani " ie education and retraining weak and unlearned in the ways ot 
political success as patronage und tor demobilized members of the bureaucratic politics. The initiative 

government contracts. Armed Forces. This wus a mix m economic matters was still the 

c _» , , which the politicians, and parlieu- prerogative of the federal govem- 

Eveu as Ditplcssts was hanging larly Mackenzie King, found just mcn ‘- 

^ 't'TS 

sr^rF'niig dEss s “ uisrj^jrs, ?sf e ra n,s 

ideas of what life is about and to the Liberals ' which are nghlfully and constitu- 

whnt one wants from it. Robert w° n ?il y A heir f under ,lie British 

Both well. Inn Drummond and John Cnnada’s economic policy Norm , An l eri ] ca , Act- More and 
English write: advisers, like Keynes himself I V ore lhe Federa ‘ Government lost 

assumed ihut governments and ■ e P ower lo control public spend- 
in IW the Canadian Chamber of Politicinns nre rationnl beings and In !< and more and more were the 
Commerce undertook to look into ca P°hle of running mi economy p rov| ncttd politicians able to mobil- 
llie Tut tire. It iiolled Canadians in sensibly by u system of cyclical lze .„ P 0 ™ 1 ™ wppon demanding 
Kitchener and Vancouver, to discuv- pndgetling; stimulating demand and cosl| y services in health, education, 
er wlmi the vlumed for mid expected investment wheu enipTovmeiit is fal- , f 3l,s P 0 I , “ ,lon and welfare, which 
at war's etid. Ilic responses indi- lm # llnd restrainina 'them when ,he federal government was 
caled ti desire for a richer mmeriul employment is rising towards ‘■‘.’‘Pcc'cd ‘o support either by sub- 
life: refrigeraitirii. curs, nnd :i house 96 ' ,<10 l wr CL ‘ nt of the work force. s ‘ dlcs or b y according the provinces 
• lit the suburbs. Possibly because they The hlsion- nf ^ opporlunity to tax md spend 

were. not n»keU they did not express a 1 94 ? as^told 0 bv L4re Bnih!i?di i; Th “ d n °‘ hnppen i ust in the 
desire for a new constitution wnrlti n; j u njpssrx oothwcll, , 

: gowninienl , or intdifiationul work- SST"* 1 that fhl? S ‘ r ° ngly — ' ^ '' — ' ''' ' 

ers’ solidarity. THey did not get nnv S i,, lhal , h ' hb Keynesian i 

of these things, hut they did get re- SS251 JSf.u ‘ 
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ovens. Hicy also got family ullo- “ud bureauc ras h P ° WC h *7 Cn "! P * elh 1 mn makin e « collec- 

Jances, • unemployment insurance 5 m»ircs Thrfr , JQbs on ? "‘".f ,hc po l t 1 ? let,eR wilh n view 

beyond their wildest dreams, health nnlltirm , n to recruit to their publication. I would 

insurance, and contributory old ace E? uses . , l ! ,c,n - ■ /° # P pre ? B,e >' our hel P appealing u. 

pbiisinns. Economic 'procress nmde ■ Hecessary conditions for any of your leaders who may have 

' h,t, ^V S5[b ^ ^hfperiod STS. t ‘' nbm,y KSfived or pos*« Idlers fISmmS 

froth 1945 tolMfe) was one of almost L lh Cy , overs P? nd V ra,h f r IO '»<■’ or if possiMi 

1 sswl- cs wii "’ e 

no grand To Dciim in Canada VP yS . °i slc ? m “" d Parcels more . 


caso of Quebec but everywhere. 

The federal leaders, whether 
Diefenbaker or Pearson, were not 
equal , lo this new state of affairs. 
Diefenbaker was an emotional 
populist and no ndministrntur; 
Pearson was weak and much dis- 
posed to walk away from situations 
he could not face. For ten years 
Ottawa was soft at the lop. 

The same cannot be said of the 
present Prime Minister, Pierre 
Trudeau. No politician without a 
will of steel and an indifference to 
public opinion could have dealt 
with the terrorist infection in the 
way he did in October, 1970. But 
Trudeau has the defects of his vir- 
tues. He is an intellectual and an 
aristocrat indifferent to economic 
problems and little disposed to 
understand them. As a result, the 
Canadian economy is more or less 
out of control. Even bureaucrats in 
Ottawa are beginning to face up to 
the need to provide an income 
trom the sale of government ser- 
vices. Witness 7Vie Way Out, writ- 


Information please 


ben, of the Shelley circle; any letters 
to or by i hem, any Gisborne diaries 
or notebooks, for an edition of let- 
ters and journals of the circle. 

David M. Stocking 
and Marion K. Stocking. 

Beloit. Wisconsin 

Eliza Cook, Victorian poet and 
journalist (1812-1889): whereabouts 
of any original archival material 
relating to her. 


ten by two senior bureaucrats, 
A.R. Bailey mu! D. (i. Null, spoil- i 
sored uud published by an organ- 
ization the chairman of which is . 
the Clerk of the Privy Council of 
Canada (retired). ^ 

More seriously, Trudeau does not 1 
seem sufficiently to recognize that ' 
the centre of economic power in !, 
Canada is shitting away from : 
Ontario and Quebec and that a i 
new constitution imposed by sleight • 
of hand in the interest of Toronto 
and Montreal will not work as it 
did when western Canada was a 
nearly empty colonial dependency j 
of Ottawa and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces were peopled by fishermen 
and farmers with little capacity to 
embarrass the federal government. 
New constitutional arrangement* 
must take account of the fact that 
the western Canadians can turn off 
the gas laps and freeze Ihu major- 
ity of Ontarians, who no longer 
have coal or wood-fired healing 
equipment. And now, being far 
Irom Uod, this is just what they 
might do if sufficiently provoked. 


< 1 7W- 1 x ™ ). Charles „ Kathryn Longmeade. 

ijitulis Clair mo, it ( 1 795- 1, S 50) 122 Olive Road. London NW2i'UU 

Fanny Imlay Godwin ( 1 794- 1 Ji'| & )' 

Johu 'anil Matia Gisborne Id I mm ti, n , 

« Hb* b** ,d 1875). meml M&E*. 


bused ai the University of Manitoba 
is pleased to announce ! hat it intends 
to publish an authoritative edition of 
his writings and papers. The editors 
will include all correspondence to 
Lord Selkirk, as well as all writings 
by him. We would he pleased to hear 
from any holders of Selkirk papers, 
particularly those located outside 
the major archives and libraries in 
Britain and North America, who 
uould wish their material included in 
this edition. ' , ' 

J.M. Bumsted. General Editor.. ; 

The Papers of Lord Selkirk- 
St John’s College. The University o' 
Manitoba. Winnipeg. Canada 
&3T 2M5. 
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An equatorial among the Eskimos 


By Janies Kirkup 


the python-priestess - a prospect the crew and passengers. Tiifi has ness of the sunlit summer nights, boredom that nearly drives them 

he views with disgust. stayed below until the very last || ]L . drunken parties, the village mud. This part of the bonk pro- 

..... minute. As soon ns he appears on dunces, the life of cxoairinte vides a realistic und unftirticiUthlc 


TETE-MIC1IEL KPOMASSIE: he views with disgust. stayed below until the very last ,h c ' drunken ' parties, the village mud. This pari of the bonk pn*- 

■ ’*rrir»n!n Hu Hmenland .. , .. . , , , miiiute. As soon ns lie appears on dances, the life of cxoairinte vides a realistic und unfurgeiUible 

LAfrlcaln du Greenland ^^ending .hat he is oiily g»»iig deck the crowd falls suddenly sil- Duties, the sexual haWts. . hi- hunt- el, mux. A, the end, when Tele 

309pp. Paris: Humiliation. on a short visit in a relutive. lie cnt. the women lower their eyes , a* i„ g ail j fishing, und always the leaves in go hack to Europe and 

— " "" obtains his parents consent to the sight uf this black giant. But extraordinary food - blubber Africa, the old, puverly -stricken 

,. u- aV L j pisl n er r« blS sixlc °nl» gradually (hey reguin their friendly mostlv, whnlemeat (raw), walrus outcast lie has been living with 

This is surely the most exlraordi- bjrthday. to Port-Bouei. a few snules, nnd come forward to wcl- fali S ' CH , i mcM j ncSi slr i ps 0 f dried turns his head away to lmlc his 

nary book to come our of black kilometres From Abidjan. He works come him with true Greenland reindeer meat, and particularly doc tears, and refuses to look back as 

Africa. It is the story of the his way there by helping the driver hospitality. He hears them mutter- nienl t1ie t i cs]l of t | 10S c “huskies" lhe author boards the boat. A 

author’s boyhood and youth with of a "raxi-broussc” - a desert mg compliments about him. But so riinian ,icizcd bv writers like striking imnge ..f the depth of fecl- 

his parents, relatives and twenty-six truck used for transporting goods many of them. Hnd especially the Jnck London, hut here shown ing, admiration and love tliis Afri- 

brothers and sisters in the bush and people in the wilds of Afnen. children, think he is a supernatural c | ear K. t jieir true light, as vici- can generated everywhere he went, 
and forests of Togoland. It goes on He finds a temporary job in Abid- being - for one of their “spirits ous nuarrelline bloodthirsty and 


This is surely the most exlraordi- 


to tell of how, still a young boy, inn, and his aunt wants to find living in the snowy mountains” is a child-eating, 
lie escaped from his traditionul, him a girl and make him settle black man. However, T6i£, with his ! ’ 


K ‘.-- cieany m their true ligtit, as vict- 
ir spirits ous quarrelling, bloodthirsty and 


python-worshipping home and made down there. But family life is not good nature, big smile and wonder- The winter comes, and we are knov y n ' OI bis documentaries of the 
lus way all alone through Africa, for this adventurer. He makes his tul friendliness, soon persuades to jH 0 f narulvzin& snowstorms of Arctic on French television, who 

t— j . - - - -T-- ...!aL — a — ^ j i. _ • l j P _ 1 . ni fill Ac mo tmt nfl llicit nnl i I nruc all 


The book has an excellent intro- 
iiu Lining. clnciion by Jean Malnuric. well- 

Tlie winter comes, and we are fo1 ,as docunientancs of the 


Ins way ait atone tnrougn Ainca, ror inis aaventurer. i-te maxes nts tut friendliness, soon persuades ,„ JU U1 i ,.i U »a. u ..i, i . 1 . 

Europe and a terrifyingly stormy way, with almost no money, and them that lie is human, and here, ] on g t reks with i rn«-icm »d M ““2 

Arctic Sea to the place of his with incredible slowness and diffi- ns in Afnca and Europe, everyone across snow and ice between dis- Arctic exploration has been from 

dreams - Greenland, where he culty, doing odd jobs here and takes to him at once, and all com- tan. villages. And nil the Time. 

spent three years in the eternal there, to Accra, capital of Ghana, pete to offer him hospitality. - - h rrt,,,! P1 ’ c,,, * c ,c ,l “* 

snows, in the far north of the where for a short while he works ...... 

world’s biggest island of ice, almost as a radio announcer for "The *b c resl me door is a 
penniless, sharing the daily (and Voice of Ghana”. moving account or his friendship 

lS^as l, t f hey°shoSfd pr'operiy be' Aft " 3 fe h w n,onths J hc has and i/nanual IhrnTi goes beyond 
j “ P P j earned enough money for u sea R ]| our western notions of morality. 

c voyage from Takoradi lo Dakar in f or i n true Eskimo fashion Tilt is 

The book, written in a very Senegal, calling on the way at offered wives, sisters and daughters 

fluent, candid style, is the work of Guinea, Liberia, Sierra Leone nnd as hj s bed companions everywhere 


W persists in moving further and £ * rThh*™ iS lh t C 

further north, in search of the Sf^ pl S V.h'”? T" "ff" 

-real” Inuit. those unspoiled by “«,^ C cn S f“ lhC 

drink and western civilization. ^ fclB r ™« 

thus opening the way for future 
The third part of the book generations of non-white explorers, 
describes how he finds his ideal in African and Oriental. This truly 


_. . . voyage from 'Takoradi to Dak.tr in f or m true Eskimo fashion Tilt is a very pour, deprived, anti-social outstanding book is one thin I lit- 

The book, written in a very Senegal, calling on the way at offered wives, sisters and daughters and indeed desperate situation, suf- crnllv could not put down until I 
fluent, candid style, is the work of Guinea. Liberia, Sierra Leone nnd as h, s bed companions every wheie faring starvation, poverty, isolation had,' to mv great recrei timshed 
a natural writer and a born Gambia. He arrives in Dakar wjth j le wanders. He describes the mad- from ilic comm unity, and h terrible it. B 

observer of landscapes und men. It almost no money left. But with 

is divided into three parts. In Part customary self-reliance and adaplu- , 


One, the author describes his boy- bilitv, he finds a post as translator 
hood and youth in a traditional at the Embassy of Ghana. Hc stays 
Togoluml village, an account which, there only in order to save enough 
in iny experience, has never been cash: after six months he gives in 
equalled for its vivid humour, his notice and leaves lor 
excitement and poetry. In it he Mauretania, travelling from the 
tells of happy hunting excursions capital, Nouakchott, by Land Rover 
for lizards, and exactly how they tu Pori- Etienne (now known as 
arc caught. His adolescent coni pail- Nuadibu). His plan was to cross 
ions would cook them to extract the Sahara from there in Algiers, 
the fni, which is rubbed carefully but when lie finds that there is no 
on their peniscs, which it is sup- longer any kind of transport avail- 
posed tu make bigger and thicker able, and unwilling to cross the 
and stronger. desert on foot, lie returns to 

Bui one day. while out gathering ^ar where with typical acumen 
coconuts. Tile has r, traumatic <md enterprise lie ..htaiiis a posl at 
,.vrwi.*nri- Ai I tie ion nf a wind- lhe Ind,an Embassy. Six months 
•S ^n£ l palm P h? l W S. !■?«. ,*« "8*- resigns Ids post, and 

deiilv Cl > 1,1 ruin cd bv aged m ' h h" 'lloucv tliiis suv.-.l man- 

python and lu-r bnanl in then hilly :i ^-' hn-tlly to gel m Marseilles; 
nest. The buy is so petrified hv ;imi ,c P v « « und 

terror, he can hardly move, but }*}}”*• hrst 

cventualiv begins scrambling down sl 8'“ “f F.urupeun civilization, 
the trunk, the python after him. He soon moves on to Paris, 
He manages to knock the python where lie is befriended by various 
to the ground, but at once it starts people. I think it is one proof of 


gliding buck up the I tank towards the author's extraordinary character 
him, hissing and baring its fangs, and sunny disposition that cvcrv- 
In desperation, the liny throws where hc goes lie makes friends. 


himself from the tree nnd falls Indeed, people soon take In him. 
unconscious when he hits the and love him, and he says that his 
ground. last host in Paris, with whom he 

Allractcd liy .he _ he 

^ n . u, ^ rmB ’ ,r y in Bonn (staying one year with u 

b other run lo h.s help, see the G fady aiKl her voung cousin 

STCBhS'Sn^-SB Ztvsi ^ 

wlh lh bmries C ‘ bu h . C n b a V bone°s VCr a re who ^aneously invilcd him to 
broken. They carry him hack to his ^ 

hut, where his father tries to find *\ u ™ r ly 

where the python has bitten him: h slepping-slonc, 

the boy is still unable to speak and ^ op n ‘ 1 8 n - 

tell of his ordeal. When he regains Like ninny Africans, T6i6 is a 
consciousness, he lies motionless clever linguist, and besides his 
and apathetic for a lone time, native tongue and French he soon 
despite various native remedies that picks up German and Danish - 
arc applied. just us later hc will pick up the 

Finally, hi, father, who is an various l a "8“ a e« °< Greenland, 
adept of a sect of python- The second part of L’Africain 
worshippers, takes him, with his du Greenland tells of the long sea 
mother, on a journey into the for- voyage from Copenhagen on a 
est to visit a sorcerers, a sort of cargo boat, through a terrible 


pythoness, who lives with pythons storm and into the gathering ice 
in a hut specially constructed so and cold of Arctic waters. Again 
that they can glide at will in and he has very little money, though 


out of the holes she has made in his “father" in Paris is to send him 
the walls. After ceremonies and a small allowance every month. Hc 
incantations, the boy, still quaking docs not possess adequate clothes, 
with horror, is released from the not much more than a couple of 
python spell in a very powerful thick pullovers. His descriptions of 
dramatic scene, and is allowed to the Arctic seas, afloat with ice and 
return home. Hc is healed. Bui his then drifting icebergs, are masterly, 
father promises to dedicate him to fresh, seen with h naive yet mar- 
the python cull. vellously observant eye. He tells of 

n ..^ . the Arctic summers lengthening 

h ' s convalescence the boy of |hc midnighl sun , Thc 

land nnSi. 3 , h ?° k f bnUt v “ cold becomes so intense hc can 
and on the shelves of a missionary . .. h f . 

library m Lorn*. Ai once he is fas- hartJly ljreatne ' „ _ . , 

cinated by thc idea of this distant Then they pass Cape Fane , in 

land of snow and ice. so different the extreme south of (irecnlano, 

from his own country. He reads as and the ship enters the harbour uf 

many books as he can find about Julinnehah, called by the Eskimos 
Greenland and thc Arctic, and K'ukortoq, "the White Place”, after 
studies atlases of the polar regions the masses of drifting icebergs. A 
and northern Europe. He feels now great crowd of Inuit is waning to 

'hat he ha* to escape from his welcome the boat. They are laugh- 

home, and from the dedication lo ing arid shouting, and joking with 


GRECIAN AND ITALIAN 
CULTURE FROM PRINCETON 


FIFTH CENTURY 
STYLES IN 
GREEK SCULPTURE 

Brunilde Sismundo Ridgway 
A sequel to her two previous 
hooks on the sculpture nf the 
Archaic antluf the Severe periods 
of Greek art, tins volume by 
Brunilde Ridgway examines the 
various sculptural styles within 
the period 450-4U0 B.C. 1 lie 
major emphasis is »n styljslir 
analysis, which involves close 
observation and description ut 
drapery and anatomy in their 
various renderings, and is 
supported by many photographic 
details and a glossary. 

159 ill us. 8*4 xTT. 

Cloth, £26.10. 

Limited Paperback Edition. £8.7U 

THE WORLD OF 
THE FLORENTINE 
RENAISSANCE 
ARTIST 

Projects and Patrons, 

Workshop and Art Market 
Martin Wackqrnagel 
Translated by Alison Luchs 
In the first English edition of 
Martin Wackernagel's classic oi 
Italian art historiography, 

Alison Luchs provides a biography 
of the author, an essay on impor- 
tant later publications related 
to Wackernagel's themes, and a 
new bibliography of some 600 
publications pertaining lo the 
study of Florentine Renaissance 
art and architecture since193R, 
when the original German edition 
first appeared 
Cloth, £21.70 

Limited Paperback Edition, £8 40 



MORGANTINA 
STUDIES, VOLUME I, 
THE TERRACOTTAS 

Malcolm Bell 

Malcolm Belt introduces a large 
body of mostly unpublished finds 
m this archaeological study of the 
figurative terracotta production 
at Morgan tina, a Creek city In 
central Sicily, from the sixth to 
the first century B.C. Thc volume 
provides hoth a stylistic and 
historical study and a catalogue- 
of more than 1,300 terracottas, 
with photographic documen- 
tation. 

1.000 illus BV'j xll” £3200 


THE MAN I PRETEND i 
TO BE 

f/n*( W/orjnii's .nul Si*lm Ini 
Poems of (.initio Go/Ztini) 
Translated and Edited by 
Michael Palma with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Eugenio 
Montale 

[ruiivfati'ri lii'ii' in .i liiluigitiil 
I'ditioii is It.iliuu piici Guiilo 
t io/z.mn‘% (1 IIM 1- 1 Mliil Im'SI- 
kiinwntiilli'c lion nl pui-niN. /)»> 

( i if/urjuri-N. .iliui); with a *i , liu turn 
of In*- other purim Also tin iudt'd 
is an introductory fNL.iy by 
.iiu ilber It. dun poet. Lugi'iiio 
Montale, winnur of tin* 1'I7 5 
Nobel Prize I nr Literatim? 

Lucked L ibrjiy of Poetry in . 

Translation 

Bilingual Cloth. £9.30 
Paper. £1 50 


GEORGE SEFERIS: 
COLLECTED POEMS 
(Expanded Edition) 

Translated, Edited, and 
Introduced by Edmund Keeley 
and Philip Sherrard 

This new bilingual edition of the 
work sot Nnhtfl Prize-winning 
Greek pool George Seleris both 
supplements and revises the two 
earlier editions published in 1967 
and 1969 ll presents for the 
first time the complete "Notes 
for a Week'," Throe Secret Poems. 
and three later poems that were 
not collected by the poet him- 
self but whose English translation 
hc authorized during his lifetime 
Bilingual. Cloth, £17.40. 

Pajier, £5 70 
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St Louis’s gift to St Denis 


D- A.MUINfc .1 ir. riAiWi; i-~» 

Black Women In American Bands Josephine Baker’s life not to he found 

in the "official’ versions, with 


anil Orchestras 
31‘Jpp 1 lie 


stories enausted by fifty years lei- 


By Patrick O’Connor 

— _ - w j |L , n ,j IC rw ip C whs pub- ers over Jim Crow race laws led to Pierre MacOrlan; Linne de Pougy 

I.YNN HANEY: lished, ":i liqueur for which it will a smear campaign being launched is variously Pugny or Pouney and 

Naked Al the Feast probably he necessary to substitute against her by the right-wing gutter Offenbach is said to have died in 

A Biography of Josephine Baker another'. press. Josephine's political and 1890. 

3 3 Kpn Kubs°n books. £ 7 .5(t. This book mixes the results of “^logical naive* arc apparent in Whal would be of rurlhc!r 

i» B&Q5I 140 5 [hc ;lllt | u , r - s research, which has JSSnl? imcresl is a IheHlriail biography of 

II AM OINLTTK BANOV: produced a number of facts about jnf a n Pr f! !. I"!? f . Jose P hinc Df »ker. Once she lias 

■» “ »- emtemm: 

jbs if js””' ^“nd c rx b -\^r^wh^ ;tpr^ ! o: r fc *s 

«* v ^y f un ny. 8 whether accurate SKI'S ^ l^\ wi ‘ h wh * m she worked ' Shc me "' 

iSW or not) and /certain amount of 5u ,l d b J e “ilton.. but hardly quotes. Janet 

creative licence. “As the Paris- _ Th J®- rainbow ^. t.nbe Flanner and Colette, both of whom 

' '' Berlin express crossed the holder !«? .wentv five warn of her HFp he wrote about Jose P hine ’ s Parisian 

Jhc last time Josephine Baker a,,d cut through the rich German y ycan * 0 her bfe ' debut. Anna de NoailJcs was 

nlnvL-fl II season ui I undtm at the hcarlliinJ . . . Josephine si triug with This will not he the last hook inspired to write n poem ubout 

Palladium in ]<J?4 Tiincri’ Murari her pet snake Kiki dozing in a “hour Josephine Baker. Shc assured her; u different book would have 

interviews! li.-r f„r Ota tluartliau hat box on her lap, stared out ut her own literary industry by pro- found room for this and for the 

and It ended the article "She danced | he countryside aiici wondered what — - 

the ('hnrlcshiii dressed in ostrich "W ‘‘head. Well no doubt she did, j 

feathers, on n drum; she danced ut b 4 l . d,,s ls | bc att . biography | 

the Foiies ilvrgcre dud in bananas; !lld 11 b |{ d,lck and * could j 

sin* saw u pregnant woman disein- bilVL ‘ dn,,c Wldl lc5S ll - 

I’D welled; site won the Croix de Ms lliincy makes much of 


(V/^Tliisl ri tailor , H a SicyWiw a ndSwht- **<« * nd r £' tc,lin S of which 

fen. Folkestone) £12.25. ■" VB [ y fu . nn V* ™: ther awu ( ralc f 

ii wind iiJA7 or not) and a certain amount of 

creative licence. “As the Paris- 

— Berlin express crossed the border 
The last time Josephine Baker and .J-’ 111 through the rich German 

* 1 uni rlln i*» I Inc^nlimr citrine with 


(ruerrv." On that occasion she Josephine having posed for 1’icusso, 
drew wl loons of delight from the Van Dongen, Culder umi others - 
audience, whose ears mid been hm- but ilie artist who responded most 


lereti by the pup group in the first readily to her as a model, who 
luilf of the programme, when she became ns it were Toulousc-Laut- 
rnade her entrance on four-inch rec to her Jane Avril, wns Pnul 
platform soles, three elongated Colin. He attended the rehearsals 
powder blue ostrich feathers nod- of La Revue Nigre and made n 
ding utop her turban. All __ the poster of Josephine to advertise the 
opera glasses on the backs of the show, mid shortly afterwards a 
seals had been removed and half- second one for the annual Bal 
way .through her performance Nfcgre. As well as illustrating two 
Josephine stopped to point a finger volumes of her memoirs he became 
towards the stalls ami said, “OH C h e first of Josephine's Parisian 
Madame, you are shucking me. lovers. She appeared nearly every 
Yes, you there fiddling around with year until the outbreak of the war 
those little glasses. _ Don't do it m n new revue cither at the 
pease, keep your illusions!" Any Casino or the Folios, but possibly 
illusions one may have hud ubout her greatest triumph was the revi- 
h$r are dispelled on the first pugc V n| of Offenbach's La Crtole given 
of Lynn Haney's biography where a t the TMAlre Maiigny in 1934. 
one reads ‘Her limits were on a One of the works of Offenbach's 
grand scale - megalomania, un- final vears, the title role had been 


bridled egotism and wild squander- created by Anna Judic. of whom 
ing - faults that are beyond the Reynaldo Hahn wrote: "Elle a une 
imagination of Je petit bourgeois, vilaine petite voix ... cl die 
So they only saw the good things chunte des chansons de ieune fille 
about Josephine. To them, shc was avec unc telle grflee que pas une 
a goddess.' scconde on n'est pas choqud. Son 

The lives of actresses are ,ac| csl inou '- Ellc dil des chansons 
inclined to fall either into the Cin- ‘ ra,des ’ dussi I mail ellc les dit de 
dcrclla category or that of "born la t “^ on “l* cl J^rc” - these 
in u trunk". Josephine was one uf eould equally well describe 

the former, the illegitimate daugli- , s s,n 8' n S ' n the 

ter of an itinerant street musirinn and 1930s. 


ter of an itinerant street musieinn 

and n waitress, her parents parted _ ewi .„ „ u , 1B . „ . 

shortly after the birth of a second great theme which has already 
child. She grew up in St Louis been exploited to the full by her 
which was the scene of the worst companion Jacques Abley. who 
race riots the United States had so recruited her for the Resistance in 
far known. Twice married by the the early days of the war, in his 
age of fineen, when she was book La Cuerre Secriic de 

V<lC , r l" A H* years in , io^nhine Linker. Shc turned her 
vaudeville, Josephine s second whole energy to this cause until 
mother-in-law used to find excuses , hc cntr y J nl0 the war of [hc 

°i of ,hB if vis- United Antes, when she began a 

Ileus . Cfllloil. She wan AC inmt'rl nf I _ r . , . & 


child. She 



Joseph ne Baker s unease stemming from her childhood in St Louis . about 
the colour of her skin did not refrain her from the exotic revelation of her 
physical charms. Here the famous singer poses mute but resplendent in her first 
and silent film Les femmes des Foiies Bergfrre (1927) 
(Photograph by courtesy of H. Roger Violiet, Paris ) 


W >7 '<"* war of the 

EJTSjf of ,hB way If Vis- United Antes, when she began a and silent film les femmes <fcs Foiies ! f 

msSLt sltjstla s* ^"e P r r, r- g l:^ d . r (Photogn,ph bv K3 

skin than that or her own family, during this era sL was awarded dUC i'^ 8 [ lve r se P ara,e autobiog- essay Kurt Weill published about 

SMWiK S?i£'5vS£T paKsu 1 si- - 

Paul Dcrval at one time she used froid rumamuuble'’ and her comrade bBt bai found n,te ™*‘ v e versions singing comes from Billy Daniels 
to rub hor skm with lemon in the Captain PullLolc said ''the destinv ? f , ™ ny CV u ntS u C , u J led , ( rom 416 who SBid "She wasn't y a great 
11 A, ‘ hcr ,if0 of our allies and conscquenUy h? 5 2 t she held wilh , P eo P le s ‘ n 8 er ""til late in life. In the* end 
Josephine battled against those pre- Free French was written jnnart h d ^ nown .°, r xen the slar - she ,urned out to be one of the 
juihccs which inflicted on her as a over the pages of J’ai Deux ^ CI [I 0r 7 .P ays tnc ^ s 0n everyone, best French singers of all time”, 
young girt wounds from which shc Amours" . *9 son ) e eases Josephine's There is no discussion of her 


At that final Loudon appearance 
in 1974 the high soprano had 
become a mellow contralto and the 
songs she sung, wilh the aid of a 
hand-mike, were just "standards" 
of the day to which she brought 1 
no particular distinction. The , 
atmosphere changed suddenly 1 
though when she started to sing in ! 
French the song Hikieganle wrote i 
for her "Darling, Je Vous Aimc : 
Beaucoup” and then one was in 
the presence of the legend which, j 
at the age of sixty-nine, one really , 
had no right to expect to discover \ 
intact. At the end of the perfor- : 
mancc when the curtain wns raised 
for the Iasi of many calls, it slop- 
ped at about three feet from the 
floor to reveal just Josephine’s • 
Ices, knees knocking in u vigorous 
Charleston. 

Despite the reservations 1 have 
expressed, this is an enjoyable account * 
of Josephine Baker’s adventures from 
rags to riches and buck more times than 
an ordinary mortal could have Horne. : 


It was witli a group called the 
Jones Family Band that Josephine • 
Baker’s professional career began 1 
at the nge of thirteen. Old Man 
Jones played a big brass horn, his 
wife played the trumpet aiul their ■ 
daughter Doll pluyed the fiddle. 
Neither Mu Jones nor Doll have 
found their way into Antoinette 
Handy’s study o i female iiiMrunteii- ! 
*nl players in the hislorv uf Muck 
music m Hie twentieth century. She ! 
has drawn the line where " street 
musiciuns are concerned but the : 
book collects together details of | 
|he careers of over one hundred ! 
instrumentalists who have played in j 
American bunds and orchestras in ■ 
the last fifty or so vears. A few I 
nre famous - l.il Armstrong (the 
second Mrs Louis Armstrong). Nel- : 
lie Lutchcr, Mary Lou Williams • 
ami Lovie Austin, Iml mostly they 
are just working musicians who i 
made their enreers without becom- 
ing stars or celebrities. No une i 
need be surprised at the variety of j 
experience ami accomplishment that { 
block women hnve contributed - 3 
Dr Hundy is herseir u virtuoso 5 
flautist who has had a wide career • 
on the concert platform in America • 
and Europe. Her hook is in six i 
sections, each dealing with a calc- \ 

E ol perlnrincr -• string, key- • 
d, wind and percussion players, ! 
orchestra leaders and so on. Alt intro- { 
ductinn to each section is then followed t 
by (he career biographies of the players 
selected, ’i’here are various charts and 
photographs to supplement these texts 
and examples of the forms used and the 
questions asked. 

1 could have wished that the two 
authors, Haney and Handy, had 
managed to take a leaf out of one 
another’s books. Naked At The 
Feast could do wilh some of the 
scholarly research and academic 1 
reticence that Black Women in \ 


One of the few quotes about her •««*'«• **nu acaucimw 

singing comes from Billy Daniels *\ etlCBnce ,bat Black Women in 
who said “She wasn't y a areat ^ne^can Bands and Orchestras 
singer until late in life. In the end d,sp ays and similarly a little more 
she turned out to be one of the between the facts would 


yuung girl wounds from which shc Amours" 

never really recovered. Af( „ ...... « __ 

Following her first secern in Iri^T iSi sl" IhJ " " Un,b “ ‘ his qu«tT 0 nab7e ^em'em. TfirTd =1““ ,r ™ 

New York shc was approached by Foiies Bcrgirc where she launched ihni mL h? ^° ke i c sus P ect her y° an 8- natural voice on the £ „ '1,1 ** ve ,. thc deta, J s .°[ 
Caroline Dudley who was plithninc her famous' imnersonation hf M?rv M H , an 5 y - 8 ‘ nte ^ est hqs gramophone records she made be- k , 2 carn S ,onk as P ia . ras J 

. to' present the ^ flrst RlI-blac^ TlioJ QueeS .of ScS r ll sH In "IJC ’"*5?: ,*** - of ^en 1926 and 1939 considerably f h ” d &%■ **** had f 

■ d =r?3raaia3£ &3L H “£Jr 

S3S ho.TMSfrc $ pS S ra,h " J°-phlne „ rae from .back- 

manager, had starred In ' ° Wn ' P ro 8 ramm *. of the. "art critic” ground where she hZd |JS£ !? A,b fl la «“»!« (^e author 

rrtimu J - .-t ‘ : r .... . J. Q* Dnwnhenrtsrl Plume uihn clltl 


7 I j , a,,c ,lc,u WI[I * people singer until tale in life. In the end wnwariy a tune more 

who had known or seen the star, she turned out to be one of the s P acc between the facts would 

Memory plays tricks on everyone, best French singers of all time” ma j -»- the , sec ? nd book easier to 

so that in some cases Josephine's There is no discussion of her r . To 6* ve . bul one example, the 

glamorized version has more of the development as a singer bevond enlries , on Lovie Austin, whose 

Hno nf truth Thm „ „ — u- thi. nL^.ki. , y °_° career lasted from I92U until her 


manager, had starred In the first ^qf' 
mnnyrah/w d grand spectacle alt 2 
Bergtrc, and had 
opened her - own botte . dc huit, 
Chez Josdplilne,- in the rue ronJ : 
talrto. incident ally during the same ' 
rnonut, that La Coupolc opened oh 
Ihe Boulevurd Montparnasse. . She 
WAs twenty years old. Such was her 
rpme .-that It even reached tKc ' 
dlnhtg table in the rue dc Flcurda 
whete • Alice B. Toklus : nn med o 
Ueskert Custard /Jorepliinh Baker. 
Th©. ;maln '= irigtedient 'was, of 1 
course, bananas \nst it. ^Iso called 
Wf Jhfec. inql® .spjions pf Liqueur " 

l ^W.I^;'wi!i Mta,VoklS 5 


Ancient Geographers 

Kwnliiit draws In tUhlly, 

' Bio light ptialicd down. 

tiicked in. di'if slrona cxcilement 

or cloud niul dark, coining un ' . 
with (he liannonv of nuts 

wqlklng carefully amid rinneent. r 

(lie Inmlscnpcs of ducicni geographer^. 


wmen is presumably what Mr uui noimna aoout ner 

Daniels is referring to. vlv,d Personality or her famouB 

leopard-skin upholstered Stutz 
Josephine came from a back- Bearcat automobile which, accord- 
ground where she heard ragtime "f 8 !? A, ^ rta . Hu S cr (Ae author 
and jazz from her infanev but she °- f Dow ^hearted Blues who still 
was never a performer with 5he ^regularly in New York) "She 
refined musical sensitivity that the 2frl t -a ,ike ,? ou * ht M 
true jazz musician has - that abil- od ‘B e l d > $hc d go so fast . 

n T slc As « his » only reference- 

la aSdnLtJ ^ inSt . l u QCl book 80 dealing with its sub- 

musidaos^ Sid foll °w other Sect, it will be of value to anyone 
a .J e , a i dn1led ' interested in the history of Ameri- 


desianed unit Tnn D a inicrosiea ,n the history ot Ameri- 

of the 8 he 2 sed worId m uslc. As a social study, the 

Horn? So Souah u JlVr r H* tU £ l P icturc J avai,able somewhat frag- 
tradltlon nf i mil WB - ^ r ? m * be mented and the material might be 
ESS 1 re-presented in a different way#'-. 


gogrnp, whSt’ 

Penelope Shuttle "t**! 

■ l: ~ 1 J“ sl « mVch changed ■ " preSably L thr 


loimance style owed just 
to the Quarfler St Denis. 


mutjh changed 
. better. 
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DAVID I. (jOLDNTKIN: 

Dostoyevsky and (be Jews 

23lpn. Univcrsitv of Texas Press. 

S17.5U. 

ft 2'.*2 71528 5 

The title of this scholarly study might at 
first glance seem an invitation for the 
raising of eyebrows. Although, ;is the 
spedalisfs remind us. Dostucvskv was 
a prolific journalist, polemicist, diarist, 
and letter-writer, we rend hint, after 
nil. for the visionary power and the 
probing psychological insight of his 
novels, and in his fiction itself Jews arc 
notable chiefly for their absence. There 
nre occasional passing references, 
almost always hostile, to “the Yids", 
but the only actual fictional pot unit of 
a Jew Dostbcvskv ever undertook was 
the vignette in The House of the Demi 
of Isai Fomiteh. who is u kind of exotic 
grotesque mascot for the other con- 
victs, teased by them "as one teases 
dogs, parrots, or unv sort of trained 
antniar, regurded by them, and by the 
narrator, with a mixture of contemp- 
tuous amusement and condescending 
affection. 

Apart from poor Isai Fomileh, the 
sole apparently Jewish figures in any of 
the novels are Lyamshin, the conspir- 
ator who betrays his comrades in The 
Possessed and who would seem to be. 
as David Goldstein plausibly argues, a 
convert front Judaism; and the bizarre 
Jewish fireman in Crime and Punish- 
ment who makes a walk-on appearance 
- so brief as to go unnoticed by many 
readers - in order to witness Svidrt- 
gailov's suicide. Mr Goldstein's read- 
ing of the suicide scene in Crime and 
Punishment is a touchstone, at once 
fascinating and problematic, of his 
whole approach to this subject, and 1 
should like to return to it presently. 

Despite the remarkable paucity of 
fictional treatments of Jews by Dos- 
toevsky, Goldstein's meticulous inves- 
tigation nf every relevant document 
togclhu with eve iv secondary text on 
the subject convinces one that he is 
dealing with a question nl considerable 
importance lor the understanding ol 
this tormented, ambiguous genius. 
Goldstein traces what amounts to an 
ominous evolution in Dostoevsky's 
thinking about the Jews. Al the begin- 
ning uf his career, lie had actually 
contemplated writing a play culled The 
Jew Yankel. and since lie probably 
knew no Jews fust hum! until lie met 
one among his fellow prisoners in 
Siberia, it scents safe to assume that 
this dramatic el fort would have drawn 
heavily on the Russian nineteenth- 
century literary tradition of represent- 
ing the Jew as a comic, grasping, 
servile, and finally unserious type. 
Dostoevsky still clearly had that tradi- 
tion much in mind when he trans- 
formed his recollections of an actual 
Jewish convict into the fictional por- 
trait of fsBt Fomiteh. 

Upon the writer’s return to St 
Petersburg in 1859, he was al first 
associated with the more moderate 
voices of the Slavophile movement and 


By Robert Alter 


to extend compassion to Jews on the 
grounds of Christian charity, and lie 


lenccs and his labile iciitpciaiuciH need ,ni,l I'linishnwni - pet Imps the one 


to be kepi constantly in mind: "N* 


could on occasion be respectful and more on this question iliuu on unv 


even kindly toward Jewish correspon- 
dents who wrote to hint to protest the 


juncture in Dnstoyevsky and the Jens 
whete the author abandons It is cau- 


nther should the restless, tormented, (jolts, workaday analysis of documents 
incredibly volatile Dostoevsky, whose to make a leap ol’ intuition. Frank 


dents who wrote to him In protest llte incredibly volatile Dostoevsky, whose to make a leap ol intuition. Frank 
nntisemitie views lie was espousing in greatest characters so often express the suspects that Goldstein may have come 
his articles. The dominant theme, very views he must hated and lea rod. down too heavily licic un father slett- 
however, of Dostoevsky's journalistic be reduced to any single point of view." l | L -r textual evidence, but the point, it 
and private statements in this last Dostoevsky could, Frank goes on to seems to me. is that Goldstein's icad- 
dccadeuf his life is apocalyptic, an ugly .say, he a passionate nniiscmitc and. at ing is not really an interpretation nl the 
picture etched in ilie acid juices of least intermittently, feel guilt « wet his episode's “meaning" in the novel hut 
paranoia. own antisemitism on the basis ot rather a suggestion of how this cur i*»us 

The nnliscinilic epithet “blood- Christian principle; and it is unwar- scene might be a symptom ol some- 
sueker" is repeatedly invoked with a ranted to conclude that the expressions thing in Dostoevsky's imagination, 
concrete sense of vampiric deprada- of remorse are any less an then tic than out sale the novel, 
tion: "The Yids will be drinking the the venomous invective. .i,.. s;,. .a.,.. : ,rn>r lus 


tion; "The Yids will be drinking the 
people's blond ami feeding un tlu-ir 


A ci udal issue here, which Frank 


debauchery and abjection" (article in (V? , Y T 

the Citizen, May 1873). One begins to P L l' nts toward JW!? 

see how Dostocvskv could give enough r £ fereace jo Dostoevsky s greatest 
credence to the libel that Jews ntur- characters, is the qualitative dtffcr- 
dered Christian children to use their en « bctwccn hc pok-m'ctst, d.ar.s . 
blond rituallv so that when Alvosha is a,ld correspondent, oil the one hand. 


In the novel, Svidrignilov. after lus 
night of ghastly dreams and hailuciUii- 
lions m ;f sordid hotel room, sets out at 
dawn ih rough rbc empty, fog-shn nuled 
streets of St Petersburg, pistol in 
pocket, with the intention ol killing 


SB aiid correspondent. ' on the one hand! By a watchumo, he rncoun- 

f i0 ulJ?oe^kim^" ‘ polyphonic" genius enahfed him to Jew asks him in a lieavy Yiddish accent 
^rTof sphUuaMn tegn ty C rep!!es CS. V^atc such convincing socialists .never » 

Si Hnn'l know " One nf Dnslnevskv’s lnvcnl 11 IVJ|! Jew ,n h» novels ! GlVCIl “* P‘ ,rl . S * IO 1,L . [ -, 1 IK ". 

I non ( know. Ultc ot DostoevsKy s nrenccunalion with the Jewish draws the revolver and places it against 
closest friends in these last vears was nis preocciip.it toil wim me jlwisii -n,.. 


Karamazov, that Dostocvskiun para- “polyphonic genius tmained turn to 
gon of spiritual integrity replies only, V re atc such convi ncing socialists . 

"1 don’t know.” One of Dostoevsky’s |" vcnl 11 wal in I ° ,v . c | 

closest friends in these last years was blS preocLiip.it ion with the Jewish 
the notorious Pobedonnstsev. the ,° 1 ne ail § 1 jl| nost have prc- 

Councillor of Stine who formulated Jictcd that Ins fictimml CiiM ol potent v 
Russia’s own version of a Final Solu- [asemat. ngeneiu.es of the irmlivvrnild 
tion: "A third will emigrate, a third will bave included n( least one Shyk tk - a 
be converted, and a third will perish." ic *\ bc dangerous and abhor- 

Hcwing close to the classic modern bul ! . ,,SO ? ra " tcd ,llL el c n 
nntisemitie fantasy. Dostoevsky ini- b ™ ? n V 

agtnes the international Jewish con- '0ice.isaJett.Uhinka\ulu.ibleLluLti 
spiracy carrying out its nefarious this puzzle .s provided by Goldstein s 
scheme through the twin branches of comments on the moinentary nppear- 
cnpitolism and socialism (in the imcnii- ■ inCC nf tbc Jt - W,sb brcm,m 1,1 


capitalism and socialism (in the uncon- 
hcious, of course, lugical opposites 
easily merge), and he expresses re- 
peated fears that the dread yoke ut 
these sons of darkness is about to lull 
on all Christendom. Here he is at his 
paranoid worst, in a Notebook entry 
for 1880: 

The Yid and lus bank are now 
reigning over everything: over 
Europe, education, civilization, 
socialism - especially socialism, for 
he will use it to uproot Christianity 
amt ik-siioy its civilizaiimi. And 
when nothing but anarchy remains, 
the Yid will be in command of 
everything. For while he goes about 
preaching socialism, lie will slick 
together wilh his own, and after all 
the riches of Europe will have been 
wasted, the Yid's bank will still he 
there. The antichrist will come and 
stand above the anarchy. 

These are, I hardly need say. 
painlul words to hear on the lips nf a 
great writer - pchups more limn ever 
now, a generation after Hitler, when 
the equivalent of such pernicious lan- 
guage is trumpeted equally by a 
burgeoning neo-Nazism, from Argen- 
tina to Southern Culilornia, and by un 
international alliance of so-called 
Third World revolutionaries, many of 
them enjoying the prestigious forum of 
the United Nations. David Goldstein, 
as he reviews these troubling docu- 
ments, strives to preserve an equipoise 
of the not-in-anger-but-in-sorrow sort, 
yet the cumulative effect of his book is 
scathing condemnation. He begins by 


a copper "Achilles helmet". When the 
Jew asks him in a heavy Yiddish accent 
where lie is going, Svidngnilov replies: 
to foreign parts, to America. I'liett lie 
draws (he revolver and places it against 
his temple. The fireman, his pupils 
widening with horror, calls out: "No. 
not here, J/.is is n<n d/.c place here!" 
and Svidrigailnv proceeds to pull the 
trigger. 

Now. in point of historic.il tact, as 
Goldstein properly ohscivcs. it would 
have been extremely improbable to 
find a Jewish fireman in St Peteisburg 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I le concludes that the ti reman 


must he a final hulliicinuiinii ol Svidti- 
g, till iv - something which actually 
would not make much l hemal iv sense 
in a novel dial exhibits .t studied 
consistency in the Imllii emu lions and 
nightmares assigned to the various 
eliarueteis. In ativ case, < >oli 1st cut’s 
more important conclusion is that die 
Jewish phantom figure is ultimately 
Dostoevsky's hallucination - a hallu- 
cination which. I would suggest, forced 
its way past his inner consul to make a 
Heeling and incongruous appearance 
in the novel. Otherwise, one is hard pul 
to explain the presence in the book ot 
this bizarre witness whose pronounced 
ethnic identity at rau.e violates historic- 
al verisimilitude ami lacks any evident 
.nichoi iige in the psychology or thema- 
tic profile or the character who is about 
to commit suicide. The odd Jewgreek 
detail of the Achilles helmet is con- 
st rued by Goldstein, perhaps with a 
note of "special pleading in his lan- 
guage. us ;i token 1h.it in Dostoevsky's 
Imagination the Jew's -brow remains 
marked bv the stamp of the eternal ". 
What lie goes on to sny. however, is 
both persuasive and suggestive: 

ilis ghostlike presence represents 
tin eerie challenge to the Messianic 
role ot the Russian people that 
Dostocvskv would like to preempt 
for them |.W|. Until this phantom 
could be exouised Tor all limes and 
ground into eduiogtupliicul dust. 
Dostocvskv would he assailed by 
tormenting doubts as to the legi- 
timacy uf the exclusive Ciod-heaiing 


History from Oxford 


Culture and Anarchy 
in Ireland 1890-1 939 

F.S.L. Lyons 


’Aa an luhnchicliGit to 11 to various dm Kiiuaons ul 
the Irish tiagody F.S.L. Lyons's Ford Lectures 
could hardly be surpassed.' The T.C.S. This cool, 
collected. Informative and indeed Instructive book 
should ba read by anyone who wonders nboui 
Northern Ireland.’ Yorkshire Post. E6.95 


The Making of the 
Habsburg Monarchy 
1550-1700 

R.J.W. Evans 


;sed.' The T.E.S. 'This cool, ‘Thnmnsl sifirnlicnnt single contribution in. my 
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atio who wonders nboui Austrian Hnltsbiugs nt least sliicotlm Second 

tshirePosl. E6.95 World War'. Tho T.H.C.S. C24 
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was to some extent prepared tu argue- affirming that he has no intention of 
ngainst the virulent antisemitism of denigrating Dostoevsky. He clearly 


the extremists. By stages, his own 
perception ot the messianic vocation ot 
the 'Russian nation became more ex- 
treme and with that shift, his xenopho- 
bia, including his hostility toward the 
Jews, grew more luxuriant. Goldstein 
suggests that the period uf Dostoev- 
sky s expatriation in Western Europe 
from 1867 to 1871 was a crucial lime of 
transition in his thinking. Inflamed as 
he now became with a vision of the 


possesses the most profound admira- 
tion fur his hnllianee as a novelist, and 
with ail the sober marshalling of evi- 
dence that constitutes this book, one 
can almost hoar the cries of dismay 
over a literary love that has been 
cruelly disappointed: how cuuld he, 
how could so great a writer have 
compromised himself through such vile 
words and thoughts? 

There is an antiphonai response to 
that implicit Question in the brief 


degeneracy of the West and Russia’s that implicit question in the brief 
redemptive roie in history, he also foreword by the eminent biographer ot 
became uhsessed with the Jews as the Dostoevsky, Joseph Frank. Curiously, 
arch-enemy of the great Christian what Ihe foreword comes to is a major 
consummation that could be achieved revision of the book’s central arguj 
only through the Russian church and ment. (hough a revision proposed witn 
the Russian people. This obsession exquisite tact and genuine respect lor 
Pursued him till Im death in 1KH1. If he the value or Goldstein s painstaking 
chose - and it is a choice worth research. Goldstein, having uncovered 
pondering - not to deal with the Jews in the full nastiness of Dostoevsky s anli- 
the great novels he was writing during semitism, k unwilling to tnist any of the 
this decade, his personal correspond- occasional gestures of tolerance or 
ence from this period buzzes with compassion 1 towards Jews that tne 


Rebirth of a Nation: 

Wales 1880-1980 

Kenneth 0. Morgan 

'Magnificent . . . Morgan, who goes from strong Ih 
to strength, deserves nothing less than nomination 
(oradruidshlp.'StephenKoBSIn The T.L.S £15 

British Military Policy 
between the Two 
World Wars 

Brian Bond 

Mr Bond's handling of this whole tragic story could 
hardly be bettered. The Army is lucky lo have it told 
by a historian so judicious and so fair.' Michael 
Howard In the Sunday Times. £16 

Joseph Chamberlain: 

A Political Study 1 

Richard Jay 

'This is the best volume about Chamberlain so far, 
and will be required reading. ' The Guardian . 'll ia 
also a remarkably good analysis of Victorian and 
Edwardian poliltcB.’ The Economist. £16.95 

Pacifism in Britain 
1914-1945 

;Martin Ceadel 

‘It would be difficult to Imagine a belter Ireatm an I 
of the subject. ... It Is the work of a true scholar: 
cool, accurate, and humane.* John Rae I n The ' 
T.ES. £12.50 


Women and Philanthropy 
in Nineteenth-Century 
England 

F.K. Prochaska 

'Magnificently ra snare-hod nnri readable. 
NewSociety. £15.95 paper covers £6.95 

Origins of the French 
Revolution 

William Doyle 

‘He has set oul to replace Lefebvre's work as the 
standard textbook on the subject. In this, he 
deserves to succeed. His book is clear and 
eminently sane. - Colin Lucas In The T.E.S. 

£12.50 paper covers £4.95 

Peaceful Conquest 

The Industrialization of Europe 
1760-1970 

Sidney Pollard 

'A book of grdal depth, erudition, and fascinating 
detail. .. stimulating and highly readable.' 

The Times. £17.50 paper covers £7.06 

The Cheka: Lenin’s 
Political Police 
George Leggett 

An examination of the first Soviet political police 
organization, colloquially called the Cheka, which 
ruthlesslysuppressedalf internal opposition lo the 
precarious Communist regime. £22.50! 
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recriminations against the vile Yids writer made, tending to dismiss them 
warming around him. and his journa- 1 as mere tactical manoeuvres metaled 
I'Sbc work on a number of occasions cither by the rheumcri neeewl i« . of 
shows clear and disturbing evidence of a particular essay or by the fwliucai 
the obsession. constraints of a particular magazine. 

To be sure, he also makes statements Professor Frank, on the other handf 
n “me of bis articles about ihc need buggests that Dostoevsky s ambiva 


Oxford University Press will be publishing more than fifty history 
books this year. For further Informatioh, please write to 
John Midgley, Oxford University Press (T), Walton Street, 
Oxford . ,■ ; : ' ■ ■ 
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i<i- .ttimi ,in«l iiiiv.hhi i 'I lilt- Kiiv.i.m 

Mi.'-iiiii'.iii .'til> I jii iilv i - 

-i.imstn .irt uni tlic 

l.cv In Jill varieties "f 
.imr.cnili'-in. Imt ih-.y .ire pi.iuuhlv 
-•> l«ir ill'.- .Miir.ciinir hi a nun like 
I )< i\ii »v •. * l y. «.* in tin iic J iis lie w.i*. with 
lli>* idea "I hi* ri;i[n.>ri '*• hemming ihe 
ri'.lvin|»iivi* finer in lit-imy. lie could 
ll.inllv li.oc been mi.iw.ue lli.it div- 
ine*- nunc u‘.n»n vra . the legacy «>f I lie 
Jrwreli prupk- It 'icenis iJ'iuhMiil I hul 

hceier ilmiichi <■! the kvre <.nnMiou\h 
:i% 'i*ricii' compel nor-. Inr the nivv 
-.unit, recptri-, Inn one tail giier.s (li.it 
(lie uhcoiImIous apprehension of mk.Ii 
.i notion w.is readily liau.l.ited min 
in sen )iis iin.iy.e-. nf the Jews its iin 
.■ nit- messianic ik*ii- people - nut an 
jinm til t Ihim hm ilnrk legions of the 
antichrist. rmt re;uly in leileem niaii- 
fiiu.1 with their blond hut vampiricallv 
Micking tin- blood I'rniii mankind. ini- 
pellet! nut hy saving love hut hy 
ileit me live greed. 

llicmpii Frank may well he right 
iiiihciiiinu the wild osciiljiliuns of 
I )<>’.(■ icwky's fix/ 1 1 ip:, a In nit the lews 
■i.s nhon I ndier thincs, tin- uvcmi.isler- 
mp tune of these Iioi rific images, so 
ahumljiiicly tloeii me tiled hy David 
finlilslein. iMii scarcely he deified; and 
I hey me, as Goldstein's analysis siig- 

pests, precisely ilie images of a id 

pm sued hy a plinnliuii. 

Hut why. 1o retain in nm initial 
<|iu*s(ioii, iv as this oh ■slant pliant on i 
>il Dnsioevsky's l.itei veins granted 
admission to the novels only in one 
enigma lit page of ( rime titnl Punish- 
/iii'/iiV 'I lie answer. I think, requires 
invoking thc Iioutv distinction between 
the man Jind the artist, thnugEi with sin 
awareness of the complicated mu I 
ambiguous conneelioris dim persist 
(iL’twecn life and art. Dostoevsky re- 
| tea let II y all. lined a greatness in writing 

lietioii that he patently did tint possess 
in his private life and juilitical activity. 
Obviously, lie was able to inliisc his 
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In. limed lipiifcs with ni.iriy of his own 
inner miilliils, liidilrn desires, hates 
and tear., hut there were also certain 
viunire mental habits he permitted 
himself in las life which his intuition as 
a writer would not allow him m 
puctisc in his art. lie could nut write 
a hi >ui a Jew m his novels, could place 
no Jew. however hoslilely, in flic 
g.tllery of Ins "grealest characters'*. 
hccau-.e the Jew was a phantom for 
him. jin iJ as .in imaginative writer he 
ciejirly knew what he was blind to as mi 
iik* i ilogie.il polemicist, dial phantoms 
are not real. 

Late in Ihe House t >f the Dead, the 
narrator, having caught himself divid- 
ing up the group of convicts into neat 
categories as he writes a In ml them, 
makes the following observation, 
which could servo as an api introduc- 
tion to die poetics of characterization 
in [Jostoev sky's novels: 

Real life is infinite in its variety in 
coniparisun with even the cleverest 
abstract genonilis.il ion, and it does 
not admit of slurp and sweeping 
distinctions. The tendency uf real 
life is towards greater and greater 
differential mu. We. loo, had u life 
o| our own »»f a sort, and it was not a 
mere official existence, hut a real 
iniivi Jife of our own. 

Dostoevsky's supreme achieve- 
ment us a novelist was his ability to 
Ira ns hi te this sense of absolute, t err ilie, 
strangely alluring individuality into 
fictional personages i.ingirig from the 
sublime In the outrageously grotesque, 
drawn from different social back- 
grounds, embracing different ideolo- 
gies. embodying an astonishing variety 
id temperaments. For the Jew, how- 
ever, he could not attempt such at rans- 
lation hecausc to him the Jew was a 
phantom - the wavering image of an 
abhorred Other which, unlike those 
dissonant fragments of his intimate self 
Iriuii which he shaped his major char- 


acters. could not he fleshed out with 
convincing individuality. 

I hat phantom, transposed into pub- 
lic discourse and ideological terms, 
became an abstraction: not a human 
figure with a “real inner life of its own” 
hut a manifestation of International 
Capital and International Socialism 
euiispirillg to undermine Christian 
society. The unbridgeable gap between 
such phantoms spun nut of murky 
fantasies and real people encountered 
in the world is evident in the internal 
contradictions of Dostoevsky's letters 
tu Jewish correspondents: in one 
hrcatli lie treats them with decency as 
individual human beings worthy of 
civilized consideration ; and in the next, 
he goes on to defend his indefensible 
generalizations about the character of 
the people to whom they belong. 

Admittedly, art provides no au- 
tomatic immunity against the poisons 
ol ideology that may be working within 
ilie artist, and the literary history of our 
own century offers some notorious 
instances oi gifted writers whose novels 
or poems were variously tainted by one 
form or another of destructive ideolo- 
gy. usually to the artistic detriment of 
the work in question hul perhaps nut 
invariably so. Dostoevsky, however, is 
rather a special case. In the very years 
when his antisemitism became truly 
obsessive, lie was creating The Idiot, 
The Possessed. and The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. Me was, in other words, n 
genius writing nt something like perfect 
pitch, for thousands of pages that still 
ha tint the imneinatiojis of countless 
renders. The hallmark of his art was a 
sustained absorption in the acutely 
differentiated inner lives of his charac- 
ters, and in the practice of such an art, 
he could not permit himself to conjure 
with mere abstractions, ideological 
counters, elusive wraiths. The man, as 
David Goldstein demonstrates, often 
chose to wallow in mire, but the artist 
stood on higher, firmer ground. 
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Bertrand Russell aged Jour, in 1876. In that year he had already lost both 
parents and was sent to live with his grandparents, Lord and Lady Russell at 
Pembroke Lodge Richmond The photograph is one of mum illustrations in 
Ronald Clarks Bertrand Russell and His World (127m). Thames and 
Hudson 15.95, 05001370 1 }. Also reproduced is a sketch nj Russell aged two 
showing him in what Ins mother described as "Bertrand's jdvuurite attitude I or 
study - book resting on feet ". 


A poet imported 


By Arno ld McMilJin 

YU. D. LEVIN: 

Ossian v russkoy literature 

Leningrad: Nnuka. HO copecks. 

Ossian, alias James Macpherson. 
he lungs in the small number of impor- 
tant English and Scottish writers uf the 
late eighteenth and early nintcunth 
centuries whose popularity on the Con- 
tinent was at least ns great as that which 
they enjoyed at home. Irt the case of 
Russia, in the names nf Byron mid 
Scott can Iv added that of Laurence 
Sterne, whose Ttistnun Shandy has 
exercised a peculiar fascination on 
Russians well into the preseni century; 
hm perhaps broadest in nppeul wus the 
phenomenon of Ossian ism, which 
remained a vital influence in Russian 
literature for nearly half n century. Few 
eighteenth-century Russians would 
have gone as far as the young Cincihc 
(abas Wert her) when he pul Ossinn 
higher than Homer, but in IRON the 
poet Unlyuskliov thought uhout the 
Scottish bard "duy und nig lit", and the 
sentimental writer and critic Karamzin 
was probably reflecting a general con- 
viction when he exclaimed, with whollv 
unconscious irony. “You are greiit. 
Ossian, great and illimitable”. 

Yury Levin's excellent monograph, 
Ossian v jussktiy literature, comparing 
favourably with works like Tombo’s 
tJssinn in Germany Van 

1 leghorn's Ossian eii Frame (I 1 )] 7) 

n S, l J ,, . ,n, 1 fcr * l ’ ,J Csnmia 

(iy74). beluiigs to it long-esinhllshed 
triKlititin of Russian comparative 
stiuifes which during the past fifty years 
or so has .flourished particularly in 
Leningrad, where outstanding works 
i!" sky’s Byron and 

11017?* !!««)■* G‘Whc in Russia 
kliarypkin s articles on the 
NcumUnavian cmmcctinn. und the 
present-day doyen Alekseev's mul- 
JiFuriinis small-scale studies, liuve set a 
SffSf Kussi » n literary seliolar- 
|>nip which has rarely been matched. It 
is, therefore, nppro|irintc that Ossian »■ 
literature should be written by 

a nrniigc p A| cksccv ;|ntl , ]iu d( J 

with which Peter the Great sought to 
‘•pen a window on Europe. 6 

Ossian fine came tu Russiun atten* 
iron through a ininslaiionof Wtrr/icHn 
i »nl, at a time when interest in writers 


like Young uiul Thomson already 
reflected some dissatisfaction with the 
rigidity of FivneJi classicism and 
rmionulibin; but while opposition to 
French culiurnl hegemony was still a 
live issue half n century inter, Ossian 
was by then becoming less the ubjecl of 
veneration and imitation ihun of ironic 
parody, as in Pushkin’s first major 
poem. Ruslan and Lyudmila (1820). 

. As so often, hefore and since, 
eighteenth-century Russinns usually 
became acquainted with literature in 
English through the intermediary of 
French or German, and Karamzin' wns 
rare amongst early translators of 
Ossian in that he worked directly from 
the original rather than from the 
immensely influential hut loose und 
periphrastic versions of l_eionrneur. 
The most popular of Ossian's works in 
Russia were undoubtedly ihc.fo/i#; ,,/ 
Selma and Carthon, und the most 
important, though not the most 
ucc u rule, tniiislninr was Kostrov, 
whose collection of 17«J2 was a land- 
mark in the Russian cull of this poet. 

In addition to the more or less fnitli- 
fnl translations, something of Ossian 
wus reflected ill the orluiuiilwork oF the 
greai majority or Russian writers 
between I7K8 and 1833; some, like 
i ushkin. Venevitinov and Lermontov 
only [feelingly in juveiiiliu. others more 
extensively and in their mature writing 
choking, die aspects of Ossiimlsni 
which coincided with their own ideas, 
beiiiinieniiitisis such us Karatn/in nnd. 
“ ,c 1 r * . Chukovsky, for example, 
excluded virtually ull epic, martial ele- 
ments. while ihe Decembrist Ryleev 
brought out strongly the poems’ heroic, 
patriotic side. Ozerov's vnstlv popular 
tragedy Hngal (1805) dressed the 
Letiie subjeci in essentially classical 
innii. but many monologues fi-oiti the 
piny served as models fora whole scries 
or romantic verse imitations. Such cun- 
travts and vagnries characterize the 
whole picture or Ossinn in Russia. Dur- 
ing Ihe Napoleonic wars, for example, 
the melancholy strain of Ossian's 
poems waxed in popularity as Russian 
military fortunes waned, Inil receded 
into insignificance with tjie rout of the 
French, when patriotic odes in Hie style 

sway n, ° n0SnV ° ,,d Dcrzhavl, ‘ gained 

In n particularly interesting chapter 
Dr Levin denis with the wavs in which 
t-CUio. myth became russified through 
hnks nnd parallels with Russian folk 
poury: an indirect consequence of this 


Cross-channels 


process was the stimulus which Ossian 
gave to the rediscovery of the Russiun 
folk heritage and the development nf 
an individual Russian national con- 
sciousness, preceding Scott as an influ- 
ence on historical tales and novels. 
There is a degree of piquancy in the 
way Ossian ism aided the reception und 
understanding of Russia's disputed 
thirteenth-century epic masterpiece 
Tlte Lay of Igor’s Campaign, a copy of 
which was discovered in 1 795, 
Undoubtedly snme of the interest and 
much of the cuiiirLiversy which sur- 
rounded the appearance of this 
remarkable work, now believed by 
most scholars to be genuine, was 
fuelled by growing doubts uhout Mnc- 
pherson’s “discoveries", though until 
the second decade of the nineteenth 
century the majority of Russians still 
believed in the poems' authenticity. 

By 182U there were few, if any 
believers, and in the second half or the 
1 820s Ossianic themes were confined 
to the work of second-rate epigones; 
indeed, some former enthusiasts like 
Katenin became (he hnrshesi critics. 
The only exception to u general picture 
of decline was the poet nnd critic 
Kviikhcibcker, who as late ns 1820 
could still proclaim Ossian the equal of 
■™r. Aeschylus and Juvenal, and in 
1835 wrote uu entirely unirnnic poem 
Ossian. In the latter work Dr Levin 
sees not only memories of Ossinn, but 
linked to them memories of the rebel- 
lious moods of Decembrism ten years 
earlier, und it is on this “positive" note 
that he ends his survey of a major 
episode in Russian literary history. 

The author wears his scholarship 
lightly, nnd the talc of Ossian in 
Russian literature is told in an elegant 
lucid style. With an index of names! 
comprehensive annotation, and first- 
class bibliography, it is also an excellent 
reference work, and makes a most wel- 
come addition to Russiun cross-cultural 
studies. 

A Karamazov Companion by Victor 
Terras t482pp. University of Wisconsin 
Press. 0 299 08314 4) aims to provide 
the reader with information needed for 
n sophisticated reading” of The 
Brothers Karamazov. The introduc- 
tion deals with its genesis, philosophy 
and structure, while detailed commen- 
tary outlines the social and political 
background to the novel, identifies 
quotations and allusions in the text and 
discusses Dostoevsky’s literary style 


By Graham Houg h 

Critique 

F6vrier-Mars 1981: Victoria Station 
250pp. Paris: Minuit. 

The French journal Critique, in a 
moment of relaxation, has devoted 
a special number lo Victorian Eng- 
land. There is no very urgent pres- 
sure behind this survey, and those 
who expect from a Parisian source 
some searing revaluation or shatter- 
ing deconstruction will not find it. 
The tone is indulgent. “Nulle ambi- 
tion, dans ce numfiro exceptionncl, 
dembrasser toutes les faces de 
Tfcre victorienne’. ... On se con- 
tente de m£diter sur ses principaux 
aspects, sans se ddpnrtir d'un peu 
d humour." The meditation is not 
confined to literature; it extends to 
economics, sociology and political 
philosophy; most of the articles are 
built around reviews of books on 
Victorian topics, some Bnglish, 
some French academic theses. The 
results are not surprising. The 
English reader will find little that 
«s unfamiliar and too much that 
ceased to be interesting a lone 
time ago. ^ 

The best essay by far is Jean- 
Pierre Lefebvre’s “Marxisme: made 
in England", a crisp and sparkling 
piece on Mara’s English sources of 
inspiration: the contrast between 
his attitudes and those .of the Eng- 
lish radicals; the paradigmatic status 
of English capitalism and the Eng- 
ish working class; and the powerful 
Impulses received from Darwin and 

^ Carlyle. Lively, well-informed and 
n-frec, this is a real contri- 
n. Hervfi Jouanjean’s "L’Ane- 
teterre, atelier du monde" is a 
compact and competent survey of 
P e . nod of English industrial 
predominance; and a review-article 
by Jean-Louis Fabiani uses the 
Penguin reprint of KJingcnder’s An 
and the Industrial Revolution as a 
text for a carefully researched dis- 

i° f . thc Presentation of 
industrial workers in Victorian art 
Among the literary articles the 
most agreeable is Jacques 

through ? h n e d SK&™ ^ 



arranged under various heads - 
squires,, houses, giijs, loves, etc - 
concluding with ;i disarming picture 
of the author reading his way daily 
through the Baisetshire novels in a 
small ente in ihe place de Cliehy. 
until the establish merit finally 
closed around him. Jean-Fiiul Mar- 
tin begins invitingly, on the 
ambiguities of Virginia Woolf's 
altitude to George Eliot, hut the 
argument fizzles nut before it hib 
lime lo gel started. 

The resl of Ihe literary articles - 
on Browning, Disraeli, Carlyle, 
Morris, etc - are, it musi be con- 
fessed, sadly commonplace. It ft 
melancholy to sec so distinguished 
a scholar us J.J. Mhvoux reviewing 
at considerable length ail enormous 
French thesis on Browning which 
does not consider it necessary to 
discuss Browning's use of language; 
and to see him, furthermore, giving 
all auotations in extremely flat 
French translation, a process by 
which all traces of Browning as a 

B tet are obliterated. Fransoise 
ucroctj gives a conventional wail 
over the sorrows of Victorian 
women; and Stephen Heath, the 
one English contributor, an equally 
conventional snigger over the popu- 
lar Victorian vices - flagellation, 
little girls, and so forth. 

This is not a distinguished collec- 
tl . on J - J we i* ^ ow foe intellectual 
standard of most numbers of Criti- 
que. A similar assemblage of Eng- 

l!i£„. ess r v . s on Pencil nineteenth- 
century literature would almost cer- 
tainly be better. I think there is a 
reason for this. Anyone in England 
seriously concerned with literature 
will have a lively interest in some 
part of the French nineteenth cen- 
fo*? - jn Balzac, Flaubert, Proust, 
Baudelaire or Mailarmi. There is 
no corresponding interest among 
French readers in English Victorian 
literature. It is read m the line of 
duty by those who are profes- 
sionally engaged in teaching it in 
universities; and if the result is a 
dutiful compte-rendu rather than a 
real engagement we cannot be sur- 
prised. It is a missed opportunity 
all the same. Given the enormous 
and fascinating difference between..; 
English culture and French ip & e 
nineteenth century, a real critique 
of Victorian literature from fo e 
French point of view would be 
well worth having. 
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North-West of the North-West frontier 


ByM.E. Yapp 


JOHN IS. GRIFFITHS: 

Afghanistan 
Key to u Continent 
225pp. Andrd Deulsch. £7.95. 
U 233 9735H 8 


NANCY PEABODY NEWELL nurt 
RICHARD S. NEWELL: 

The Struggle for Afghanistan 
236pp. Cornell University Press. £‘). 


explanatory device once beloved of 
Uiitish-offiecrs on the Nurth-Wesl 
Frontier, who attempted to predict the 


Paslinuis. used Dnii lAfdnin IVi Mail) 
as their first language, ami were more 
willing to compromise with olliei mi- 


behaviour of tribes on the basis of ealled progressive group-.. I he Khalqis 


(I 8014 1389 3 


observed group personality traits. 
The system had three defects: obser- 
vers could not agree mi the group 
personality traits; individuals had an 
annoying habit of refusing to eon fur in 
to them; and it was useless for predict- 
ing behaviour. Soviet soldiers, present- 
ly penetrating the Pnnjshir valley amid 
n hail of humMs. may equally reflect 
ruefully on Griffiths's “peaceful” Ta- 
jiks. 

If the history of Afghanistan reveals 


Those who comment on the political , A , , 

nnd .strategic implications of current lf JJ 1C ■'* 
events have adopted n convention any thing it is t un Afghm 
according to which, in thc nbsenee of s * 13 jX proportion- The state was tre 
good information, one uses bnd in^ nted during I he nineteenth century as n 

formation, and in the absence of any ««■» 1 JSfS'S “i™ 

information at all one writes “hack- desire of Ru'Siu and Biitain to draw 
ground”, a fertile compound of history f r on,l 9 r& ** l . ,c * 1 ^ u, d prevent a eoHi- 
and Geography. The operation of this »on involving themselves; and the 


tended lobe Pnslmins from outside the 
traditional elite, and wcic less w illing 
to compromise. They were also mure 
strongly represented in (lie predomi- 
nantly Pasniun army officer corps. 

Once in power the FDPA's divisions 
were enhanced by disagreements ab- 
out policies. The’ I’DPA was a tiny 
parly of young urban radicals, mainly 
from Kabul, and had almost nq support 
in the country. One possibility was t«» 
tomi a broad coalition with oilier 


If the history of Atelumistan reveals form a broad coalition wild oilier 
anything it is that Afghani stall is a very groups and pursue a moderate policy, 
shaky proposition. The stale was ere- Another possibility, which came lo he 


and geography. The operation of this 
convention lias been well illustrated in 


domestic pressures or a succession of 
tough rulers who sought to establish 


the ease of Afghanistan. In thc i.n- 50 11 ” 

mediate aftermath of the April 1978 some modest clcmcnl ^uf government^ 
revolution newspapers were full of nuthorily over the peoples under their 


favoured by thc Khalqis, was to try to 
destroy the" power of their enemies and 
create a massive constituency of sup- 
pur tors bv giving land lo the peasants. 
As the Newells show, it was a policy 
based on complete ignorance of the 
agrarian situation in Afghanistan and it 
was implemented without any adequ- 
ate machinery. Far from creating sup- 


street So fixed was this latter obses- untie r I resident Dnud in -the piriocl 

sion that «ne unfortunate journalist in 1V7 -J [JJ . c^hmextic revenue and 
the Kliurd Kabul Pass still thought made town rei ^.se^ domes ^icrevenu and 

lh m KhvlVo l r C “ """ dreJ n,ik! ' "' V:,y in !ton e in S 

me e . society, it is in that el fort that the first 

Matters have improved since those c | ue to understanding the l978revolu- 
eon fused days; the Kliyber Pass is now ,j on nii ,y be found. 


understood to he in Pakistan; and no 
such crude errors inhabit John Grif- 
fiths's book, which is primarily a 
competent rcsuml of Afghan history 
and a description of the country. Oil 
the period which he knows best - that 
of Ihe const! tut ion ul monarchy and the 
Daud republic ( 1963-78) - Griffiths is 
indeed an illuminating guide. Essen- 


Two explanations have been adv- 
anced for that revolution; one stiesses 
external factors and thc other internal 
inspiration. Gritfiihs inclines towards 
the first. The Soviet Union, he writes, 


they did not. Small wonder that, to 
date, one in seven Afghans has left the 
country. 

The main proponent of this radical 
policy wns Ilafiziillnh Amin, who rose 
steadily within ihe party ami govern- 
ment until he became dictator of 
Afghanistan from the overthrow nt 
Taraki in September 1979 until the 
Soviet invasion in December ul the 
same year. The life of the Amin regime 
was nasty, brutish and short. Yet the 
nature of that regime remains one of 
the greatest puzzles so far produced by 
the Afghan revolution, was Amin a 


was undeniably involved in the April flic Afghan revolution, was Amin a 

baud republic ( 1963-78) - Griffiths is ' y7K ?. 1U P* ; / nd ! K \ sll ^ ts V 1Wl ’ traditional ruthless Afghan ruler in Hie pussiWt . , h;1l thcy ntonght they could 

indeed an illuminating guide. Essen- fl,r *hts: Che luxtoiic de-sire for a model of tlie Aimr Ahd ul-lLiliiu.m, or overthrow Amin, set up a broad fiont 
tially. however, this is still a book of Wl, r m-wnlerporl on file Indian Ocean; an enihryomc Tito, or iust u thug. g OVl . t | 111 , L .|u under the leadeislii|* of a 
background aiid.the part which denis “"d a fear that Daud was trying to Certainly he was an Afghan nutionnl- r,. C4lIl . s[f ueted PUPA which would 
with ^t he post- 1978 period cult ains hrenk tree fiom Sowet Influence. The ,st: only (hat cireimfance can cxplmn ^i.fove stahilitv and preserve Soviet 
some obvious faeiu.il emus tNm uiK-mviiKine. Gie.e i) w p.„i,s il.m lus Mireeso, liaMakeiilo ml i u ,-i„e. and qnieklv withdraw iheir 

Ahmad Nui not Nm Muhammad Nm ) P"" U,; ' 1 Sl,v,c ‘ »\ v 'dhciwise with us l|tll wilhill Inill ,er.»1 mouths if not 


danger the security of the southern 
I roil tier ol lire Soviet Union? For ihc 
ruot of ihe i lisa greet lie lit between 
Amin and the Soviet Union was that 
the lalter wanted the I’DPA lo admit 
i liiit ihe Afghan revolution was a 
national democratic revolution, not a 
socialist revolution: to form a luoad 
national front in which it would share 
power with other groups; and to drop 
its radical policies. 

The Russians hail fom options, 
argue the Newells. They could con- 
tinue to support Amin; they could 
abandon him. withdraw and hope to 
make ail agreement with whatever 
government emerged trom the civil 
war; they could overthrow him and 
then form a mm- aligned government: 
or they could install a new PDPA 
government and back it with military 
force. It is suggested they chose the last 
and certainly Mini iswhiil they finished 
up with. Whether lire Soviet leaders 
chose it. however, is nnothei m at ter 
and depends upon one's assumptions 
about the informal ion which they pos- 
sessed. There is a common tendency 
among Western comment a tors to sup- 
pose i hut the .Soviet Union docs not 
believe the rubbish it spouts about 
ideology, about I lie popularity of the 
revolution in Afghanistan, and about 
the rebels being imperialist agents. It is 
implied that somewhere :i cleiu chan- 
nel of limpid information runs into the 
Kremlin, where Soviet leaders make 
their decisions in a full knowledge id 
the facts. This is an unlikely ihemy 
and it is more plausible to postulate 
that Soviet information about Afgha- 
nistan in 1 979 was not much better than 
anyone vise's and hail the additional 
di sarlva m age that eveiy channel of 
communication was polluted by a flat 
cmili ideology. Now they must know 
belter, but in December it seems 


and some cm ions lapses of judgment, 
as in Ins assessment mat Snyyid Ahmad 
Gnilnni controls the most power I ul of 
the Peshawar gueirilla groups, i Uldcsl 
of all is his siau-mciH that there arc 
sc.irccly any members of ilie People’s 
Democratic Party in the government ol 
Unlink Karinal. 

Time maichcs on and background 
gives way lo had information. Informa- 
tion about eon iemp< nary Afghanistan 
comes from three sources: statements 
hy the Afghan government which arc 
mainly propaganda: statements hy 
Peshawar guerrilla groups which arc 
mainly fantasy; and statements by 
assorted Asian and Western journal- 
ists, diplomats and travellers which urc 
minnly gossip, h is poor stuff. Nancy 
Peabody Newell a ml Richard S. 
Newell have dune a useful job in 
putting this information together ami 
have laboured intelligently and percep- 
tively to make sense of it! but contem- 
plating the results of their work I was 
reminded of t* statement (made many 
veins ago) by the Kashmiri owner of :> 
Houseboat on the river Jhelum. who 
was busily deer vine the attractions of 
the boats of his rivals on the Dal Lake. 
He observed dial the drinking, water 
used on the lake bouts was drawn from 
foe same urea of water into which the 
waste pipes discharged their unattr.u.- 
tive cargo. "Of course”, he concluded, 
"it is boiled: but it is still flush." 

Venturing into these unplumbtd 
depths the fastidious hi«t«irian experi- 
ences a natural unease and turns 


involved in the coup, or that either absurd stories that Amin was a CIA 


Tsarist Russia or the Soviet Union has agent or that he planned to partition 
sought a base on the Indian Ocean; ami Afghanistan. Hut did Amin propose to 
no reason to believe that Hie USSR dis|iciisc with Soviet assistance, or did 
opposed Daud's ill tempts to persuade he believe that the USSR had no 
Muhammad Rc/.i Shalt to pay for his alternative but in support him. Imwev- 
(Daiid'sj extravagant scheme:, of ecu- er inueh it niiehl dislike his policies mid 
in hi iic development. 'Ilie Newells believe that nis radicalism threatened 
stress interna! factors, pointing es- in jeopardize the revolution and cii- 
pccinlly to the educational i evolution 
which iuok place in Afghanistan in tiic 
1 'Kills and which produced a host of 
high school and niiiveisiiy graduates 
who I on ml die plums of government /^Vf_ ' 

employment lcsciveil for a traditional ■ M | |1 £-* W f - * f ( 1 M 
elite. To ambitious youth the Mmxist V^illllWOW/ \s\JLL 
People's Democratic Party of Afgha- 
nistan (PDPA) offered a new order ■ ... ■ .. m ■■■■■ 

which could give them employment in 

an expanded state sector. The revolu- JJy Owen LattilllOre 

lion which, it was claimed, would end 

ilie exploitation of man hy man was. in 1 

fad. intended to increase the uppurlu- WITOLD KOliZlNSKI: 
nities (or exploitation and to enlarge \ History uf China 
the ranks of the exploiters. Volume I 

rile study of the origins and develop- 469pp. Pergamun. £23. 
incut oi the PDPA is made more o h^jt isifo 7 

difficult hy the partisan nature of the — ■ » ■— «— — 

sources. Fuunded in I9u5, it was a Om- volume histories of China me a 
product of the more tolerant regime of jj mc n j u2L . llt ihey say. und some of 


er much it mil’ll! dislike his policies mill 
believe that his radicalism threatened 
to jeopardize the revolution and vii- 


Chinese continuities 


uithiciiic. and quickly wit lull aw ilu-ir 
troops wiihin a mailer ni mouths ifnut 
weeks. 

What ol the lu lure'.’ Both Griffiths 
ami the Newells agree that (iic key is 
the Afghan resistance. 'Dial resistance 
consists ol two parts: a number ol 
cilia rielliug factious in IVshawtn who 
do most ot the talking; ami a host of 
local groups in Afghanistan who do 


most of the fighting. Inevitably, wl* 
know a lot about the first pari and veiy 
little about the second. Ilie consequ- 
ence is dial even those who recognize 
tile 1 1 lie state of affairs still tend to 
concent rale tlieir discourse on the 
factions in Peshawar and to select 
l.ivounte candidates foi leadership of 
Ilie resistance Itoin them. Among 
Western writers the most popular 
candidate is Savyiil Ahmad Gailani, 
principally because he gives the im- 
pression of being the most moderate 
and Westernized of the faction leaders, 
although it is wholly obscure why it i> 
thought that these qualities should 
recommend him in Afghanistan. Be- 
cause of liis uncompromising Muslim 
stance Gnlhuddin l iikmetyar receives 
short shrift from Western writers, 
although ii is clear that he leads the 
largest faction and (hat which Has most 
power in Afghanistan, albeit a power 
which is very limited. 

Griffiths and the Newells offer diffe- 
rent solutions to i he problem of Afgha- 
nistan. Unde is laudably distressed at 
ilie damage the civil war has caused. 
Griffiths suggests that it would he best 
to work for a negotiated settlement, 
rebel recognition lit flic Kabul regime, 
and possibly a Karinal -Gail nui coali- 
tion. This proposal would seem gientlx 
to oven ate the power of Kitrin.il and 
Gailani to command support. The 
Newells suuccM dial Wou.mii military 
help should he given lo the relvlxiiiid a 
diplomatic elluii nude to solve the 
regional political problems which 
make the supply ul aid :uid concerted 
action aeainst flic Karinal government 
more difficult. Mill how could one 
ensure iluit the aid given Tcnchcd the 
in. i in groups of local lighters? Anil 
since the principal stances of opposi- 
tion to the I’DPA arc local and essen- 
tially anli-guvcmiuiMit. In*w could a 
policy ‘9 distributing arms w such 
people ever yield the stable govern- 
ment in Afghanistan which is desired 
by all outside powers? 

If. loi flic sake ul ait'.uiuvui. one 
supposed fli.it what Western commen- 
tators appeal its desire- could be 
achieved, and dial flic Afghan resist- 
ance could I v r.qolcd ami talced into a 
single in gam ration , would ili.u make n 
stronger' t >nc suspect* that it would he 
wc.lkci ill flic sense lll.il a single 
oigam/alion omiil be mure easily 
destroyed Ilian the present hydra- 
headed opposition. 


By Owen Lattimore 


WITOLD KODZ1NSKI: 
A History of Chine 
Volume I 


<9 two Marxist countries. Poland and 
China, and three capitalist societies, 
the L>nLtcd States. Great Britain .nui 
Switzerland. 

This heritage shows in his hook. It 
was in fact written in English and 
translated into Polish by the author 
himself. Me lias now put it back into 
English, with a certain amount ot 
mi dating but without “any large-scale 
alterations or rewriting". The transla- 
tion of the preface In thc Polish edition 
shows that wchave here a single work. 


thc constitutional period; among its ih em prc g0(U j, Even in distinguished nlfcred to an international general 
founders were men who had had their company, however, Witold Rodzins- readership -r not two versions, one for 
liheral baptism in the Awakened |q’ 5 work stands out for its clarity and Marxist and one for non-Marxist read- 


waste nine s di schir Bed their uni it rai - V«ulh u^c.nui.1 «l the late 1940s. clcgiin4X .. nutk.ng it astonishing that, 
five cargri. "Of course”, he concluded. ‘^If an <>llsh<Hi( of the brief enj m- lhough published in 1979. it has 
"it is boiled- hut ii re still flush " s,:ism fnr vlclor J u ' ls . lt s attracted practically no attention from 

generally agreed that the PDPA lead- reviewers. To begin with, it hns a most 
venturing into these unplumbtd er , Nur Muhammad Taraki. was no unu sual pedigree. Born in Poland in 
depths the fastidious historian experi- hard-boiled Marxist bur a hazy roman- the author wus token to America 

j-nees a natural unease and turns tic whose misfortune it was to be Ht t |j e B g C 0 f n j n c. His education was 
hopefully to the first question sug- plucked from happy and obscure divided between the United Slates, 
gested by these bonks: is history of any opposition and thrust into power. The p 0 | an d ant | Switzerland. He served in 


value in understanding recent events in nature of the dissensions which rent the t b e American armed forces in the war. having as u guide a broad fo- based 
Afghanistan? Bahrak Karinal. who. ut PDPA from its earliest days is still [ t was ll()I until about 1948 that, Marxist like Kodzinski. who is not a 
[he time of writing, still stands at the . unclear although reports in the Iraqi bethinking himself of the land nf his prisoner of some one Marxist offshoot- 
head of affairs in Afghanistan, would Communist Party paper, the Tariq birth, he returned tu Poland, where he theory, like “Asiatic despotism” or the 
answer •‘yes", fur his invigorating ul-Sha’b I not i^ed in thc huoks under was not only accepted but launched on a highly debatable “Asiatic mode of 
speeches, delivered lu parties of review), dn clarify some of the incidents meteoric career, hro/n JSUjU lo 19M he production”. My only serious objec- 
Afahans led into lire stronghold in described m the numerous histories waS Polish Ambassador to the Court of tion to his terminology is his definition 
Kabul, are rich in references to histor- and biographies which have appeared st James and from 1966 lo 1969 - to my mind too loose -of^ “feudalism” 


answer ‘yes", for Ills invigorating ul-Sha’b (not i^t 
speeches, delivered to parlies uf review), do clnnf 
Afghans led into lire stronghold in described in ih< 
Kabul, are rkh in references to histor- and biographic^ 
[cal parallels. His testimony may be since April 191 
uivcounied. however, since his re- fundamental issu 
marks refer to a mythical past which is ambitions ihe p 
just as much thc product of an exuber- tween the Khalq 
ant imagination as are his vtiiiractariza* apjwar to have 
Hons nf present time. Little greater ethnicity ami ta 
confidence is inspired by Griffiths's tended to be ft 
tesurreuion of flic ethnic character, an backgrounds, ir 


gentry” in which power and wealth 
were passed on in families (not neces- 
sarily hy primogeniture*) and without 
offices and titles attached to particular 
landholdings. 


urs. In view of thc increasing import- 
ance of understanding what Marxists 
mean by what they say (instead of 
merely rejecting Marxism because it is 
Marxism), anif in thc view of the 
diversity of Marxist theories ( too much 
neglected when wc consider what is 
written about China nnd a number of 
other countries), we are fortunate in 
having as a guide a broadly-based 
Marxist like Kodzinsfci, who is riot a 


just rre much the product of an exuber- iween the Khalq and P:irch3m factions intervals as Visiting Scholar at LOI- gel farther with ihe recognition by tne 
ant imagination as arc his ihnrnctariza- aniNsar to have been bused on class. U mhia University (1975) and Visiting fate Etienne Balazs, nf periods of 
lions of present time. I title greater ethnicity ami tactics. The Parchamis Fel | ClW at Clare Hall, Cambridge “defeudalizalion" : succeeded by 

confidence is inspired by Griffiths's tended to be- from more well-to-do (1976-77). He is thus a historian periods of “ refeud ahzatmn . leading 
rcMirreifion of flic ethnic character, an backgrounds, included several non- beeped in the languages and cultures to a modern period of landholding 


Rod/inski is a specialist on contem- 
porary China, with which be will *1eal 
in his second volume. Anyone wlu» sets 
out lo analyse modern L'hinj is con- 
fronted by the awesorue continuity 
heiween China's past and present. In 
the lands of ancient civilizations in 
Egypt. Mesopotamia and the pre- 
Aryan Indus valley, the old languages 
and literatures no longer exist. In 
China ihuy do: there has been change 
through development, hut no break. It 
was to deal with this continuity that 
Kudz inski felt constrained to write his 
first volume, throwing light from tlic 
hack on to the foreground of China. He 
has dune the work beautifully. In 
preparing thc second volume, which 
will deal wilh revolutionary China from 
1919 to ] 949, he has made a second 
long Slav in Cambridge. In writing it. 
he will have to tread a very sensitive 
minefield between Soviet Marxism. 
European Marxism and Chinese Marx- 
ism- While wishing him luck, one can 
also have great confidence in his ability 
to do an outstanding job, for he is 
clearly a man whose main endeavour is 
to define "truth in history ' on the basis 
of what we know today, while also 
pointing out areas in which much still 
remains to be investigated and asses- 
sed. He does not claim that he has 
grasped the "final " truth and he is not 
interested in lifting Ihe scalps uf rival 
interpreters at' Chinn's history. 
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commentary 
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Tidy explanations 


nr cxnress his secret homosexual in- 

: I.:-L |,„ 


: ■ anihusheJ by a doubting mind when 

n ri> l | r~t . she least expected it. while her fashion 

i»y Kicnard Combs business partner, ;i homtisemil. ex- 

— — perienees his nwn dissolution every 

Frtun the Life uf the MuriuncKes 11 m ? ^ »> ■' mi rr ‘ ,r , The psych- 

. . , i.iImsi flnalJv li.is an explanation fur 

Am dewy Cmeniii - Peter's breakdown. The son of a weak 

= ' '■ father iiiul :i strong-willed theatrical 

About the tune nl llic Silence or mother, he had been unable to accept 
i'eriiiitu, a scented ih.it <m (Jie siilijecis or express his secret homosexual in- 
of angst, anomie, al iena t inn .in d gen er- clinalMiis. The society in which he 
a! disgust with human life, nobody moved offered him no release, only an 
could cut it like Ingmar Herman. Bui anacstli citing round uf drink, drugs 

the iincni.i has dabbled a lot in those and parlies. When he slipped into 

areas since llien.iiml even unu nin tel li- another milieu, however, tiiat of the 
gent, thick-ear thriller like The fim ninsliliite, the release occurred in a 
lh\uU\ Sin rtovi tone lies inciileniall v on lethal explosion, 
such modern evils. Jt also brand is lie:. , 

sssesAssifi' 

mletest ,.f Bergman. But in the case of d T" 1 h ? l,cvc ,hl “ ,,s T, r,> 

the Life of the Marion, -net it does If ,h ?inS ? P ,h f , ■ n, i 

leave him ralJier high and dry. High in £ ,hls | m f l! ‘ ,ncd 

Uio sense llirit tin; analytical, aln.us *** «""■ W* 

clinical context disiegiinls audience fur hu sa - l,cs , m wh,lh chi,riic ! ers 
comfort; the I nnuc n is of his cha meters a!\TV e- Ulr , 1 ’ !l 101 i nu,,L 1 n . lin,L ! lL ' ss 
come tumbling torlli, with none of the • Sll,,,l; >rly, Midi much i nut ioijs 

usual dramatic Mnieturinc and tidying ° ,IS crc urc " (to' psychiatrist s 
Dry in the sense Hint this parade of ,l,c ! ‘ n P OSLXU nl * 

faces and voices, each given its turn at n U V ' h f . ' w * ‘W tlJ 

confession ami seif-exctrialion, seems W fr ? m ,IS w,r ® “ aro ovc J' 
to have us captive in a consulting room. , perfunctory. They set (he 

■ . . , K stage for the monologues, hut Berg- 

,ri r V . o erc ’ °{ anmc > 11 »"®n doesn’t intend that they should he 

i uL y V lhar ' l vu nA r l i ltm u i1l,d cvcn cx “ of inures* in themselves, 
pi anal ioijs. The film begins with a ... ... 

murder. Peter Egvrmann, a young. . ,E ls P r °P abl J’ nnt intended, in fact, 
successful businessman, has been in- f, , .anything in From the Life of the 
induced to a prostitute who happens Mar,nt j elll ‘ s should scent as real as (he 
la have the same name us his wife, L ' on tided to iis face to face bv 

Katarina. She appeals to he comfort- u chanictcis. [n al1 other respects', 
inghim when lie abruptly (urns on her , Intakes of the symbolical, 

- ■ ' from the title mid the bIjissv d^coi 


After impressions 


By David Alexander 


Mezzotints hy David Lucas 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

Wallerant Vaillant 

Christopher Mendez Gallery, 51 Lex- 
ington St., London W] 




clinalMiis. The xucicty in which he inglon St., Lomion wi 
moved nfteied him no release, only an 

: i.'ucsilictymg roiind uf clrmk. drugs ln ehe e?rlv mQs% John Constable 






ill 


pursues her relentlessly through the 
cjnustrophobic warren beneath a strip 
club and finally does her to dentil 


' English rural scenery. These prints 

As we ate not led in nut luu much (generally less than five by nine inches) 
faith in the moral authority of the managed to convey as few other en- 
pxychiat risl (lie has been trying to have graving* do the changes of season and 
iin affair with Peter’s wife). Bergman weather. Their success was due in part 
probably doesn't believe thut liis pro- to Constable’s use of p young engraver, 
feviii jikiI judge it lent sums up the film. David Lucas, the centenary of whose I 
The trouble is dim this cut and dried dentil is marked by the current exhibi- 
I rami' work is not even a helpful con- lion at the Fitzwilliam (until July 5). 
text fur the scenes in which characters Hut they also owetl much to Cunst- 
grope obscurely after more nameless able’s involvement in their production. | 
dreads. Similarly, such machinations The Fitzwilliam exhibition shows many ■ 
of plot ns there urc - (lie psychiatrist’s of the progress proofs on which artist j 
timorous moves, (lie homosexual's and engraver worked, and gives the 
confession tluit hi? was trying to get visitor an idea of the closeness and 
i eter nway from Ins wife - are over- intensity of dicir collaboration The 
neat and nerfimetory. They set (he importance of these prints is now 
stage fur the monologues, hut Berg- appreciated, and they are all renro- 
mandnesnt intend that they should be duced in Andrew Wilton’s recently 
or interest m themselves. published Constable’s ‘ English L,md- 

Ic is probably not intended, in fact s , C(,pe s f e . ner >'' which puts the prints, so 
that anything m From the Life of the ,? n £ of interest only to collectors, in 
Marionettes should scent as real as (he Ifteir Wlder art-historical background, 
anguish confided to us face to face bv Th« c ■ ,. , 

the characters. In all other respects', 18 ?,° l inked t0 

the film partakes of the symbolical at . ,t * s 8 en ® ra11 iy forgotten 

from the title mid the ghesy ddcor [ t H a d n 4- n h depen .^ nt . reputation 
(interiors of ch rom o ,„ B d 







(interiors of chrome and 


includes examples of his work after 


off-screen. The scene is suffused with a 
und red glow, turning the location into 
Hell, predictably enough, but also into 
some kind of basic human foundry 
(Peter ironically refers to himself at 
one point as “a pulp of blood nnd 


nenres"). What folloivs, in antiseptic- 
ally chilling monochrome. Is n series of 
revelations about Peter, his family, 
mends and associates, all dated in 
relation to the “cainst raphe", 

Peter talks to his psychiatrist of his 
secret sense of horror, rooted in a 
dream of killing his wife. He also talks 
to Katarina of the lack of freedom he 
Feels tn his life, and of the ennui which 
he is too cnimicd to describe to her. 
She in turn confesses to having been 

Far reache s 

By Richard Osb orne 

Vladimir Ashkenazy 
Royal Festival Hnll 

Ashkenazy’s performance of Beech- 


to the way the German cost and setting briSLm P Tp 8 S113, 0 M m p ? rt S, iar 

have been forced into the mould of lha it ucas 5 skill as - 

their Swedish predecessors. One early a ds . cn P« en S ra , v ® r did not depend 

«:enc plainly signals the pattern: after 8h , 0 “' der - • 

first unburdening himself to his tioj infLhinSET 5 ^ singing youths", a 1675 mezzoth 

psychiatrist, Peter lurks unseen in an made it difficSb fn7 t Constable exhibition 

5,® Althoiigh he cngruved 

a h n ir^ ft r s ,andSCape — « SS| 

^ K^'VhSf leads comsb?' 0 " L ““ S ’ S P™“ ■*« S 
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confines of a ensebook. 


expect mezzotints to be used to show 
cloud and sunshine. It was a technique 
used to reproduce faces and fabnes. 


™P e rar i y 0 f. VaiI lant's prints is one 
reason why ins work £ relatively 

linlrnnum Rwai.t, P Ml u UAll.i.:,f 
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enjoined the aristocratic Cortot): but 
these were minor flaws. 

Ashkenazy fnvours a quickening at -r 
the second variation, .in intimation of | .ftVPlv VISHTIPG 


recitative, plaving Wallerant Vaillant 
ear to travel from that pioneer of the 
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nf the prints illust rnteil in (‘hrixiujilii’t 
Mendez.’.x ciiialuguc have nrohahly 
never been reproduced before. 'I hew 
prints, though they vary in qiuiluy ul 
impression, make a brilli.iut effect, ami 
one can understand why the technique, 
with its subtle differentiation of lex- 
lures, caught on so quickly in Holland 
an J| I England. Most of the prints in the 
exhibition nre reproduced, nutnhl) 
after Dutch genre; in fact Vaillant s 
best prints are after bis own painting*, 
and it is a pity that Mendez cannot 
show any of the self-portraits and has 
opty, “ couple of their studies ol 
Vaillant s family and circle, which 


Lovely names 
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own s last two piano sonatas in his i™ immuniun ui . .iivhiv numno 
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another. 
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include a sex-mad teenugc ice skater 
y „ Johnson J> her sinister 
coach (Jill Bennett), a good Greek 
smuggler (Topol), a bad Greek smug- 
gler (Julian Glover) and an Austrian 
Harris)* 8 ^ r0fn ^ ,a nchester (Cassandra 

Early in the film we glimpse for a 
moment a gaggle of beauties, grouped 
picturesquely round a Spanish swim- 
ming pool. Their names deserve to be 
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Rational grotesque 


Egotistical ridiculous 


By Keith Walker 

No Country for Old Men 
BBC TV 


Swift's last years weren’t pretty. His 
cousin Martha White way wrote, ‘Tic 
walked in Uic house ten hours a day 
. . . his meat was served up ready cut , 
and sometimes it would lie an hour 
before lie would touch it, ami then ale 
it walking. The torture he was in is not 
to be descri bed.” Just before he died he 
arrogated St Paul’s triumphant "I am 
what I am” to his own purposes. Wind 
was lie? 

One of the theories lurking behind 
BBC2’s No Country for Old Men: The 
Long Exile of Jonathan Swift (June 28) 
is that he was a man trying to maintain 
the dictates of reason in a world 
seething with vice and folly, and that 
the strain finally almost broke his 
mind. Tristram Powell’s film, with an 
allusive and unusually literate script by 
David Nukes drawn from Swift’s writ- 
ings and from early biographies, 
doesn’t quite say what is probably not 
true, that Swift went mad, hut it toys 


with the idea. It’s n gripping anil 
sometimes persuasive fantasia in the 
grotesque. Greedy landowners slurp 
and guzzle at the dismembered bodies 
of young children. Bizarrely made-up 
courtiers are seen in distorting mirrors. 
Big people and little people are evoked 
by oblique camera shots. Rain, mud, 
nnd dogs wandering through kitchens, 
equal Ireland. So a more nr less 
close-up of a horse shining, a sight 
usually seen in family viewing hours 
only during the Trooping of the Col- 


ing, talking, eating, sleeping, giving 
alms, sermonizing, riding, washing 
(with somewhat less than “oriental 
scrupulosity”) and remembering; re- 
membering his days nf preparation at 
Moor Park where he tutored the young 
Stella, his years of triumph in London 
where he wrote to Stella nnd flirted 
with Vanessa, and remembering, ton, 
his works, especially (iulliver. 

As everyone (except some experts 
on Swift) knows. Gulliver often stands 
for Swift. Despairing of catching the 
obliquities and opportunism of Gulli- 
ver's Travels, Nokes and Powell ride 
the identification hard. Gullivers 
Travels assumes the character of a 
child’s nightmare of disproportions, 
lacking the comedy that Swift and 
RRhelais found in (he game of big 
people and little people and the re- 
latively unfrightening aspect of (he 
etchings to the 1727 French translat- 
ion, etchings that Powell elsewhere 
uses. Once, nilariously, (he drawn and 
emaciated fnces of the actors who 
elsewhere play the starving populace of 
Dublin (ail eighteen of them) figure for 
a moment the menace of the inhabi- 
tants of Brobdingimg. The female 
yahoos show that Swift was all mucked 
up about women. If you’re going to 
dramatize Gulliver’s Travels nt all, 
probably bold simplifications like these 
•ire necessary. And you enn have Swift 
wandering about as Gulliver-as- 
hippophile, or Swift in a bedlam out uf 


By Andrew Motion 


our, has a reassuring normality about 
it. Anachronistic Hogarth etchings 
..fon tribute, to .the general squalor. Thu 


occasional reminiscence of Vermeer 
(a servant girl holding a dish, a head 
reflected in a mirror) adds to the 
remarkable beauty of parts of the film 
while confusing the general effect. 

Garrulous and good-hearted Toni 
Sheridan, played by Cyril Cusack, 
narrates and acts in the story (such ns it 
is: the dramatized parts concerning 
Sheridan and Swift are laboured and 
mercifully brief). Since Sheridan died 
some seven vans before Swift, (his film 
about Swifrs last years can't afford to 
he too nice about chronology [nm 
Handel ever performed at tire court of 
Queen Anne?). The perspective is 
from Swift's seventieth birthday, for 
which, as it happens, Sheridan was 
available. Swift (an impressively 
grumpy Trevor Howard) is seen walk- 


A Talc oj a Tub and I logarlh, peopled 
with Stmldhruggs - it all coni ri mites to 
the delicious complexity of effect, if 
not to an understanding ol Gulliver's 
Travels. 

There’s a striking visual (hilt not 
verbal) evasion during the dramatiza- 
tion of "The Lady’s Dressing Room". 
Mnrcuvei t dm capers of the actor bear 
no relation to the narrator's horrified 
dawning awareness that “Celia shits”: 
Streiilion merely plays a liuuiir man 
wlurs left his passport in a hotel 


John Rents 
BBC TV 


The popular image of a poet derives 
largely from the Romantics. This cent- 
ury, various brink clerks, schoul- 
leaelicrs and librarians have tried to 
establish an alter native, hut tlieir 
shows of ordinariness have tended ui 
be cither disregarded or greeted with 
amused surprise. What is expected and 
acceptable, it seems, is spectacular 
torment. 

Nick McCarty’s two-part television 
portrait of Keats showed distress in 
abundance - with guod reason: Keats's 
career was remarkably intense and 
agonized. But it was also capable, like 
all lives, of being humdrum too, and by 
ignoring (his McCarty failed to provide 
much sign of spontaneous and familiar 
humanity. His Keats ranted and raved 
in a prolonged melodramatic passion 
often not far removed from the silliness 
of the Radio Times blurb, which 
described (he poetic impulse as “n 
power marc devastating than a clen- 
ched fist, more piercing than u 
surgeon’s knife”. 

The result wasemharrnssing, though 
not in (he engaging way that Keats’s 
poems often nre. All tlieir blushful 
iiiiimucy was dissipated, partly hy luim 
delivery and partly by the script's 
literalism. At one point Keats’s fond 
thoughts of Fanny Bruxvnc were 
accompanied hy a shot in which she 
seemed to be standing behind net 
curtains, up to her waist in eoiisonun£. 
At others, poems were clumsily re- 
duced to their likely original motiva- 
tions. Perhaps Cowden Clarke really 
did welcome Kents one evening saying 


"I've got something to show you” and 
handing him Chapman's I loincr, but in 
McCarty's film the scene looked like a 
spoof - Cowden Clarke knowingly 
modest and Kents suddenly rigid and 
parturient. 

The unintentional comedy uf such 
moments was ncceiiLiialetl hy their 
awkward interweaving of McCarty's 
and Keats’s own words. Although 
passages from the letters were given 
the same treatment as the poems, and 
their inlinmcy as well as their brilliant, 
tumbling impetuosity was comprom- 
ised, they at least hud tire dignity of 
authenticity. McCarty's interpolations 
were always justified by facts, but were 
nevertheless inadequate. For Keats 
himself McCarty's evident worry about 
this possibility led him to produce lines 
which apologetically suppressed them- 
selves into telegraphese. Hence the 
stuttering, elliptical response to the 
horrors of doctoring: "That woman. 
Screaming to God to save her. No 
ansxvcrs. Just a dead baby. Another 
dead baby." For the minor characters. 
McCarty functioned ns a caricaturist: 
Shelley was thin ami argumentative, 
Leigh Hunt huiul-rubhing and enthu- 
siastic. 

In spile of tlieir brevity, these char- 
acter sketches succeeded each other at 
a disturbingly slow late, mainly be- 
cause their appearance was punctual cd 
by long moody studies of Gerard 
Murphy looking like Keats in turmoil. 
The most serious consequence was that 
Keats's great poems - which were 
written in a notoriously short lime - did 
not receive their due. A snatch of "The 
Eve of Saint Agues”, bits of die Odes 
and quips from reviews were read to 
him on his Hampstead sick -bed - so 
hugger-mugger, uiul with such I idle 
attention to likely eireu instances, that 
what should have been the film's heart 
never started beating. 


bedroom. The nasticue sermon (made 
up from Swift's real sermons, with 
something added from outside) rings 
raise. But generally this re mark able 
film jininls an unflinching if impress- 
ionistic portrait. 

Swift haunted Yeats (another mem- 
ber of the protesliiiit Anglo-Irish doiui- 
nancy), and so (here is some appropr- 
iateness in the title. But Yeats also hud 
something specific in mind, which 
doesn't seem quite right Tor the Dean 
uf St Fntrick’s - one couldn't tell if 
Swift's “drinking coffee" with Vanessa 
was held to lie :i code. Anyway Swift 
held the view that Ireland wns “no 
place” long befure he came to be old. 


Freerange drama 


Collision course 


By Nicholas Shakespeare 

London Calling 

Square filing Studio, Stratford EI5 

Sharing its tide with both a song by The 
Clash and the World Service's bulletin, 
London Calling is Tony Mardiant’s 
second play at Stratford East's swelter- 
ing Siuaio Theatre: at twenty-one he is 
already part of a tradition that gnus 
hack to Barrie Recife’s trilogy , Gimme 
Shelter. Having stolen a briefcase and 
mugged a policeman, two teenagers, 
Paul and Saff, scramble into a corrug- 
ated yard in the midsummer sun. The 
action is determined by alternating 
guilt and day-dreams prompted by 
travel brochures found in the briefcase. 

Paul and Saff sit at either end of ibis 
sec-saw. Jamie Foreman’s Paul is a 
heavyweight performance: bis appear- 
ance in television's Crime and Punish- 
went has versed him well in the ways of 
guilt. Blinking in the light uf what he 
nasdone, as well as of whv he did it. he 
veers from rambling recollections of a 
day-trip to Folkestone and time spent 
closeted with The Clash, to anguished. 
“ sometimes . raucous, outbursts 
against the police and the environment 
he has helped destroy. 

In frying to compensate for the bare 


rilis of one character, Tony Murchnnt 
makes the other too fat with words. 
John Fowler as the slouching, haughty 
Snff is un immaculate bully. Smoking a 
cigar and conjuring up some Maltese 
holiday from a slashed armchair, he 
sardonically mimics and fantasizes in 
the language of advertising. Otherwise 
little touches him. “I don’t give nothing 
and I don't expect nothing. " As com- 
edy (he play Is more dependent on set 
pieces of word-play than on character, 
but the arrival of their friend Pimple 
instead of the exjiccted policeman 
makes for . some limited communica- 
tion. A football fan who will be a 
skinhead when lie eels round to cutting 
his hair, he has been recruited into 
some sort of crude order by the 
them-aiid-us slogans of West Ham and 
the British Movement. Martin Mur* 
nhy's nervous enthusiasm is an appetiz- 
ing target for Paul and Saff. As all 
attack each other in this black hole, the 
play and its images begin to work. 

Another production which has just 
opened at Stratford East, Nel Dunn’s 
Steaming, will he reviewed in Com- 
mentary shortly. Forthcoming new 
plavs include Carer! Bun) ap's To Come 
Home To Tins and Edw ard Bond’s first 
musical. ReUo/atton, both showing 
from July Jft at the Royal Court, (the 
first in t fie Theatre Upstairs). 


By Timothy McFarland 

Kite 

ICA ’llieutre 

Seven of the nine performers in Her- 
bert Achternbusch s Ella arc live hens, 
scratching nnd pecking away behind 
the screens or wirc-mcsh that trans- 
form the stage of the ICA Theatre inton 
chicken-housc. Competing for our 
attention with this scene-stealing sup- 
porting cast and sharing their snunlid 
prison are Ella and her son Josef. Ella 
sits watching television with head- 
phones on, painting her finger-nails In 
silence, while Josef, clad in a dress and 
apron, assumes her identity, acts the 
role of her mother and struggles with 
the coffee-grinder at the kitchen table. 
He also gives us, in a ninety-minute 
monologue, Ella's reminiscences of a 
lifetime of utter deprivation and brutal 
subjection. She has been beaten silly 
by her father, married off disastrously, 
shut up in u seriesof prisons and mental 
hospitals, tormented by evil nurses and 
nuns, packed off to Bad Wiessee by the 
SS and infected with syphilis by Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

With the help of a map lo support 
Joscf-Ella’s flagging memory, all the 
stages of (his life are precisely located 
in uavaria. Achlernousch’s original 
text (1973) is written in Bavarian 
dialect too, or rather in something 
based on it - an idiom stretched, 

■ broken and battered to the point of a 
protesting but scarcely articulate help- 
lessness, so Lhat Ella is as firmly 
imprisoned within her language qs she 
is In the psychiatric prison or jn the 
cage-set. of dip theatre!. This use of 
dialect to demonstrate socially- 
conditioned forms of deprivation links 
Achternbusch with his [Bavarian con- 
temporaries Krpetz, Sperr and Fass- 
binder, and with the pro-war ‘socialist, 
dramatist Maricluise Flefsser. Even jn 
1 the work of the Classic Bavarian authpr , 
Ludwig Tboma, the rural-idyllic ele- 
ment is balanced j?y a sharpened social 
awareness inherent irj the demotic. 


Idiom. In the new writers this clt-ini'iit 
lias lK.cn enlarged into a snvnge parody 
of Hcinuitlitrrutitr, in which iK-asnni 
folk nnd farmyard chickens iililtc have 
been unnaturally doinesiienlcd nml put 
behind wire-netting. 

Ella's appalling history is bused, it is 
said, on the experiences of the author's 
aunt. Achtemouscli first published this 
monologue in one of the collect ions nl 
short stories, scenarios and riiurv- 
enlrics which he calls his novels. In 
these and in his films lie rages with 

g rowing intensity against lire 
eliumnnizing social bigotry and bru- 
tality which he perceives in his native 
province. Given this degree of specific 
linguistic and social reference, one 
might ask how translatable (he work is; 
but in fact a very considerable distanc- 
ing effect had already been achieved 
through the role-switch of mother nnd 
son, and the “real" hen-house, both 
elements introduced by the author for 
the theatre version in 197)1. 

In the ICA production, the straight- 
forward English text (by Estella 
Schmid and Gavin Muir) merely adds 


one more distancing element. Bill 
Paterson’s Josef breaks through all 
these barriers in a performance or great 
energy and conviction, with the help of 
a Scottish accent which is, he dis- 
armingly assures us, a pretty good 
equivalent for Bavarian. It is a richly 
varied, inventive tour-de- force and it 
entertains us in a rather more friendly 
manner than can really be intended by 
Achicrnhusch’s desolate recital. This 
lightening of the texture of the piece is 
consistent throughout Tim Alhery’s 
production, and it undoubtedly ren- 
ders the horror and the anger more 
palatable when they burst through. 
Ella herself, the -mute victim, and 
end-prnduct of the narrated history, is 
established as a strong presence by 
Janet Hen frev, perhaps Jess defeated 
and crushed ffian she might be. Nor do 
the sleek and contentedliejis do much 
to support the dire moral, of the tale us 
(bey Cluck happily about ihe set. They 
are certainly nql the batfered victims oi 
a baticry-socfetyr they do. credit' to 
felihgeon Free. Farm- t jv-; -. 1 > y. 


New Oxford Books: 

Literature 

The Oxford Book 
of Short Stories 

Chosen by V.S. Pritchett 

V.S. Prilchott, one of tlio most 
distinguished ol contemporary 
short-story writers, has chosen 
some lorty stories written In English 
from the early nineteen 111 century lo 
the present day. winch to Ills eye 
and in tlioir time have been among 
the most original exam pies ot a 
changing nrl The collection bears 
witness to Ihe talent ol the past, and 
to the talent that continues lo 
nourish. 'A sumptuous hai vesl In 
one ba rn , Thu Os lord Booh oi Short 
Stories ranges from Scott lo Updike 
with no noticeable omissions and 
V S. Pritchett's lucid Introduction ' 
The Guardian. £9.50 

Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie 

Winifred G^rin 

The life ot Anne Ritchie ( 1 837-1919) 
linked the worlds of her father 
Thackeray and her niece Virginia 
Woolf. Winifred G6rin's biography 
throws new light on Thackeray as a 
family man; her portrait ol hlin 
befies tho hackneyed picture of him 
ns a cynic and h snob. Anno Ri tch lo 
herself became n woman of letters, 
an admired novelist In the 1360s 
und 1870s, and a superb writer of 
memoirs. Illuslratod C 1 3.50 

The Diary of 
a Country Parson 

James Woodford e 
Edited by John Beresford 

James Woodforde's Diary ban 
enti .incut! i « laituru Miice Us In r .l 
publication: it is.i umquo document 
of social history and n classic of 
personal willing. This is a reprint oi 
John Bomsfnrd's comprehensive 
live-volume edition, first published 
in Um 1 92U* ;md onto! print since 
IU7J II In:. Ira led CliS 

Hebridean 

Folksongs 

III. Waulking Songs from 
Vatersay, Barra, Eriskay, 
South Uist.and Benbecula 

Edited by J.L, Campbell 
and Francis Collinson 

This is ihe third and final volume in 
what the Glasgow Herald called 
'a work of first importance in the 
collection and preservation of Ihe 
oraiculturcol Scottish Gaelic'. II 
contains forty-seven mare 
waulking songs recorded between 
1938 and 1 965. Often sung lo 
strange archaic airs and Intensely 
evocative ol tho seventeenth- and 
eighteenth- century Highlundsand 
Islands, these songs are one of the 
most interesting folk survivals of 
Western Europe £25 f 6 July 

JohnBunyan: 

Miscellaneous 

Works 

Volume IX: A T realise 
of Ihe Fear of God, The 
Greatness of the Soul, 

A Holy Life 
Edited by 

Richard L. Greaves 

E35 QxfordCngltih Texts 16 July 


Oxford 

University Prefes 
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Crime Writers’ Conference Jorrocks on a publisher’s jaunt 


By Julian Symons 

Sc who wrote the hast •Jinri story in ihe 
world'. 'Or ;il least, the story chrisen by 
AineritMM. English :iml Seam I in as iun 
judges ax the host of the SDU-ndd stories 
with a criminal theme submitted to 
celebrate the- third Crime Writers' 
InlcrnatUHini Congress in Stuck holm'/ 
'I he prizes were nandsonie: a Saab 
turfoi cur, a free holiday phis ‘SUHH'i 
spending money, several prizes of 
S5f«. 

All the stories were submitted 
|isL'iido]iynion<ily. Ihe Saab was irmi 
In a nan -til ne American) writer named 
Frank Sisk who dues imicli of his work 
ill hotel minus, the SAS holiday went 
to the almost equally little-known 
Dwight Steward, a teacher at Dela- 
ware .Stale College. Third pii/e was 
won hvTnity Hiilcrmun, whose stories 
with a Navajo investigator have made 
nn iic stir in (he US than in Britain; and 
minor prizes were awarded to Michael 
Gilbert mid I- rands King among 
others. Christianna Brand, II. II. F. 
Keating and I were among the also- 
rans. 

What do crime wrilers talk about 
when gathered together? Veiy much 
wlial you might expect, really. Panels 
discussed Sherlock Holmes, forgery, 
fingerprints and how to fake them, the 
generally dismal plight of the crime 
shori story < gifts from Saab and SAS 
excepted), and more general matters 
like now near to realism the crime story 
does and should get. There were 
pat tic:, every night, succeeded by hard 
drinking in smoke-filled rooms, discus- 
sion of decreasing royalty rules and 
declining sales. The English delegation 
was strong - Desmond Bagiev, Chrisl- 
ianna Brand, Colin Dexter, H, R. F. 
Keating. Peter Lnvesev. Anthony 
Price, Ruth Rendell and Utliers- the 
American one rather less representa- 
tive. although it was dignified by the 
presence of Fred Dan nay, the surviv- 
ing half of “Ellery Queen". Several 
wrilers cried "Recession” and stayed at 
their typewriters, others no doubt 
dislike ihc inevitable mateyncss ol 
congresses. The Swedes were exuber- 
am nnd generous hosts. 

CWIC I was held in London in 1975. 
CWIC 2 in New York three years later. 
CWIC 3 was attended by" delegates 
from more countries than the others, 
and sonic of them raised important 
although not easily solvable problems 
of communication. Ai one session, 
crime writers from the Soviet Union. 
Japan and India assured us of the crime 
story's popularity in their countries, 
but how do those who read only 
English know what they're like? Julian 
Scmjonov from the USSR hns hail one 


police procedural stoiy published here 
l/’w mvkti .W), but wlial are his utlicr 
honks like? Scmjonov, a genial back- 
shipper, said lfi.il lie chose lor hero the 
ordinary man. the good citizen and 
in dice ollicer, nut caric.iiuns like 
llercule Poirot hi Lord IViei Wimsey. 
But who were the villains, were thev 
dissidents, .tuli-social elements? A 
roar of laughter, a slap nil the back. “A 
simple question, you may think, hut 
difficult to answer. " 

Abdul llameed. a police inspector 
from Kerala, has writ ten ten crime 
stories, arid was cmhusiusiic a hi nil the 
co- opera live muvciilcitl that published 
ami 'distributed them. .Since a royalty ol 
3.V.? goes to the author, (lie enthu- 
siasm was not surprising, hut it was 
impossible to liiul out whnl these 
stories w ritten in Mulnyalnm are really 
like. 'Ihe Japanese crime stmy, how- 
ever, obviously demands attention in 
Britain and the US. Seiclio Mmsunio- 
to. a name meiitioiieil hy cvciy 
Japanese us n master of the crime story. 


sells ‘NHI.IXIQ copies of any book he 
publishes. Unfortunately the only ex- 
ample of his work known here luisbeen 
rctuiereil into an English so atrocious 
us often in be almost unintelligible. 
Matsu moto was not at the Congress, 
hut Shizuko Natsuki, herself a prolific 
writer, told us that the Japanese crime 
story lias moved into “the era of social 
crime fiction, setting it apart from pure 
detective stories", although these, loo. 
arc still popular. Does a Japanese 
Highsmiih exist? Perhaps. We need 
some decent translations. 

They arc needed also for the Swed- 
ish crime story. At all three Congresses 
the Scandinavians have been present in 
force, and here they made an effort to 
draw attention to the flowering of the 
Swedish crime story in recent years, 
issuing an excellent brief history by Bo 
Lundfu translated into easy, colloquial 
English. Reading Lundin's pamphlet 
one can have no doubt that there are 
good anil lively crime writers in 
Sweden. Sjdwalland WchltiO, the most 
celebrated Swedish crime writers, and 
according to Lundin by a long way the 
best, were helped by ihc passionate 
advocacy of an American publisher’s 
reader. 

Yet the hard basic truth is that the 
writer in a minority language - Swed- 
ish. Danish, Dutch - has a need to 
explain references in a way thnt mny be 
damaging to the effects at which he 
aims. This applies especially to the 
police procedural story . which is most 
effective when told with Ed McBain’s 
'crispness, rather than with every lucul 
reference explained. These were 
aiming the problems talked about, not 
least by Swedes themselves, during and 
after parties. 


By Humphrey Carpenter 

JAN KKAlJ nnd MATTE MANJON: 

The (in-ut British Breakfast 

12Npp. Michael Joseph. t'7.5i>. 

0 7181 2(Jd4 3 

On a element morning at ah ml mid- 
summer, our friend Mr Jorrocks was at 
Ihe Euston station of the Birmingham 
railway, with the intention of setting 
out for a little hunting in one <>f die 
midland counties, when win ■ slum Id he 
observe upon the platform hut Mr 
Soapcy Snonge. “Jorrocks!" exclaimed 
that much-travelled person, "Just the 
very man! Fancy a good breakfast?” 

As it happened, our hern had par- 
taken only very lightly that morning. 
“Breakfast, Sponge?” lie exclaimed. 
"A werry good notion!” 

"Then,” cxluimcd Sponge, indicat- 
ing one of the newest species ol 
express-trains, “step aboard! For in 
this very conveyance, my good friend 
Mr Michael Joseph the publisher is 
uhuiit lu entertain in. most lavish 
fashion, in celebration of the issuing lo 
the public of a volume entitled The 
Great British Brcakfastl" 

“Didn't know books was in your 
line. Sponge, my dear old cove.” 
exclaimed Mr Jorrocks. 

"This one is," came the sprightly 
answer, Sponge the meanwhile holding 
aloft a copy of the said book. “Why, 
look, here's Chapter Three - entitled 
in Mr Surtees' Country’ - and here's 
the very brenkfast you gave that young 
Yorkshireman friend of yours iti your 
own house: do you recall? '. . . a 


break last? Why, I recall. . . " 

“So do I ," murmured Mr Sponge, his 
eyes misting over. “Cold roast 
pheasant or game pie - roast chicken - 
turkey - a good Cheddar cheese - 
plenty of ale 

A discreet cough sounded at his 
elbow. "Arc you ready to order, 
gentlemen?" inquired a red-coated 
lackey. 

■'Oh," murmured Jorrocks cnrcless- 
ly, “the usual sort o' thing, you know. 
A devilled bone or two, some 
omelettes and a Cumberland ham, a 
dozen Oxford sausages, grilled kid- 
neys. Haifa dozen muffins, and maybe 
a little cold goose," 

In answer, the waiter spread before 
our heroes' eyes a document encased in 
a translucent frame. 

"This is the Age of the Train," 
Sponge read out incredulously, "Please 
order from our Grill Tray: choice of 
fruit juice or grapefruit segments, fob 


mosl mouth-watering receipts I ever 
did see. ‘Puree of Game in Scallops' - 
'The Earl of Elowth’s Devilled Kid- 


fruit juice or grapefruit segments, fol- 
lowed by bacon, egg and sausage. 
Poached haddock 25n extra." De- 
jectedly he lurnfid to his companion. 


magnificent uncut ham. with a great 

S u a r tern loaf on one side and a huge 
olugna sausage an the other: besides 
these there were nine eggs, two pyra- 
mids of muffins, and n great deal of 
toast, a dozen ship-biscuits, and half a 
pork pie, while a dozen kidneys were 
spluttering on a spit he fore the fire, and 
Betsy held a gridiron covered with 
mullon chops on Ihe lop; altogether 
there were as much ns would linvc 
served ten people. . . ' " 

“Tush!" interrupted the good Jor- 
rocks, “a mere scanty fork breakfast, 
as I observed at the time. Come, now, 
let's aboard this train o’ yours, for I 
could cat an elephant." 

They took their seats in the portion 
of Ihe vehicle reserved for the friends 
of Mr Michael Joseph. Their host was 
not himself in evidence, but was repre- 
sented by a charming young lady who. 
though somewhat disconcerted by the 
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arrival of Messrs Jorrocks and Sponge, 
quickly made them welcome, under 
the impression that they were the 
representatives of one of the sporting 
journals. 

“Now. my dear fellow," observed 
Sponge, eyeing with enthusiasm the 
profusion of implements and drinking- 
vessels upon the snowy cloth, “I need 
scarcely enjoin you to make a good 
breakfast; but, should you require 
encouragement, I observe on page 118 
of this excellent volume that *. . . 
proteins both stimulate the metabol- 
ism, and, when eaten with carbo- 
hydrates and fat, result in a more 
gradual and much longer-lasting 
absorption of nutritives by the blood 
nnd tissues. The conclusion is that Ihe 
traditional breakfast of bacon and 
eggs, toast and marmalade and milky 
coffee or tea produces outstanding 
results, ensuring a high level of 
efficiency.* ” 

“You arid I could *ave told 'em that,” 
remarked Jorrocks with a wink. “But 
*oo says bacon and eggs is traditional? 
Why, I knows fur a fact that the Saxons 
broke their fast with cold pork, dark 
bread, and ale." 

“While in the Middle Ages,” re- 
joined Sponge, turning to page 16, 
“ The rich ate boiled beef, mutton and 
pickled herring, washed down with ate 
and wine.* " 

“That's the stuff!" cried Jorrocks. as 
the whistle blew and the train began its 
journey northwards from the metro- 
polis. “But 'oo's to bent a good huntin' 


sorrowfully, “I appear to have misled 
von. Not even the influence of Mr 
Michael Joseph has persuaded these 
d — d railway cooks to exert them- 
selves beyond the ordinary." 

“Never mind, my friend," answered 
Jorrocks merrily enough. “Tell the 
waiter (n bring the 'ole lot, fish, bacon, 
eggs, juice, segments and all, and no 
doubt we’ll matte a ‘early enough meal 
of it." 

And so they did, causing something 
of a seusntion among their fellow- 
travellers. most of whom were literary 
gentlemen accustomed to breakfast 
upon nothing heartier than black cof- 
fee. As the train sped through some of 
Mr Jori neks’ favourite hunting coun- 
try, the two sportsmen, still shovelling 
in the eggs, flipped the pages of the 
book. 

“A regular Beeton!" observed Jor- 
rocks, his mouth full. “Some of the 


All change 

By Bruce Boucher 

All Stations: A Journey through ISO 
years 

Science Museum, South Kensington 

As the title suggests, nostalgia is the 
leitmotif of this exhibition, from the 
entrance, designed as a cut-out prosce- 
nium arch, to the concluding sections 
on demolition and possible uses of 
stations in the future. In short com- 
pass, one witnesses the complete his- 
tory of the railway from its uncertain 
birth and full-blooded maturity in Ihe 
last century, lo its demise and resurrec- 
tion in our own. The main centre of 
attention is, of course, the Victorian 
terminus which is celebrated in repro- 
ductions of old photographs, waterco- 
lours and cartoons. The great halls, 
looking like stills from D. w. Griffith's 
Intolerance, the magnificent iron and 
glass sheds, the station as propaganda, 
the station In war and the station as a 
way of life for the thousands of workers 
and hangers-on who populated it, all of 
these are brilliantly evoked. 

All Stations was first shown at the 
Pompidou Centre in Paris, and its 
transposition is less than a complete 
success. It meanders along one side of 
the central hall of the Science Museum 
in a disconnected series of cubicles. 
Many of the exhibits are rather dog- 
cared, connections between photo- 
graphs and captions are not always 
clear, and some photographs have 
disappeared. The main section on the 
development of the station is well 
done, but too many of the others 
simply take up ideas only to discard 
them. Abqve all, tqo little space has 
been given To the problem of alter- 
native uses for redundant buildings and 
lines. The laconic riatureof the exhibits 


neys’ - ‘Ham Toast with Poached 
Eggs'. Werry inviting!” Just then the 
waiter brought them ajar of preserves 
" Cooper's Oxford Marmalade?" in- 
quired Jorrocks, scanning the label 
“Never heard of it, in all my born davs 
as a grocer.” 

“Of course not," answered Sponge 
merrily. “Wasn't invented till after 
your time. See Chapter Seven my dear 
fellow. All the work of Sarah Jane 
Cooper, wife of the host at the Angel 
Inn ut Oxford - though I believe uic 
borrowed the recipe from a Scotch- 
woman." 

Whether due to the influence of out 
two heroes, or to the excellent sense of 
Mr Michael Joseph, cannot be said: but 
the fnet remains that, long before the 
train reached its destination in the 
town of Birmingham, the rcd-coated 
waiter had so far departed from the 
usual procedures as to uncork a sub- 
stantial number of bottles of good 
claret. 

“That's more the line," remarked 
Sponge, sipping appreciatively. “This 
tea and coffee idea is only a modern 
piece of nonsense, after all. Listen to 
this: ‘For hundreds of years, claret, and 
more particularly ale, were the regular 
drinks at hrcakfnst.' " 

“All,” rejoined his companion, “but 
think of the benefits incurred by Jor- 
rocks & Co's ten." Whereupon our 
hero, always the man of business, 
commenced to take orders for cases of 
that excellent beverage from his fel- 
low-travellers , which occupation 
quickly passed the time until the train 
drew to a halt in the New Street station 
of Birmingham. Here, our two friends 
parted company, Jorrocks to wend his 
way to some unsuspecting rural 
M.F.H., and Sponge to the Midland 
Hotel, he having discovered that Mr 
Michael Joseph was ah' art to hold a 
luncheon there, and being quite certain 
that his presence was vital to the 
success ut the occasion. 


is complemented by the catalogue (A// 
Stations: .*1 Journey through 150 years. 
136pp. JM. **5. paperback, f) 9l)Uil)5 16 
5), which is handsomely illustrated but 
short on information. 

These drawbacks do not outweigh 
the value of the exhibition, from which 
two pictures in particular remain with 
me: a child silting at the feet of a statue 
representing Transport which is about 
to go up on the facade of Grand 
Central Station in New York in 1914; 
and a statue lying at the feel of a 
policeman during Ihe destruction of 
Euston Station in 1961. One is re- 
minded of Fuseli's drawing of the artist 
overwhelmed by antiquity as he sits 
beside a colossal foot, for nineteenth- 
century architecture was conceived on 
a grand scale by men accustomed to the 
feelings of an imperial age. 

Curiously, the exhibition has some 
residue of the prejudice that station 
engineers were the real architects and 
architects merely decorators, but the 
evidence proves them wrong. The 
contradiction between the floridly de- 
corated station and its pseudo- 
functional shed is surely more apparent 
than real, for it epitomizes the symbio- 
tic nature of nineteenth-century 
architecture, its untrammelled feats of 
engineering on the one hand and its 
cultural roots in a pre-industrial age on 
the other. The modern station, shorn 
of its grandiose hall and shed, looks 
and is very much a poor relation: The 
second temple was not like the first. 


y.uu, m tne gardens or carts 
Square, SW5. For £3.0U you can drink 
champagne and meet Gyles Bran- 
drelh, Linton Kwcsi Johnson, Christ- 
opher Logue and Carol Rumens, or 
watch any combination of these ana 
many other poets meeting each other. 
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to the editor 


Mao’ 


The Russian Revolution presents us M.hui »l - 1 e. idling in Masaii h> 


Sir. - Simon Lcys’s attack on Ross 
Terrill and others (March fij was no 
doubt savage, but unlike Terrill's re- 
sponse. it had both wit and point and 


with a clmice between :i left-wing Communist 


authoritarianism and » right-wing ait- Two coiiside rations 

ihoritariunism, and tint that between .1 putting personal reminiscenees 111 his . tjRkUUK JU-N 

Bolshevik dictatorship and a thriving |i,mk. First, in direct at tent inn tn University of A in.terdam. ^ 
democracy. Underlying FitzLyon's innocent relatives and Iriends in a s,rail1 llJt,A - 1U|S <iV - Amsl 
apologetics for a military dictatorship , nenio j r ,,f this sort would bring great 

is the tacit hm fair assumption that any d Hn g ur to them. Second. Wang nail no A I110riC3Il 

government was preferable to a Bol- W]s |, pm |,j s personal joys and 


Two considerations kept Wang from embarrassment 


quarter of a century after it was written 
without causing iis author die leas l 


GREGOR BENTON. 
University of Amsterdam, Sarnliati- 
iiiit HJoA. 1UIN GV. Amsterdam. 


summed up reactions to the work of apologetics for a military dictatorship 
Terrill and Han Suyin that have lone j s the tacit hm fair assumption that any 
extended for beyond Simon Leys. 1 government was preferable to a Bol- 
liave read a good deal of both Leys and shevik regime certain In degenerate 
Terrill. I know the former and have into Stalinism. But viewed from the 


Han Suyin that have Iona is the tacit hut fair assumption that any 
ir beyond Simon Leys. I government was preferable to a Bol- 


shevik regime certain lo degenerate 
into Stalinism. But viewed from ihe 
perspective of |yi7, the odds against 


only heard the latter; after reading perspective of |yi7, the odds ug.iinst 
Terrill's remarkably obtuse response the latter eventuality seem far greater 
(Letters, June 5) 1 am content to leave than those against the possibility of a 


sufferings on a par with the struggles 
and tragedies ul the Chinese revolu- 
tion, which are the proper subject of 


American 

English 


and. for example, a few years ago 
leading a tour of India to see their 
works. So 1 am nut guilty of what Mr 
Fawcett rather grandly calls etlino- 
ccntnsni. He should not impute mo- 
tives 10 me which he caimoi know 
about, and when he pronounces what 
kind of volume I wont he is plumb 
wrong. 


it so. Less subjectively, I did find, on military dictatorship engendering a 
my recent visit to China, spent among peculiarly Russian form of fascism, no 
academics, considerable interest in ana fess brutal than Stalinism. Only a 


acquaintance with the books of Simon casual disregard for the very real fascist 
Leys, great admiration for them, and potential in the Kornilovshchina per- 


mtich amazement that a simple un- mils one to make a Bonnie Prince out 
Sinological person like myself should nf a shabby and brutal pretender, 
know him and live in the same city with 


Sir, - Th ink mg over Roger Sc run mi's 
his hunk; for Wiing, parading personal remarks or American English in the 
details is sel (-aggrandizement, and as issue of May 22, 1 have lo conclude that 
such despicable. - in Mr Sermon’s own words - "ii is 

At several points in Wang’s career a certainly not lack of confidence that 
timely recantation might have ended has , pnKluced l hem ; nor does it seem 
his persecution and even landed him a be cither breadth of lnind. or any 
job with the Communists. Certainly a particular acquaintance with American 
handful of his comrades chose this speech and writing. The _ peevishly loflv 
course f dozens more died in the camps tone is that of a Chonisktan faced with 
and prisons of Stalin, Chiung K ai- slick , a miking gorilla. As we know, only 
the Japanese occupiers and Mao, human being, talk; and among human 
although vmi would never know by beings only the British folk properly, 
reading this review). But Wang staved Bui what's this slufl doing in an issue of 
unswervingly loyal to the cause he the 7 i.S that opens with Roy Harris s 
espoused as a young man. even though review? How can you start with a 111 an 


him. To claim, as Ross Terrill does, ]l} j R ear s 

that Leys's love of China is unrequited Muvadmscils DIMM, 
is. on rny experience, simply false. No 
one in China, however, wauled 
discuss the works of Ross Terrill with HflrDCP Will ROUTS 
me. The reason seems to me obvious - 1 *’ UI VT 3 

Simon Levs cares more about Chum l nrrPSnOnflGIlCG 
than any o'f us .md Chinese are not slow V -' U1 1 «puilUCliV.C 

lu s P‘ ,f * l Sir, - No one will cl 

EUGENE KAMENKA. Q f Robert Ha Is bam 
History of Ideas Unit, The Research Yale Edition of II 
School of Social Sciences, The Austra- Correspondence (Jui 
Han National University. Post Office pj tV y 0 udidnotchoo! 

Box 4, Canberra ACT 26U0. could exoress the del 


PAT RICK FLAHERTY. 
Rear Main Street, Woburn. 


speech and writing. The peevishly loflv 
tone is thal of a Omniskian faced with 


tone is thal of a Chnmskian faced with 
a talking gorilla. As sve know, only 
human living . talk; and among human 
beings only the British talk properly. 
But what’s this stuff doing in an issue of 


The Kornilov 
Affair 

Sir, - Our weary limp back into Cold 


espoused as a young man. even though review, now can you si an wiiii .1 man 
he has since been exiled penniless, who loves ami cherishes .-ur eimunoii 
wracked by ill health brought on hv tongue, and end on sen lionizing / Oh, 1 
years uf gaol and torture, left by mil scan to have wilfully committed a 
wife while in prison and twice divorced neologism. 1 do beg your pardon I 


wracked by ill health brought on hy 


, , . years uf gaol and torture, left by une 

Sir, - No one will deny the authority w jf<. while in prison and twice divorced 
of Robert Halsband to review the hy another at the order of the Com- 
Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's niunisl authorities. 

Correspondence (June 12), but it is a _ , , . . 

side o f t he Atlnnlic. Forty-1 wo volumes ^elnlnThas mlnedTo liieralv 

from 7?t^n d | 707 hp counter-insurgency in this review. A 
J: . . S l . u . “ ^ . V 7 L : * ?. J. - . more sensitive reviewer could not fail 


URSULA LI*. GU1N. 
3321 NW Thurman Street. 
Portland, Oregon 97210. 


All I was Ji uiig was commenting nn 
the volume, Contemporary Architects, 

I had in front of me to review, and the 
proportionate .mention given in it to 
different countries was a naiurul mat- 
ter to touch on. I agree with the 
sentiments that have inspired Mr Faw- 
cett's last paragraph: nevertheless I fell 
it worth noting that, after America and 
Britain, which I explained had been 
given by far ihc most attention, Japan 
was the country with the greatest 
number of entries except Germany. 1 
did not say (he number was too great; 
only that it was di$prn|X»r( innate. 
Twenty- nine Japanese architects, 
according to my count, arc induded in 
1 he book, but only eight Swedish, eight 
Swiss, six Argentinian, four Danish, 
three Indian and two Portuguese. 
El hnnconlr icily does not conic into it. 

J.M. RICHARDS. 

29 Fawcett Street, London SW1U. 


Japanese architects 


‘A Staffordshire 
Murderer* 


eighteenth century is illuminated for us recognize Wung's stubborn idetil- accuse me of am 

S Z A !« keen the very cause of Japanese atehitec.s 


Sir, - I find it rather hHrd dial Chris 
Fawcett (Letkrs. June 20) should 


accuse me of antagonism towards 


seeing that I was 


War brings with it a predictable relapse 
into the Jacobite historiography of the 
Russian Revolution. Kyril FitzLyon 


and George Katkov (May 15) resurrect 
the avuncular figure of General Korni- 


lov and cast him in the role of a Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Making nn eagle out of 
a crow is never an easy task but our two 
sentimentalists should seek a more 
• credible tragic herd. 

The most damning indictment of 
Kornilov ami his political intentions 
can be found among the plaudits qf V. 
Stnnkevieh, Chief Military Commissar 
of the Provisional Government and 


. „ , ■ 1 _ J mu, WIIH.ll lli» uccil MIC tci y cause ui ^ 

'JJ jj 1 Jhn£J3SI ^ all Ms troubles; a more knowledgeable the a uihor ( in l%2) of the first bon k 1 n 

cu £ ' one would welcome Wang’s memoirs England on the achievements of mod- 

JSfjUSl anal i n d f rnm "n« f ortf as an ‘"valuable document, of the ern architecture in Japan, have rc- 

ulc. J iTxi vmp Chinese revolution from the cultured turned there repeatedly and written 

Hm/ with P en of one of its mosl ] °y al soldiers, widely - and admiringly - about 11 . 1 
which with Indexes will amount to ^ onc (practically unique have ulso done my best lo draw 

JrliiS amon B writings of or about Chinese attention to the work of other Asian 

certainty 0 matche/fn'^auhless scholar Communism) can he republished a architects, both writing abom them 


Sir, - Mysteriously, James Fcnlon 
hns in his poem "A Staffordshire 
Murderer" (June 5| turned the Num- 
ber of the Beast on its head: “Nine 
hundred and nincty-mnc.the Number 
of the Beast!” (Feiiinn); “the number 
of the beast is six hundred and sixty- 
six” (Revelations 13, IK). ‘The num- 


ber represents a man’s name"; whom 
does Fenton hnve in mind? 


JOHN TROY, 
21a Farndon Road, Oxford. 


ship. There is no question of the Yale 
edition being too bis or too detailed: 
the volumes nrc a delight to handle and 
to rend, with hciiulitul typography, and 
Walpole's own light touch is echoed in 
the annotations. Their astonishing 


Among this week’s contributors 


David Alexander is a Junior Re- John Fohhestek is the author of Loa- 


the annotations, ineir astonishing uavid Alexander is a junior i\c- .iwn u ins «uii». 

accuracy extends to the vagaries of search Fellow nt Woifson College, guage ana ihe Origins of Psycnoanafy- 


outspoken admirer of the General. In 
his Vosuominaniia (Berlin: Ladyschni- 
kov, 1920), Stankevich recounts Kor- 


the Oxford. 


sis, 1980. 


Anduew Motion won the first Arvon 
Foundation/Ofam'rr Poetry Competi- 
tion earlier this year. 


eighteenth century differed from cur- 


his vosuominaniia (Berlin: Ladyschni- ren t usage, and the use of English spel- Robert Alter’s books include 


nilov's desire to become the “new 
boss”, his contempt for democracy “in 
the sense of giving power to the 
people”, nnd his alienation from the 
Old Regime only because it had “lost 
its serious business-like character” (pp 
227-228). Stankevich described tne 
dispatch of Krymov’s Savage Division 
as a "punitive expedition against Red 
Revolutionary Petrogrud”, hardly a 


ling throughout the work is but onc 
example of the fine regard for our sen- 


sibilities always shown by its creator, 
the late W. S. Lewis. 


Robert Alter’s books include a Noble Frankland is working on a 
biography of Stendhal, A Lion for biography of Pnnce Arthur, Duke of 
Love, 1980. Connaught. 


David Nokes wrote the script of No 
Country For Old Men, reviewed in 
Commentary this week. 


T I Rtnyhn R a Fellow of Wadham RoGER GaRFITT’S most recent poems 
This great contribution by an rniieiie Oxford. are Polished inWall, to be reviewed 

American to the scholarship of English 8 ’ shortly in the TLS. 

literature and to tfye study of our his- g MN g LAC K burn’s publications in- , P h anKF v'«j iheatr 
lory deserved ait obvious academic m.Vhp P,,,™,, fmd Prediction 1972 JyUE HankEV s tlieaH 
accolade: it is sad that Dr Lewis never c,ude Reteon iy, “* lion of Richard [ II! w 

knew that moves were being made in _ iim . „ sliortly in the TLS. 

this country to confer honours, j* RUCE BowilM is a l^^er m the 

academic and national, upon him. It is H^tory of Art Rosalind Hill is at 1 

a consolation that he di/know some- London and a regular contnbutor to on an edition of tl 
thing of our admiration for his work; l ^ e Burlingion Magazine. Archbishop Mellon, 

and we may hope that the expert team • „ , _ , . .. 

who have supported him will know John Russell Brown is Professor of Harold Hobson is ai 
how greatly we admire and thank them English at the University qf Sussex and low of Oriel College, 
for their achievement. Associate Director of the National 


College, Oxford. 


Simon Blackburn's publications in- j uL j F . Han key's theatre-historical edi- 


clude Reason and Prediction, 1972. 


Bruce Boucher is a lecturer in the 


lion of Richard III will be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. 


bunch likely to respect the fine distinc- 
tion between the Lenins, the Tserete- 


lis, and the Chernovs (p 233). Kornilov 


emerges from Stankevich’s sympathe- 
tic memoirs as a tvoical Tsarist Gener- 


tic memoirs as a typical Tsarist Gener- 
al: authoritarian, vain, vindictive, anti- 
semitic, and driven by an obtuse 
ambition right out of Macbeth. But 
whatever Kornilov's intentions, Stank- 
evich makes it clear that the General's 
supporters sought a "regime which 
could coerce and only give orders” 
after dispensing with the democratic 
encumbrances established by the 
February Revolution (p 217). 

I was also bothered by FitzLyon's 
careless use of historical evidence to 
make his case. He presents without 
caveat Savinkov's message to Kornilov 
authorizing a military coup to pre-empt 


Patrick O’Connor is the editor and 
publisher of .4 Tribute to Yvonne 
Printempx, 1978. 


Roland Oliver is Professor of the 
History of Africa at the University of 
London. 


ional UDon him It is History of Art at University College Rosalind Hill is at present working 
t he didknow some- London and a regular contributor to on an edition of the Register of 
irntisin for hi c uinrV- the Burlington Magazine. Archbishop Mellon. 


Archbishop 


Richard Osborne is a regular contri- 
butor to Gramophone. 


John Russell Brown is Professor of Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fel- 
Enalish at the University of Sussex and low of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Stuart Piggoti’s books include Ruins 
in a Landscape, 1976, and Antiquity 
Depicted, 19a0. 


WILLIAM CROWDER. 

61 Cadogan Gardens, London 
SW3 2RA. 


Theatre. 


Malcolm Budd is a lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College London. James Kirkups translation of Camara 
y 3 Laye’s The Guardian of the Word will 

J. M. Cameron's most recent book is be reviewed shortly In the TLS. 


Graham Hough’s books include Att 
Essay on Criticism, 1973. 


Peter Porter's books include After 
Martial. 1972, and English Subtitles , 
1981. 


V W T t-1 ■ ■ J- In. wwaww » muai tm.ni 

Wang Fan-hSl 0« the Idea of a University , 1978. w y , 
Sir, - Dennis Duncanson's review - ^ Carey Is a Fellow and Tutor in ? un: £ 

■■ 83 V!! 


W. J. F. Jenner's translation of Lu 
Xun: Selected Poems is forthcoming 
from the Foreign Lnnguages Press, 


E. C. Riley is the author of Cervantes’ 
Theory of the Novel. 1962. 


Kevo/u/ionary (which I translated for 
the Oxford University Press) tells less 
about the book than about the review- 


Oxford. 


Richard Rorty's most recent book is' 
Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, 
1980. 


an anticipated Bolshevik uprising. But er. the thread along which he strings den isravtew ed'iif the" 

an insurrection was very unlikely at this his many criticisms is Wane’s supposed Auden 18 reviewed m me 


Owen Latttmore’s books include 
From China Looking Outward, 1964. 


Wiluam Scammell's collection of 


oems. Yes and No, was published in 


an insurrection was ve ry unlikely at this his many criticisms is Wang s supposed 
time. The Bolshevik apparatus was still insincerity. “Environment’, not ideals 
in a shambles as a result of the or deep intellectual commitment, 
repression followine the “July Days” turned Wang to Trotskyism, just as 


Julius Lewin's books include Politics 
and Law in South Africa , 1963. 


Richard Lindley is co-author with 
Roger Fellows and Graham Macdo- 
nald of What Philosophy Does , 1978. 


Julian Symons’s most recent crime 
novel, Sweet Adelaide, was published 
last year. 


sive, had not yet peaked. More plaus- hsiu to it. Wang the Oppositionist rerER J- l^nkaui robi b u, rr» at — 

ibly, Kerensky and Savinkov seized takes Moscow Gold in Shanghai ; Wang the South Bank Polytechnic, London. T , hiocraDhv of De 

this opportunity to dispose of the the family man dismisses “a couple ol nS-v wUl be 

sxirrSs 

Ewn’ more™ ue^tonaMe SIR =j V™ ^ 

thor’s attemnt to make Kornilov's times helped to keep Wang. What did of The Penguin Book of Spanish Chit College, Cambridge. 


tekes Moscow Gold in Shanghai; Wang the South Bank Polytechnic, London n _ 

tt&ss&zsseS- 

cies unworthy of mention by a revolu- Church and People 1450-1660, 1976. 


Michael Tanner , has contributed to 
The Wagner Companion. 


published shortly. 


Keith Walker is a lecturer in English 
at University College London. 


thor’s attempt to make Kornilov’s times helped 


insistence on the presence of “Social- 
ists" in his new government appear as 
evidence of the General's democratic 
aspirations. The speciousness of this 


Wang live on in 


War Verse, 1980. 


demands to know? And how did he eet 
to America in his old age? (Had 


Timothy McFarland is a lecturer in 
R.H.C. Davis is Professor of Mediev- German at University College 


Bryan Wilson is a Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 


argument is patent to anybody familiar 
with the role of Gustav Noske, der rote 


Duncanson read no further than the a! History at the University of Blrm- London. 


cover he would have learnt that Wang ingham 


with the role of Gustav b 
Hund, in post-war 
Freikorps terror. 


” a n«i Ampri™- t.P oni ” Helen McNeil Is a lecturer in English 

5k£ Malcolm Dm I. . Fellow .of St ndAgmai .Studies at the Uni™,!- 

admirers after being hounded out of Antony s College, Oxford. ty of East Anglia. 


M. E. Yapp’s most recent book is 
Strategies of British India: Iran and 
Afghanistan 1 798-1850, 1980. : 


Germany’s 


admirers after being 


Percy M. You t4o is author of A History 
of British Music, 1967. . 
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Homosexual happy endings . . 


and lesbian dilemmas 


By Peter J: Conrad i 


kll'IIAKD IMPI’I.L I Id I tun: 

I riui'i in Mu' linnet' 

Slones In Gay Mui 

1 14pp. Ci mv Men’s I'n.-'-s. 12.5 m. 
<l ‘Hi /(Mi) OH x 


The success of .in nuihuli>|>y, like (hut 
of >i troud p:irly . need iiul dcjn.-iid on 
Ihe adequacy of it-, pieiiliscs. I his 
anlliiilogv of sixteen si ones by thirteen 
guy men reads ul limes like a gathering 
si aped tor the feebly hopeful reason 
that a! least all Ihe quests have 11111 ' 
tiling m common. 'I lie common lopjc. 
scrimis and important as il is. is 11 m 
always enuuidi to see 11 re the reailei ’s 
plciislire. 

L. M. Forster's one ooenly 
hoEilosexua) nnvel, Main hr finished jii 
1914 and dedicated in “si Happier 
Yeur”. ended with Maurice mul his 
Mellors-like fiietul entering the festive 
Greenwood world, turning their hacks 
mi die dead conventions of the hetero- 
sexual majority. abandoning society. 
Today's homosexual festivity takes 
place somewhat uneasily within Ihe 
common social world, hut without 
looking very festive. In Barry Nomveil- 
er's “iTeealmed" Peter and his third- 
world lover Rawiri are “both outsiders . 
Luiicasls almost*'. That "almost*' is 
revealing, for, though they hath often 
“began to talk about life after the 
revolution", the identification of I icing 
homosexual with being black reads as 
wistful. In Iaa Everton's ‘‘Chrysalis" 
three gay friends mctamornho.se either 
voluntarily or involuntarily (it’s de- 
liberately left unclear) into creatures 
Iroin a netherworld “embracing two 
orders of nature, the insects and tile 
mammals" and on a moonless night 
take off for the Scottish highlands “far 
from people, for tlmt was wltnl they 
were nut. happiness depends on cir- 
cumstance,” You may ,be obliged to 
dare to be different, and ironizing your 
fate may be a way of transforming it. 

Transformations are plaved with 
also in Robert Gluck's “Elements of a 
Coffee Service" which gives us two 
endings. In the first the “bunch of 
people in a car yelling faggot" smash 
into a telegraph |X)le. The second 
nicely places the first as consoling and 
frivolous: the narrator carefully 

pledges himself in future to eschewing 
frivolity and to asking questions “more 
energetic and precise’’. The two past- 
oral endings in Nonwciler's “The 
Door into the Rosegarden" flatter each 
other. Nick, on the way home from 


In ihe hcsi 'injif. lien- uppressa >11 is 
Mtinvihirit! vmi du in yoursdl. tun. 
(wlllili r. |)r r.\ upp rev* lull -ilK'ni-d'O. 
.Hid V nk-tv begin-, in die lie.nl. In 
Adam .Mai-.- J<uu.s\ c< k ,| .md precise 
I'fftu Day (by pumpkin light) '. Inn. 
with hand .nine lean ires, aupul green 
eves .md a “uenil:il brain", attends a 
I lid low fin Cast 11 me I tit 11. a celebra- 
tion nl m ran .cenc ss, in Viginia. Ills 
at temp led coupling iscuiiipaied to that 
uf 

;i species ol mantis whose lem.de 
biles uft her husband's head during 
curly foiephiy. leaving him to 
administer the conjtigals on Auto- 
matic hint. 

She has sound evolutionary 
reasons fm t his. but her lover can't 
hear them Me continues hi go 
through the motions, ami here 
among the higliei primates, so dues 

.lint. 


cnee" against the pursuit ol emotional 
plctitv and good vex on the nioiruw. 

Perhaps the short stur> is by its 
nature inhospitable to polemic. 1 hough 
il clearly likes lonely pain. It likes also 
in induct us into an anti-hemic and low 
view of M>u;il possibility, is unkind to 
human difference, likes tu huuse de- 
teat. favours precipitate and often 
nasty narrative surprises. Certainly the 
belter stories here often have t heir 
protagonists going home alone. 01 . if in 


By Heather Lawton 

JAN CLAUSEN: 

Mother, Sister . Daughter, Lover 
l.lopp. The Women’s Press. £2.5t). 


l.t/ipp. The W 
(i 7H4.1 .VSt«S « 


misty narrative surprises. Certainly the In a reviewer today required tu suspend 
better stories here often have their critical judgment on being told that Jan 
protagonists going home alone. 01 . i( m Clausen, an American poet and author 
company, experiencing a keener soli- of this collection of nine stories, is a 


tiulc, fed up with society in every 
sense. Like die nicer tmesis you never 


“lesbian lover editor clerical worker 


reasons .... urn. ran mr .ovei can . |t .,j cc „ ce |1|U , un d leave you 

.car them. Me emit, in.es lo go sa(h|Vi| ^, y Tht . W01sl ilK . 

through Ilk motions, ami litre .,u,|jx, or, like Forster’s ciuhai rawing 
among ||ie higliei pruiiales, so dues | |omosex „ a[ slorjcs in 77 ,, LiJt . u , 

■ ,,n - . Cmc, coyly buttonhole you anil enjoy 

Jon Waid's witty "Dear Mrs Ashe sets vour Jiscomfiturc al their timid revela- 
uff the ‘■pursuit of the pci feel sent- linn. 


sense. Like die nicer guests you never non-hiological parent political activist 
learn quite enough about them: they runner writer"? There is certainly a 
manage an artful balance between good deal of special pleading on Ms 


Changing places 


clues as he might have been able to 


By James Lasdun 

DAVID I'OWN ALL: 

Dcloved Latitudes 
I4ilpp. Gollunez. £ti.95. 
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Clausen's purl. All the stories arc 
about rclatiiinships, whether between 
lemale lovers und sisters, or mothers 
and daughters. A certain onc- 
dimcnsional quality emerges from the 
collection, perhaps related tu the tact 
that none of (he stories contains any 
male characters (apurt. that is, from 
one or two shadowy, deserted hus- 
bands who appear cither to be sltoot- 
ing-up somewhere out East, or getting 
re-married to sexist Indies who shave 
their legs and wear make-up). The 
feminisl/lcsbinn heroines appear to 
merge into each other from story to 


uffer Jliwewc are lost anyway, as it merge into each other front story to 
transpires in a filial twist tlmt Neville story: is it Chris, Martha, Alice or lleah 
has been writing down, not Sebusia's who is chopping up Chinese vegetables 
story, hut his own absurd testament to and “stir-frying" over the wok? Which 
the impossibility of retrieving the truth one is publishing poems in Ms and 
from tne past. " " which one maturely attending school 


As far as it goes. Beloved Latitudes is 
an intelligent novel, cnrefully con- 


“on the welfare'*? 

In places Jan Clausen attempts to 


" ” 1 structcd and lucidly written. The three ,a ^ e ai ) ironic view of her world, us for 

A cb mi id eon ndnrns tii* n f principal characters are portrayed deft- e ! cani P . ,n ‘Blood/Milk about an 

David amUorms convincingly - the ineffectual P“ W '«r» P «V- 

0* dividing each seel inn. The ’ 


Hiwewe desperately seeking the secret 
novel itself makes no direct reference of government while dribbles of Ger- 
10 this motif, but its Significance moTcne run unceremoniously down h.s 
emerges as this story of political check: Sebusiu redlining spiritual con- 
development in a Central African state lro1 ov « r n , co , unt ^ he Ims brutalized 
reveals both the shifting nature of even after he has been overthrown and 
historical truth, ami the ways in which J m Pnsoncd, Neville, enigmatic almost 
events conspire to impose the same 0 'O^ttihility. Each is the 

diS™w n ni« v S! n,osi rjJic “ lly 


check; Sebusiu retaining spiritual con- 
trol over n country lie has brutalized, 


to the point of invisibility. Each is the 
c real in 1 1 of an author with a dear sense 


Blood/Milk. “One woman’s pain- 
fully honest record of her journey to 
another kind of love." 

“It’s so sick." Jennifer moaned. 


But Clausen’s underlying didactic p W . 
pose continually obtrudes. “UkioiL-- 
Mjlk" concludes with the narrators 
rejection of former lover Nadine's 
invitation to spend the night together 
in Brooklyn: “'better not', f SJ 
firmly: ‘for even at Ihe lender age oj 
thirty I have learned to avoid mornings 
after."’ If it were nut the wot Id of 
“coining out”, (his surely is the stuff 
Mills and Boon is made of. 

The stories which work best (“Chil- 
dren’s Liberation". “Daddy", and 
“Todav is the First Day of the Rest of 
Your Life") achieve >1 degree of de- 
tachment by taking a child's viewpoint. 
At the same time, though, Ms Clausen 
never quite manages (hose touches of 
splendid incongruity which can brine 
life to the dialogue’ of children. Thus 
ten-year-old Lisa all too predictably 
bursts out. “Oh for God’s sake. Other 
people’s mothers aren’t lesbians. Why 
do i have to have a fucking lesbian fora 
mother." The predicament for both 
child and mother is occasionally made 
movingly real, as when daughter Jackie 
is called a “had name" by a black boy in 
the block. “‘That Lcmy up the block 
called her a bad name, Alice.’ ‘And 
whnt name was that?' Alice asks very, 
very lightly, because she thinks she 
knows and so is terrified." But Ms 
Clausen seems not to know the an of 
understatement. Immediately after, she 
overworks this incident nnd the mood 
is lost: Alice, we’re told, is “always 
waiting for this disaster to overtake her 
child, these words to fall from the sky, 
mure bruising and dangerous than any 
sticks or stones. Dyke. Bulldagger. 
Fruit. Which arc you. a girl or a boy?" 
All points to the basic weaknesses in 
Jan Clausen’s writing: her themes and 
her handling of them arc too black and 
white, her use of language is often 
clumsy and she offers her rentier no 
new ways of seeing 


“There is*', says Male Sehusin, the 
imprisoned cx-p resident, “a terrible 
law which makes one government do 
what the other ones utU.** Sehusin is 
typical of the kind of chnrismnlic 
African leader in whom idealism and 
evil have become linked to the point 
where they can no longer be dlstin- 


of the relation of polities IQ the I T| | tl F* Ml & 
individual. The use of the mission VXJ.W XXIV, 

school as Sebusia's political proving- 

ground smacks slightly of contrivance. 

as does the suggestion that Hiwewe n n , . ^ . 

seriously expects to find (he secret of 1 mlTCIH LFUIg 
power in Ihe memoirs of a man he has 
condemned to death. But such faults as AMANnA , <Iin(!B 
thc novel has ore more to do with its AMANDA LKOS * Sl 
omissions than with its contents. A Death in the Faculty 
The retrospective nature of the story 156pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 


In the men’s room 


the implication of this setting. The 
dead woman. Janet Mandclhaum, had 
been (he university’s first female Pro- 
fessor - and, as a consequence, the 


finished from each other. His successor The retrospective nature of the story 
Hubert Hiwewe, an academic singular- gives much of the action a certain 0 575 02982 X 
ly lacking incharismn, could not be less off-stage quality. We hear of violence, 
like Sebusiu, yet in his efforts to intrigue and revolt, but Pownall sel- 
replace Sebusia’s atrocities with the dom attempts 10 present these ele- 


intriguc and revolt, but Pownall sel- 

dom attempts to present these ele- Since Dorothy L. Sayers, in 1925, 


outer, (nick, on tne way Hume trom 
zapping u film which lubricious ly ex- 
ploits gay stereotypes, is as alienated 
by the empty sexual covetousness of 


Ihe gny worl 


ply sexual 0 
rid as by the 


stupid brutish - 


ness of the straight. His eyes meet 
those of a young black and. in Ihe first 1 
ending, he and his new friend arc 
speechlessly “happy simply in the 
knowledge that one another existed”; 
in the second they stnud nnd kiss while 
the escalntor bears them heavenwards 
into the world beyond alienation. 

Some stories aie content simply to 
locate classic plot reversals within the 
ne<v social landscape. “One of the 
Risks", by David Rees, presents one 
hazard of promiscuity, in Peter 
Robins’s ‘‘Blind Dale" Alan goes to 
meet someone who lias answered his, 
ad In a gay Iqnelyhearts column, and 
the. surprise is proffered ns a pure 
Irony, refreshingly immoralized. In Eric 
Presland’s “Switchboard” Ihe reversal 
is alsu accompanied by a due Aristotel- 
ian discovery wlien another Alan 
; Anally meets the distressed middle- 
aged man who lias rung the gay 
switchboard where he works. Other 
Rories, more ambitious, and, some- 
Ihnes less persuasive, try to imagine 
. the gay world from the standpoint of an 
often -self-deteived straight observer, 
whose - bad; faith they highlight: a 
conventional schoolteacher In Peter 
. Robins’s “An Inexact Parallel”; a 
singer in Dumont Hownrdfe “Coda",- 
whip djscovars that both her audience, 
like Judy Garland’s, and her lover. Hre 
- predominantly .cay; . an. inarticulate 
working-class oldster in Eric Presland’s 
“Me and Mr Manclei" who has never 
understood the nature of his love for a 
noy^’ dead Jewish tailor. 


sanity of rational government he finds niems with any immediacy. Salient P^ced her first corpse in one, the 
that “terrible law" forcing hint to incidents in Sebusia's career are com- bathtub has lobmed compellingly in 
become a dictator, nnd to eliminate his pressed to the point where they lose all *be imaginations of detective novelists, 
enemies by the same ruthless agency as fictional life. > s eas v to see why. There is 

his predecessor used. The final trans- p_. uno |i , c ,h ar m. s P m * tl ' , ng peculiarly horrible about 

formation of , his chameleon is neatly- J°T « n* » Sa ««nB '^™lalfonof.heba , .f 1 room, W hkhi S , 
perhaps too neatly- symbolized at the SeSSmm in Ae^meroretatiems of Sk shou ] d b V (L ne and private place, 
end of the book when H iwcwe appears hehhSorical sieniSce ' But in J^ en Al " a . nda pMs’s latest victim is 
al Sebusia’s execution wearing the r^nnheslren e rofsuchnn bner d T 0vered ,n “ bathtub, however, it is 
trilby that belonged to Selutsia's Eng- nrp, n Mnn Up in ?ii nrnnu on| y a preliminary .assault. She 
lish succubus und political advisor ( P 0 the viRour« ven 0 the eien^beh Sd e " ie, :« e f I fr °m that particular deathtrap 

. . «... of his attention on these events he i-. , , »_P 


’Neville Ihe Devil 


li„ Ur. 1. **» <niniin>ii uu uicac cvcms 11c 

wiih y U w !l J m, . rrat . ,ve might have turned what is already a 

any attempt on the reader's pari to ^ 
detennioe a "true" version of history . 

Only this elusive truth can be of service 

to Hiwewe in hi.s efforts to find the T • 

secret of Sebusia’s former power, nnd .1 1YI flPfl HI 

with this in tnind he gives Scbusia the O 

tRsk of dictating his memoirs to Neville dOIM-GS tit 

The barc fncts of Sebusia's story arc 
these:’ lie attends a mission school 
where the history of Africa from the 

end of colonialism is acted out in 1 ,. l m r..i 


it if Pownainiad focused a little more body'iJ M ^ - o - 

of hts attention on these events he men - s r ^ om at Han , ard Unfversi y. 
might have turned what is already a 3 


Kale Fansier, Amanda Cross's 
academic detective, is not slow to see 


Imaginary life of 0 
domestic servant 


miniature; the boys form gangs and run 
riot, later realigning on a tribal basis. 
The teachers lose control and with- 
draw . and Sebusia emerges as r natural 
leader, asserting his authority over his 
peers and restoring order to the “post- 
al dependence" chaos of the school. A 
similar sequence of events sees hini- 
take control of a state "set up as a failed 
experiment in freedom”, and rise to 
the presidency. He speaks eloquently 
of bis ambitious projects to revitalize 
his country, hut the reliability of his 
rhe tone. j s,brq ygjit into question by the 
fact of Neville's evident reluctance to 
record his master's words.’ And such ; 


Little by little hy eurefiil Inpliniiiliug 
The ivaiilnicd hours would lend 
To n blowout of rakes mid ten ' 


Little by little by withdrawing 

From (tie lours hr tile drawingroom 

The gHidi-iicr bernine piissiuiuitc or the clmulTnir 

•As sometimes in 11 ^nlr our sights 
A quite sedurtive useless guniii'iil : 

To rliangr eoiintrirs in. In flee. 


Elizabeth Smithcr 


object of prejudices both old- 
fusnioned mui new-fangled. Resented 
by the entire English Department for 
being there at all, and resented by 
certain feminists for failing to throw in 
her lot with the women's movement. 
Professor Manclclbnum is the target for 
a fair amount of malice and acrimony. 
Her rather unattractive manner does 
not help to make her q popular figure. 
The “bathtub incident ' 1 is engineered 
by those who wish to do her, or at least 
her reputation, harm. Her drink is 
tampered with at a Faculty party, sne 
is lured into a mahogany tub in a ladies' 
rest room, and comes to to find herself 
- horrors! - in the company of a radical 
feminist from an ull-woman commune. 
“Who the fuck are you?” this person a 
demanding. A muted scandal subj 
sequently breaks. The word “lesbian 
is murmured. Janet, in desperation, 
remembers her old acquaintance Kate 
Fansier - but Kate (“a sort of over-age 
Nnncy Drew", as her husband put it in 
aprevious novel ) arrives too late to be 
or much help to poor Janet, disgraced 
in the ladies' room and dead in the 
gents’. 

Readers of Amanda Cross's earlier 
books will know that Kate's own 
manner is thoroughly agreeable, her 
observations witty and her erudition 
lightly displayed. All the qualities that 
make her so engaging a heroine are still 
apparent - but somehow her detecting 
has become a little perfunctory. Not 
exactly a full roster of suspects. Kate 
sadly thought”; certainly this novel nas 
neither the density of plot that disting- 
uished The Question of Max (1976) nor 
the scholarly ebullience that mao®- 
say. Poetic Justice (1970) so entertam- 
ing. If, like Sayers’s Gaudy WJ 
(1935), A Death In the Faculty l inks its 
mystery with a topical question (in- 
terestingly, the sume one: feminism, 
and the varieties of dogma « 
accommodate), it is less satisfactory 
than the Sayers novel In its resoli uho 
and in the intricacy of its ' 
making. Narrative delicacy ^ aD 
cogeney, however: these remain mi- 
diminished. 
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In a beloved place 


By William Scammell 


NORMAN NICHOLSON: 
Seu to Ihe West 
64pp. Faber. £5.95. 
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Not long ago, in an Observer review of 
poets living in the north-east, Peter 
Purler detected “a new lilt 10 regional- 
ism in British poetry" which "amounts 
to a sort ot resentment, a .sour ciclin- 
ition of honesty”. Shortly before that, 
in a Sunday times profile of Marlin 
Ainiv. Ian Hamilton contemptuously 
ilKiiii-.scd all doubters of that writer’s 
cm 1 cm status as “losers” und “wets" 
given to fantasies about “nepotism” 
and “metropolitan si ring-pulling”. 
And some little lime helure that 
Clive James (author uf The 
Metro/mhtiin Critic and various 
unreliable couplets! was to be heard 
defending the New Review against 
“talentless regional poets who run in 
and rail of Peak District pubs with 
can uis stuck up their noses in order to 
raise Ihe consciousness of the indigen- 
ous tuunu". 


Elsewhere, confronting a map of 
England as a schoolboy, he speaks uf 
"a blurred and harimred diagram'! - if 
dialects and geology” (“Ai the Music 
Festival”), which summarizes many ol 
his familiar'cnnccrns. There tire new 
poems about the simplest cousliiucnis 
of landscape, becks, hills, mountains, 
weeds, shingle, clouds, dunes, plank- 
ton, toadstools; and the corresponding 
social and linguistic minutiae of a 
decaying, depopulated early-industrial 
hinterland are likewise celebrated, or 
mourned, in a vocabulary as llimily 
economical as a drystone wall. 

Some pieces are re-workings of sub- 
jects better treated in earlier col- 
lections. “Hay timing", for instance, 
employs a favourite device, the 
paradox embedded in a colloquial 
phrase (‘"it's lute su soon,' he said”), 
more effectively used in “Old Man at a 
Cricket Match” ("‘It’s mending 
wm sc,’ he said"): “On Ihe Dis- 
mantling uf Milium Ironworks" re- 
uses Wordsworth’s famous gaffe 
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All good fun, of corn sc, bm wurry- 
ingly piovinciul in outlook. Who and 
where are the metropolitan poets with 
whom “regional poets” presumably 
contrast? Bunting, Larkin, R.S. 
Thomas, Graham, Wright, Garioch, 
Hug lies. Mack ay Brown, Tomlinson, 
Hill, Fisher, Kinscila, Heaney, Mahon, 
Harrison, Dunn? -not a cockney 
vowel or Johnsonian overview among 
ihcin. As for the poets one associates 
with London, such as Porter himself, 
they are either driven back to their 
roots or else invent a landscape to 
inhabit, one usually nnmed Art and 
lacking several vital amenities. Since 
the Romantics, indeed, the term 
“regional poet” has become a near- 
tnutoiogy; the rude mechanicals have 
taken over the commanding heights of 
^aur poetic- economy, ■ thus reducing the 
Oxbridge/ London n\is to a iliin blue 
line ul managerial hauteur. 


about ihe river Duddoit - “remote 
I rum evciy taint/' Of sordid industry" 
-reminding us uf Nicholson's fine 
early poem “Tu the Rivci Duddon”, 
which sees further into Wordsworth 
than many a hunk-length commentary. 
Norman Nicholson's sadness about the 
passing awny ot ihe town works is 
understandable (“The town shrinks 
and dwindles./ Old people's bungalows 
creak half-way up the hill . . . All age/ 
Is pensioned off"), but the poem is 
suffused with a not-altogethcr-appro- 
priate nostalgia, ns (hough "A 
hundred years of the Bessemer pro- 
cess” were somehow intrinsically 
noble, rather than the mixed blessing it 
probably was. 

'“Cloud on Black Combe", one of 
three poems aboui the mountain which 
looms close tu Millom, is a fine 














“Samson", by Salvattu Rosa; a drawing in Nark chalk, pen nnd brown ink to be included iti a. sale of lmp<n tain ( ) Id Muster 
Drawings ai Christie’s, S King Street, London SWI, on Tuesday Julv 7; the second day's stile is on Humdav July '*■ 


Resources of recollection 


By Grevel Lindop 


read that year was an article on slu imps 
in Scientific American '} ) One can’t help 
wonderins wlinl Fcuum was looking 
for as he browsed in Prut. Inst. Radio 


JAMES FENTON: 

A German Requiem 

9pp. Salamander Press. 73 Morning- 

side Park. Edinburgh EH 10. £1.50. 


Biers, and clinic upon the frog. But - 
such details aside - Terminal Moraine 


James Fenton once described n visit to 
Auden, during the poet’s last, some- 


does give an impression of Fenton 
wa tehing for poems to happen in the 
verbal forests nnd mbliish-lips around 
him, pouncing at the right moment and 
lifting them out. intact und wriggling, 
for our enjoyment. 


There is then a close-up uf a woman 
taking u bus to the cemetery, “the cily 
of youT unccsiurs/Which stands on the 
hill opposite, with gleaming podi- 
nicnts/As vivid as this charming 
square, your home". But even ns the 
necropolis seems about to become a 
comfortable , hiirgcrlich landscape, the 
nightmare surges up: 


example ol Nicholson’s ability 10 make whal g( oom y months at Oxford. Au- Nol a [j .i, e -found poems" in Ter- 
soincilunR new and persuasive out ol n.impil r,t .... .1 11 u.1 r»:«. 


soinctliing new and persuasive out ot 
what might seem old-fashioned 
Ruskinian particulars- though I regret 


nul when so munv had died, so many ami 
at such sni-cd. 

Tlierc were no cities waiting fur tne 
victims. 


den “seemed to have read everything, Moraine were verbal. “The Pitt- They unscrewed the name-plates from 

to have done everything, to have R, vcr Museum, Oxford” in great part the shal,crcd ,,nonvays 


Ruskinian particulars - 1 liougii 1 regret written in every poetic furm excepting ,; mn . v r .,t M i 0tfUes a selection of the 
die loss of a fine image between the those (like ^ triolcl) whidi he JS lo be & thereto? 
poem s first appearance in a Cellar thought rnther silly"; he confessed to a J nut castanets 

Press Pamphlet (1975) and i s i reprint- desire for some new liter ' " * 


And carried them away with ihe 
coffins. 


Not tlmt Norman Nicholson’s 
quiedy excellent new book seems, hi 
first sight, 10 lend much support to 
such revisionism. Nicholson is n 


new rwuiin ki 'V‘y desire for some new literaiy influence 

ing here. Black Combe holds tight/ f rom which to “bounce off". Fenton 

liMis judges wig ol cloud beumios ^ugeslcd Clullgli. "Uoilgll? No. I've ,,, t . , 

simply “...to its tun uf cloud , i,..en through Cloueli" renlied Auden L tilled Juinkti, ‘used by abmigi nul 

pc. flaps because a inter image likens 1rih « ««» *nJl game 

ihe fell-top to a ‘'ram’s-liead, bulling l w « thinking of the Beatles On darUiBhis'...niuic violin. 

11 the briehtz Tufted and bruckcny Like Auden, Fenton ts a pact who Whittling arrows, malic agamic* 

brine" a ml he m ihSiKdE has often needed someone to “bounce And » mask of Shrm ibe ;MI Doclur. 

though off", and the inner significance of that The eyelids worked hy string, 
die collocation strikes me as a happy «Mcd°te (which Fenton recorded in a With a subject like the Pitt- Rivers it 
one The poem is written, like many Nov Statesman article) is that then and would be hard to fail entirely. But the 
others in this collection, in free verse, far several years afterwards he was title indicates a different handicap, 
with an irregular but effective use of himself following Auden. The marks voluntarily undertaken: that ot provm- 
half nnd full-rhyme As with arc clearly visible in Terminal Moraine, cialism. Most of the poems seem 
■•Shingle”, whose packed short lines collection of poems which distinctly academic, mure, they seem 


essed to a nut castanets 

influence A musical whip 
'. Fetltnil Fr,im the Torres Straits. IYum 
No, I've Mir/upur a MNltuin 


at the bright/ Tufted nnd bruckcny 


regional poet par excellence, it might 
be said: and lie snys as much himself in 


brine" and the poet thought judges 
shouldn't modulate into rams, though 


his epigraph from late Auden: “A 
poet's hope: to be, like some valley 
cheese, local, but prized elsewhere" 
(“Epistle to a Godson”). This is 
daunt i ugly humble: no afflatus plensc, 


The squares and parks are overspread 
with “the eloquence of young 
cemeteries”, ihe countless dead label- 
led with their brass and enamel tloor- 
plnques, su I hut, fur example, 


Your uncle's grave in tor rued you that lie 
lived on the third flour, left. 

You were usked please to ring, ami he 
would come down in the lift 
'I n which one needed a key . . . 


Wc dissolve, next, to (lie fantasies that 


spell away guilt: “it seems there is no 
limit to the resourcefulness of recollec- 


H-inni hiolv ‘h.imhl^'^mfli "‘Shi nek”, wliosc' packed short lilies the collection of poems which distinclly acudemic; more, they seem tion . . . You sec ihis^pboard'^A 

we're British, ft ' also ^iiiiudmizcs! scrutinize the quotidian mysteries of appeared in 1972: there is a fascination distinctly Oxford. The "lung stream .of priest -hole I/And in that lumber-room 

surely, as patently as the rhetoric it the sea-shore, one wonders ir the with unusual and demanding poetic blocks’’ mentioned in the epigraph s whole generations , have i been housed 

leeks to di^redit William Barnes’s influence or writers like Hughes and f^pc^onalyappledto a clmlc- description of a glacial moraine sug- and fed: And we Withdraw, finally, to 

poems, tor example, will not be im- Ted Walker is visible here; and then ■». cynical use of the ballad. gests. t.mong other things, the |, c ritual repel. lions from which wc 

proved, or disimproved, or extenuated, remembers that this poet was uncosily Now is the boiler out. The cellar architectural b . e S IU1, . l J ie ®"*l“*rey ,s 

and nor will Double Gloucester, by '‘into nature” long before the gather- Fumes into the boll a walkthrough North .Oxford. not only charmcil./He forgets to pursue the 

confinina them to Wessex or by ing of “ihe Tribe of Ted”. Above, the coniei scimitar the Museums but (in South Parks pomt./Il is not what he wants 10 

.Hr, ,ij I«..l In 1 V1 . . ... Cuts and the stars fall. Road”) St Fndeswide s and the School know. /It is what he wants not lo 


proved, or disimproved, or extenuated, 
and nor will Double Gloucester, by 
confining them to Wessex, or by 
explaining that the locals like Ihem. In 
brief, the disclaimer sells poetry, all 
poetry, woefully short. 

The sea of Sea to the West is literally 
that part of the Irish Sea which washes 


“into nature” long before the gather- 
ing of “the Tribe of Ted’’. 

Free verse enables Nicholson to 
make plenty of plain statements - 
“Some people are flower lovers./ I’m 
a weed lover”; ”1 laughed once at 
those words”; “If the town won't 


Let us reconstitute your love. 


The hot dry cleaning wind 
Will purge the gravy from your clolh 
And leave a glow behind. 


up against the author’s native Millom talk,/ Must put words in its mouth" - PassagC5 of sharp , bitty observation 'A^hkS V V 

°r Cumberland. In 'he «nd are linked .o^lf.portr.Sure so brittle Ed alUa 


architectural musses one encounters in begun, “Even the enquirer is 
a walkthrough North Oxford: not only charmed. /He forgets to pursue the 
the Museums but (in “South Parks point./Il is not what he wants 10 
Road”) St Frideswide's and the School know./It is what he warns not lo 
of Inorganic Chemistry , and in "Po 6 sie know", 
de D 6 par lenient" the Pharntocology „ 

Department. A German Requiem is a poem of 

. . i, considerable rhetorical nnd imagistic 

Fenton s wor V J 11 ’ 1 ? power, exploring a central contempor- 

M oruine has consisted of some excel- problem: how do we, and now 


we, live with the memory (or 


UH mu Ul wmiusnoiiu. »» »»>«. ----- — . . , - arc 1111H.VU iu scu-pui uanu>& aw mun. Frnm Viptnnm nntl Camboaifl - --- 

meditative title poem he confronts its the autobiographical material so and cons trained that the whole sug- mnwroi» non-niemoryl of the organized mass - 

appearances: T °P ened 1??, i 1 ] ± L J?? gests terror and obsession: RJSB? attacks on Sc Se mu I d « “ which 50 TV “ ci ^l ,zed 

Unvenian atiacxs on inu . societies have engaged at one time or 


When the sea's to the West 
The evenings are one dazzle - 
You can find no sign of water. 
Sun upflows (he horizon; 
Waves of shine 
Heave, crest, fracture. 

Explode on the shore; 


The wide day burns 

In the incandescent mantle of the air. 


One registers the shock of “upflows”, 
and the unshowy brilliance of the con- 
cluding image, with Ihe homely yet 
transcendent connotations of 
“mantle”, as typical of this poet's 
vision. In Ihe next stanzas he takes us 
back lo his fifteen-year-old self con- 
templating the same scene, then 
forward to now and after- now, and 
ends “Let my eyes at the last be 
blinded/ Not by the dark/ But by 
dazzle.” By a tactful extension, both In 
this and in other poems, Nicholson 
invests the "gutterfngs and sykes of 
light" with something of the potency 
of Arnold’s sea of faith, and further 
with intimations of mortality and 
approaching death. It is more convinc- 
ing than the directly Christian abstrac- 
tions of a poem such as "The Dumb 
Spirit", which opened Norman 


Habitation. Images of light and dark- a _ 

ness dominate the book, underlining There are boys wuh guns 

M Z S!K1« And hiken in brtuh. Urdu. I do "0^^ 

in the rocks and breams of a beloved j eat in 8n orderly fashion and lbfnJ 

K lace, “I/ Lean on my wordy counter" . . ' dearly, 

e says In “The Safe Side’ ’ , alluding to 

the drapery shop run by his father in I arrange objecis in rooms according to a 
the house his son still lives in, “Ex- design 

pounding that much, this much. . And am usually presentable. IF the 
U is our luck that the goods are of such prospect is one 

fine quality.. Why, you could wear Forawa ik.i naturally go. 
them down to London, _ ... , . , „ 


Aodhikersinbrigh, socks, tdoaot rise Soffihely-polished poen.s .appear- 

I eat in an orderly fashion and think. Hi! preference for particular limc and place. lt also shows 

• dearly. iltCTi ry .v^ cKiies • Hts jarererenM ror ^ enton freed from the Auden uiflu- 

what might ^ the each ence Md not 100 obvious, y “bouncing 
1 arrange objecis in rooms according 10 a poent- tilty Lin« or so iubkcj eacn 0 fp» any ot her poeL. There arc traces of 

One seem "try much a self-contalndd £liol and, ! suspect, or En«wb= rg er, 
And am usually presentable. If the production. A German Requiem, one passage unexpectedly recalls 

prospec Dnxer an2 Tom Benton, is the latest j ^ ' 


production. A German tiequi 
oeauti fully hand-printed by Cht 
Boxer and Tom Fenton, is the la 


prospect is fine 
For a walk, I nBturally go. 


Boxer and Tom Fenton, is the latest 
and, I think, the best. In nine stanzas, 


off any other poeL. There arc traces or 
Eliot and, 1 suspect, of Enzensberger, 
and one passage unexpectedly recalls 
the Plalh of the “Bee poems; but no 
damage Is done. 


And there is a tendency to loot the one to a page, il explores reactions to 


More important still, the poem 
■seems heartfelt . Too much of Fenton's 


J»un« 317 si The edition includes Parks Road" he announces, ideal in ordenng principle seems mnw 
notes and cridcalcommentaVaswell minutiae, /Not with the fungus growing cinematic, a senes of close-ups linked 

Heath- on the low walls but its/GloBose vesicu- by dissolve and montage. 

Stubbs makes claims for Gray as "the Ufa hyaline conldia A reference to We begin with The problem itself, 
most considerable poet qf the mid- “the mntext of to » defined in the rhythms of a ritual chant: 


eiahteent h an t u ry - G ray’s “ Elegy glossed in “Notes*' which turns out to 
Written in a Country Churchyard’’ also te a poem in itsdf, 


Written in a Country c nurenyara auo 

K in The Batsford Book of 
is Verse, edited by Elizabeth 
Jennines (92 dp. £5.95. 0 7134 3889 4), 


Religious \ 
Jennings (9 
an antholo 
Herbert. C 
and Milton 


from an article in Mycologla. Similarly, 
“A Frog” is freed from the technical 

■ ° _ -P allt n a. >L. dtia 


that move in to bury the dead . earlier work had about it a chilly, 
ver up the past. The poem’s reserved quality quite different from 
a principle seems basically the warmth and engagement of his 
lie, a series of close-ups linked journalism. Even his poem about Viet- 
olve and montage. nam, "In a Notebook , which 

*8! SJkSJBSaS STSf IBS 

I in the rhythms of a ritual chant. the jj ne |* m a f ra jd most of 

It is not what theybuilt.Ii is what they my friends are dead", one had to 

. knocked down. believe that there was real anguish 

It is not the houses. It is ihe spaces somewhere in the background, blit the 

between the houses poem didn't in any way convey it. If A 


JlJirii , wnicn openeu pviibbh aw niiiuinmu a fh net mac 

Nicholson’S last collection A Local Auden, John Betjeman and Charles 


Habitation. 


Causley. 


Year" survey that the best thing he'd 


And with any 


discover a ritual.'' 


as a fine and important poet. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The natural and the formal 


By Simon Blackburn 


JAMBS D. McfAWLKY: 

l-.ver.v filing that linguists Iiuve 

hIv> 113 s Hunfurf In kilim hI>iiuI logic 

liul were ashamed tii usk 

5(lXpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

II 11 « I I26U7 


James 0. Met awley's amu-.iiu: title 
1 iiuil vos him in 1 del mite risk. fi>r 
I lit* ihiik In which it ;ifi iiilov is, | 
imagine. :ipl to he dis.ijipn inn Jig. 
O 110 can f!i\i: i< derailed description 
uf wlirfl ill use engaged upon sumo 
activity do. of flic posit ions that can 
he taken up. even of the penetration 
acliicu-il in % arn ms ureas, wit in nil 
ir.iiisin riling .1 clear sense uf svhv 1 110 
aeliviiv 111:1 tie is sn much. nor of how 
much wo are missing if we tin not 
join in. in the one case this further 
sense is gained tlimugli pi.ictico. In 
the case <>l logic it needs a clear per- 
ception of the u alii ic of logical 
analyses and their rel.il ion to other 
kinds oi invest i|>.ili on uf language. 
Mcf awloy's suphisticaled, massive. 


ami cmispieiKiii'.ly uell-iriUnim.'d 
iiHnuliKliim 10 logic eorlainly pm- 
vidcs riiitri v of 1)10 111 aUii. 1 l 1 fur 
assessing llio icJatiuiisIlip between 
logic and semantics mi the mic hand, 
and the language We Jclually speak 
1 >n the ui her. 

In Ins preface MtCiwIey relates 
Inns he was prompted to write the 
hunk hy exasperation at leaching 
from even the host hum- text-hunks, 
ft is a cur intis tact that most logi- 
cians. pink ■suplic-rs. ami allietl work- 
ers find must introductory logic texts 
L'xaspc ruling, and many of us are 
prompted in try to write tun own 
The reason is that if a hook evades 
discussion ot the furulanieill.il 
no linns involved in presenting logic 
— sentence, proposition, truth, pos- 
sibility. reference, predication and so 
• •II — it aliraeis censure mi that 
score; it on the other hand it 
develops discussion of such notions it 
enters treacherous waters with lew- 
agreed charts. McCauley's approach 
is nut to produce a profound 
philosophical treatment of the ha sic 
concepts, but to present as much as 
possible oi the w-oik which logicians 
have dmic. arid whic h has hearing on 


Being business 


By Richard Rorty 

KlKiKK WAIT. U HOUSE: 

A Heidegger Critique 
A Critical Qxiuninatinii of the Existen- 
tial Phenomenology uf Marlin 
Heidegger 

23<)pp. Harvester JCI8.V5. 
i> 7 1 UN un;tj 7 

For most |)liilosophers in English- 
speaking countries, Heidegger is the 
author of Being and Time - an "ex- 
istential piienuinciiulogist" who talked 
n lot about anxiety and death. Else- 
where in the world. Heidegger is 
thought of as a writer with a long ami 
difficult Eiuivicklung: as someone wlm 
quickly abandoned the vocabulary and 
the programme of his eiirly work in 
favour of a long series of essay. s and 
lectures which gradually worked out a 


lectures which gradually worked out a 
new way of looking nt the history of 
llinnuht. and a new series of questions 


Being and Time stands to Heidegger’s 
later work as the Traciatus Logicu- 
Philosophicus stands to Wittgenstein's 
Philosophical investigations and the 
other later work. If one insists ihnt 
Heidegger is, before everything else, a 
‘•phenomcnologisl” and on seeing him 
us n renegade Husserl ian, one may be 
inclined to brush aside the later work 
as unsysicmntic and unfortunate. But 
this Is like Russell’s dismissive reading 
of the later Wittgenstein - a reading 
which assumed that philosophy or 
language must necessarily consist of 
worry about the kind of things Frege 
worried about. 

Rogey Waterhouse begins his book 
by saying that “Heidegger freely 
admitted (hat his major philosophical 
debt was to the phenomenology of 
Edmund Husserl”. He includes a chap- 
ter on Husserl’s own thought, and 
another on Heidegger’s collaboration 
with Husserl. The early expressions of 
indebtedness to which Waterhouse 
refers should, however, be read in the 
light of Heidegger's late "My Way to 
Phenomenology", which gives a rather 
different picture. One should also 
realize that Heidegger almost never 
uses Hussorllari terminology in Being 
and Time, and almost never uses the 
word "phenomenology", itself after 
1930. Although Waterhouse's treat 1 
rtent .of Heidegger's intellectual de- 
velopment before Being amt Time is 
fuller and more comprehensive thfln 
that given in most English-language 
books on Heidegger, his emphasis on 
Husserl skews things. Waterhouse 
rightly says that in the very beginning 
of ucjrig and Time.il becomes evident 
fhat “Heidegger is leaving Husserl 
taJUMjV His reader mav then be 
baffled to understand why He had to be 
lold about Husserl at all. There is 

• almost no connection between- the 
discussion of H usserl in Chapters 2-3 of 
• Waterhouse's book and his exegesis of 

• Being pnd Titi)e in Chapter^ 5-7. 

• : Tills, exegesis tries 1 to' cover the 


highlights in :i few pages each (two 
pages for "Mnod", three fur "Death”, 
etc. It is a good, honest try. but it docs 
not succeed very well. The reader who 
lias not rend I leideggcr fur himself is 
likely to be hurtled rather than inlri- 
giicu. Waterhouse believes that “it is 
possible to express his |j Icide^eer'sl 
insights, arguments, and ways nrilii lik- 
ing in relatively simple English”. After 
finishing his exegesis he nioeecds to n 
chapter on " I lc Megger's 1 11 sights”, one 
uf which, he says, is that “knowing is 
founded upon’ being". Waterhouse 
explicates this in a section which 
includes the following: 

I he mistake of so many phil>- 
sophets has been to deny (lie e.vpci i- 
ence for the sake uf the abstract 
idea. If an experience does not fit 
with our nut iu ns of logic, or 
rationality, then it is uur not inns of 
logic which must give, not the 
experience. The simple fact is that 
all our ideas arc derived from 
experience and are intended to 
moke sense of if. If they cense to fit 
it, they must be discarded or re- 
vised. 

I think that anybody reading this and 
similar pussages will conclude that 
Heidegger blends insipidity with un- 
necessary obscurity. Something like 
this .seems to be Waterhouse’s own 
view, for when he proceeds to his 
“critique" (Chapters IU-I4I his con- 
tempt for his subject becomes clear. 
He concludes one chapter by saying 
that Heidegger was not doing ontology 
but “formulating truths about his own 
experience" and adds: “As was to be 
expected, his formulations were most 
illuminating to right-wing, CHlholic 
intellectuals with a background in the 
Geisis wissenschajten . " In a chapter on 
“The Vncuity of Heidegger’s Authen- 
ticity” a quote from Being amt Time 
about “resolute rapture" is glossed 
“Resolute crap!" Death is disposed of 
by saying that "attention to ordinary 
experience will quickly reveal that 
there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the thought of death and authen- 
ticity". 

This is certainly a possible way to 
read Being and Time, though It is hard 
to reconcile it with Waterhouse's initial 
attempt to distinguish himself from 
Heidegger's “dismissive critics". But 
even if one were to admit that there 
may be no more to early Heidegger 
than Waterhouse's more-or-Iess Marx- 
ist reading allows, it would remain hard 
to excuse nis neglect of the later work. 
He tells us that Being and Time 
“anticipated all the major themes of 
[ Heidegger 'sj later writings”. So, of 
course, it did, just as the Tractatus 
anticipated all of Wittgenstein's Inter 
themes, the first Critique all of Kant's, 
and so on. But Waterhouse turns his 
back an q distinction drawn by almost 
all other commentators, and on a lot of 
plain statements by Heidegger himself, 
.when he. says: “I do not see. as certain 
writers have, claimed, a fundamental 
.‘turn 1 (Kehre) in Heidegger's later 


liic semantic. "I sentences 1 11 11 . 1 tnr. 1 l 
l.uiL'iinci 1 '. The pliiJ>k-.< iphiCiii issues 
s-merge 111 individual discussions «»l 
the .idi'qiiac} oi formal at u milts ot 
sentences ut natural l:m enact:. 

I lie hunk cover, much mure than 
most introductory texts. MeC aw lev 
presents nm only classical piupusi- 
iinn.il and predicate Calculi . nut al.su 
rmalal logic, many-valued and pre- 
suppusiliunal logics, fuzzy logic. and 
use I ul discussions of possible world 
semantics, Montague grammar, the 
4 - calculus, mass terms, inien&ional 
contexts, and other topics of poten- 
tial interest m the linguist. Nm are 
the different areas merely surveyed: 
McCnwIey thoroughly engages with 
the positions he sets nut. and 
throughout brings to bear u wide 
range of pertinent linguistic 
phenomena. Indeed, apart from its 
impiessive coverage the mam 
strength of (lie work lies in the way 
it deploys a linguist's sensitivity to 
the surface uf language in order to 
assess the adequacy of familiar for- 
mal treatments. McCawley is well 
uwnre of l lie way in which the con- 
siderations made famous by II. P. 
Or ice help in defend the corrcspun- 


wurk iiwnv from Dm cm and towards 
Being”. Thai may not be quite the 
right way to describe the turn, but 
there certainly was one. Waterhouse 
says that “his main interest lies in 
Heidegger’s account of human exist- 
ence and that . . . was complete with 
Being ami 'Time." This seems like 
arguing that Wittgenstein's account of 
meaning was “complete in the Tracta- 
tus" on the ground that it is hard to find 
a "theory of meaning" in his later 
work. 

If Wittgenstein had stopped with the 
Tmclatns, that hook would now be un 
historical curiosity, and Wittgenstein’s 
reputation on a par with Neurulh's. If 
Heidegger hail stopped with Being ami 
Time, we would not now be hearing 
much about him. It is time for us to slop 
pretending that he was an homo ttnitts 
libri. and to start reading being ami 
Time as a first, hasty, flawed attempt to 
say something which onlv got said 
much later. Thanks to Glenn Gray. 
David Krcel. Joan Stamhaugh, and 
their collaborators, we now have the 
bulk of what Heidegger published 
during his lifetime in careful, readable 
English translations. We should be 
making more use of them than we are. 
Only if we do will we understand why 
Heidegger looms so large in contcm- 
poraryFrench and German thought. 


deuce be twee n the elements o| 
natural language, with all their sur- 
face complexities, and the apparently 
simple elements of lornuil languages. 
Nevertheless he frequently finds that 
tilt correspondence is inexact. 

Pei Imps partly because the cover- 
age is so large, it is nut always easy 
10 giasp the overall shape uf McCau - 
ley's own views. The same subjects, 
such as definite descriptions, or pro- 
nouns, or restricted qualification, arc 
raised in a number of different 
places, and u is Icti to the reader to 
assemble any overall theory fur him- 
self. Pnmouns, fur instance, afford 
an excellent example of devices 
where acquaint a nee with the relevant 
surface structures is essential to con- 
structing logical theory, bin equally 
where knowledge of logical theory is 
essential to any syntactical treatment. 
One would there tore expect McCnw- 
ley's blend oi abilities to produce 
particular insights iu such un area, 
and it is a little disappointing that 
although his wood cunt dins many of 
the right trees, they are not only 
scattered, hut rather overshadowed 
hy their neighbour. Thus pronouns 
are rightly introduced as devices 
which identify the propositional func- 
tion determining the logical furm 
given lt» a sentence, or in other 
words us the bound variables of quanti- 
fication theory. But subsequently 
McCaxvIey brings out clearly why in the 
Bach-Peters sentence “the pilot that 
shot at it hit the MIG that chased him" 
the pronoun “it ” serves not as n bound 
variable, but as a pronoun of Inzincss, 
going proxy for a repetition of the 
description of the MIG. 

Finally he endorses the iden ul 
Lauri Karttimen. beautifully 
developed by the late Gareth Evans, 
that sometimes pronouns simply 
serve as devices referring to item's 
located by some previous chunk of 
context dr discourse. The simplest 
example illustrating why this idea is 
needed is something like "three peo- 
ple at tended the lecture, and they 
learned a lot" which does not mean 
what it would come out naiiiiall) un 
meaning on the bound variable view: 
"three people are such that: they 
attended the lecture and they learned 
a lot." The fuel dial even quantifiers 
cun serve to locate objects ul subse- 
quent reference is surprising enough 
to deserve a good deni of allemioii, 
yet McCawley mentions it only to 
pass on to some quite different 
themes connected with speakers’ 
intent ions. 

The preface to the bunk gives rise 
to some philosophical expectations 
which are only pnrtially met in the 
text. McCawley seems to believe that 
he Jins developed a notation which 


Subject to subject 


By Richard Lindley 
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Objectivity requires people to 
nssurae a detachment from their 
own locations in the world, and to 
eliminate perceptual- and emotional 
bias from their judgments. Thus an 
objective ethic would be ono which 
prohibited people from giving any 
direct weight to their own personal 
commitments and relationships; for 
considered objectively, each person 
counts for one and not more than one. 

Then is n widely held opinion, 
especial. 1 popular in- the scientific 
commu uty, according to which all 
reality is objective, that is to say, 
any ahtged item of knowledge or 
unders unding which is inaccessible 
to the objective pblnt of view, is 
illusory. F.M. Berenson challenges 
this opinion by claiming that there 
is an irreducibly subjective element 
within genuine personal understand- 
ing. The central theme of this book 


has mure expressive jiuwcr than 
orthodox rivals, yet it is nut at n|[ 
clear that this is sn (the main 
divergence is simply to adopt the 
Polish device oi putting functors out- 
side concatenations of expressions 
identifying their arguments). More 
seriously, lie promises philosophical 
lire, in connexion with unrestricted 
quantification: "I regard Unit policy 
as (lie most pernicious and perverted 
idea in the history of logic, and hold 
it responsible for :m immense volume 
of pseudo -problems (particularly the 
alleged dill icul ties raised by the rec- 
ognition of ‘nonexistent objects' t thai 
have consumed the energies of ninny 
otherwise productive philosophers”. 
Unfortunately he nowhere tells us 
how alleged difficulties decrease 
according to our views of quantifica- 
tion. Restricting quantification means 
tluil we talk of some (or all, few, 
most, etc) men, books, animals, or 
whatever, and eschew the classical 
paraphrase, according to which any 
such statement says something about 
things in general, with the restriction 
to men. books, or whatever pushed 
into (lie predicate. 

Such a polity me:- ns I lint many 
English sentences gel a mote natural 
treatment. But it makes it no easier 
to know whether we can be allowed 
to divide men, books, or whatever 
■nto two further classes — those that 
exist and those tlun do not, but are 
merely imaginary — and it is the 
pioprioty of this division that has 
consumed the energies ut all those 
otherwise productive philosophers. 
McCnwIey cun certainly cite sen- 
tences in which we appear to treat 
imaginary objects us objects of refer- 
ence. with their own identity and 
ability to feature in the thoughts 0 ! 
different people. But his own analysis 
is content with the notion of reference 
to items in belief-worlds or imaginary- 
worlds, tind even if such notions are 
defensible tind »ecessnrv. it is philo- 
sophically unduly complacent to sup- 
pose that only pseudo-problems occa- 
sion suspicion of their luxuriance. 
Among the genuine problems exacer- 
bated by such an analysis will be that of 
connecting reference with uthet, natu- 
ral, relations between a speaker and his 
world, and. fur that matter, of reunit- 
ing reference with its parent, truth. 

All iu all, then, if the questions 
linguists wanted to ask about logic 
were philosophical in until re, the 
book only partially justifies its tide. 
But perhaps linguists, like so many 
other people, are not ashamed of 
tailing to ask lor clear theories of 
basic concepts, hut merely of lack uf 
knowledge ol the things logicians 
have done. And if that is so McCiov- 
ley's book answers their need admir- 
ably. 


concerns the role of subjectivity in the 
understanding of self and others. 

There are three levels of per- 
sonal understanding. What is 
required for the first is simply the 
capacity to distinguish persons from 
non-persons. The second requires 
the ability to distinguish between 
different kinds of people, to "have 
a concept of, what it is for some- 
one to be a 1 person' of a particular 
kind". There Is no reason why 
such knowledge and understanding 
should not be accessible to some- 
one adopting an objective point of 
view. The final level of understand- 
ing, what Berenson calls “under- 
standing on 0 deep level” requires 
the knowing subject to realize what 
it is like to be the person in ques- 
tion, to have an appreciation of 
how things feel from just that par- 
ticular . point of yiew. It is possible 
to gain this kind of understanding 
only through involvement in recip- 
rocal personal relationships, which 
in their nature exclude the attitude 
of detachment which is required by 
objectivity. 1 1 

The personal, understanding in 
1 which Berenson is •>, interested . is 
real; for. there is the possibility of 
mistakenly seeming to understand 
at this “deep level" either, oneself 
or another person. “Deep” under- 


standing may even be objective in 
the sense of being in principle 
communicable to others. It is 
analogous to understanding a novel, 
a piece of music, or a joke. 

It is not denied that there is a 
role far detached scientific psychol- 
ogy in the understanding of per- 
sons. We are just warned against 
assuming that scientific psychology 
and sociology' can tell us all we 
ought to want to know about 
people. Someone whose understand- 
ing of people was limited to truths 
of the social sciences would be a 
sadly deficient human being. Such 
a person might be well advised to 
read Understanding Persons, 
although, if Dr Berenson is correct, 
perhaps a visit to a psychotherapy 
woula be more appropriate. 

As with a number of interesting 
works in philosophical psychology 
the conclusions reached arc more 
appealing than the reasons offered 
in their favour. Berenson employs 
three styles of argument in this 
work: phenomenology, in the mnn- 
ner of Merleau-Ponty, ordinary 
language conceptual analysis, ana 
analogical! reasoning from li ,er “ r J[ 
examples. She is to be commended 
for tnis variety, even though there 
is some cost for the cogency of 
each individual argument. 
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Adventure and after 


By E. C. Riley 


touch up the picl lire by using 
material from the fictional works. 


MEL VEEN A McKENIMHCK: 
Cervantes 


JlUpp. Hutchinson. £o.v5. 
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Remarkably, her hiogiaphy is the 
second in English lo appear in Iwo 
years and the lliird in a decade, its 
immedinte predecessor, William 
Byron's account, is very different, 
being twice us long and highly 


Looscly speaking, yuu could say 
that the first half of Cervantes's 


imaginative, though compulsively 
readable. I think ii would in.- puss- 


life was dedicated lo living a novel 
and the .second half to writing one. 
Except that neither a life nor a 
great novel is ever that simple. 
However, the stark division be- 
tween the almost incredibly adven- 
turous venrs of soldiering and slav- 
ery and the dreary grind that filled 
most of the later years poses some- 
thing of n problem for the biog- 
rapher. This problem is made more 
•tiflieuli, if unything, by the 
documentation published by Luis 
Astrana Mitrln, who brought out the 
last volume of his gargantuan biog- 
tupliy in 1 05 X. Few of the tacts 
and figures in the deeds, deposi- 
tions. linancinl statements, accounts 
and other documents, relating 
either to Cervantes's family life nr 
to his jobs as cnimnissury and tax 
collector, make enthralling reading. 
We still possess hardly uny infor- 
mation uf the kind we should most 
like to have, derived from auto- 
graph letters and the personal tes- 
timony of contemporaries. So while 
it may be true, as J. H. Plumb 
remarks in his foreword to Mel- 
veena McKcndrlck’s book, that we 
know much more about Cervantes's 
life than we do about Shakes- 
peare's, our intimate view of the 
author of Don Quixote is by no 
means correspondingly more com- 
plete. Dr Mckcndrick has followed 


ihle to give any biography of Cer- 
vantes, whether scholarly-reliable or 
colourful-readable, a little added 
depth hy a more judicious use of 


the pages in his printed works 
where he is manifestly expressing 
his personal views. I m’cun tne pm- 
ingucs and dedications and portions 
of the I'iaje del Purmtso. Apart 
from such factual information .is 
they contain, with careful dissec- 
tion they would yield some 
insights into states of mind. 
Limited ns such insights would he. 
they could be more useful in a 
biography than the usual short 
forays into literary criticism, 
although Dr McKcndrick is con- 
siderably more dependable than 
most where this is concerned, ii 
perhaps a bit ovcr-cn accrued about 
Cervantes's humour, his literary 
theories and wluil not. 


who was sc 1 itc need lor lighting and 
wounding one Antonin de Sigiir.i 
in Madrid in September l^*‘ l is 
carefully weighed, and the vvrditl 
given as "not proven". I'oiidifiuns 
of lite in the bagnio oi Algiers 
were not so had as we arc dis- 
posed tn think (whatever the pub- 
lisher's blurb mi the wrapper may 
suggest). Why did the mUruekcd 
Dominican. Ju.m Bianco de Pay. 
iellow-caplive of Cervantes in 
Algiers, hate him so much? I here 
is no knowing. It is useful t«> he- 
re minded dial the positions ul 
commissary and tax-gatherer were 
nut to be sneezed at l«y anyone in 
need of a joh. O 11 paper ui ie.ist. 
they offered an income and -.tat us. 
nut’ to mention all kinds ot pick- 
ings fur persons less sciupulnus 
than Cervantes. The documents 
(assuming Astrana Marin did not 
get tilings very wrong) do one 
tiling at least: Ceivantes comes out 
indisputably well in those dilficult 
years in his unenviable tasks. It is 
hard lo ascribe the spell of unex- 


plained prosperity iu I5K9 lo ;mv- 
thiug particularly discreditable. Dr 
Mckcndrick accepts it as almost 
certain that he died un the 22nd, nut 
the 23rd ol April, as is tradition- 
ally supposed 011 the basis of the 
burial certificate. However, she dues 
nut mention, ns Byron docs, that 
Astrana Marin inconsistently 
acecpts the dates of burial certifi- 
cates as true death dates where 
others are concerned. 


Known fuels and uncertainties 
are handled in a measured uttd 
sensible way, and Irom time to 
time useful second thoughts arc 


prompted about things often taken 
fur granted. For instance, wc arc 
reminded that the reference to 
Cervantes as “beloved pupil” by 
Ldpez de Hoyos, the Erasmian 
principal of the academic institution 
Cctvnntes is assumed to have 
attended in Madrid, is not very 
clenr. He certainly cannot have 
studied there for long, even as a 
very mature student. Again, the 
tantnlizing evidence for and against 
its being the Miguel de Cervantes 


in the exemplary footsteps of 
FitzmouricesKeliy and not tried to 



The assertion that “nothing in 
[Cervantes's) life bears out the dis- 
tinctive personal promise" of the 
Lcpanto and Algerian years makes 
one stop and think a little. What 
opportunity did lie have later on 
for practising leadership and dis- 
playing heroism? No doubt, as the 


existence” in the romances ami 
some uf the romantic novcllc and 
plays. But Dun Quixote is dif- 
ferent. It springs from conscious 
reflection on the iden ut high 
udventure trapped in mi existence 
of drab reality. The coni act of 
self-detachment ihnt wus needed to 
create nn original work out of that 
seems to me worth any amount of 
heroics. 


The total nbsenee of source 
references is difficult to understand. 


author suggests, he could “compen- 
sate lor the drab reality of his 


Presumably this is policy for the 
series to which the wort belongs. 


the Library of World Biography. It 
is nonetheless regrettable that the 


practical utility of ;i scholarly hook 
should he impaired in ibis way for 
otlici investigators. The blurb con- 
trives to suggest that archival 
research was involved, but the 
author makes 110 such claim. 
References would also have done u 
little 10 obviate (he luck of an 
index in Astrana Marin, of which 
Dr McKendrick rightly complains. 
One day someone is guing lo huve 
to lake a look ill those documents 
of his again. However, aside from 
this deficiency - which will not 
worry the average render much - 
the next British or American biog- 
rapher of Cervantes will have to 
work hard to better this one. 


Looking to the saints 
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clergy, speak, and speak with au- 
thority." 

What these laymen reveal about 
themselves is in the main unsurprising; 
theirs was nn agricultural society whose 
round of processions and observances 
was closely related to the critical 
periods of the cycle of sowing and 
reaping. It is the cletail regarding these 
disaster-sensitive communities that is 
remarkable, the accounts of the cir- 
cumstances in which they entered into 


prompted by disappointing perform- 
ance) to Mary, in tne guise of benevo- 


ance) to Mary, tn the guise ot benevo- 
lent GP. Mary wus different, never 
angry and needing to be placated like 
the saints. Whereas the villagers made 


landscape, the search for signs in 
anomalous events or coincidences . . . 
Or is it”, he nsks, "that these things still 
happen, and nobody, no devout and 
curious monarch, wants to know?” 


the first move to engage 0 saint, il was 
Mary who took the initiative with 
them, when il suited her, in the form of 
« gratuitous vision or file discovery of a 
statue of herself. 


The purpose of the survey of New binding (though renegotinblc) agree- 
Cas tile ordered by Philip II in the 1570s ments- I’o/os-with particular saints in 
was to assemble materials for a history order to gain protection against the 
of the kingdom based on the answers hazards to which men and their crops 


As well ns of information Philip II 
wus an avid collector of relics. His reign 
witnessed an enormous influx oF them 
from all over Europe. Together with 


provided by the oldest nnd most know- 
ledgeable focal inhabitants to a scries 


were prey; plague, typhus, catarro. 


indulgences, they form the subject of 
Chapter Four, ff the earlier material 
invites comparison with Keith Tho- 
mas's findings, this brief survey pro- 
vides some useful background to the 


hailstorms, vine pests and grasshop- 
pers. Choice of advocate fell upon the 


of specific questions regarding their pers. Choice of advocate 
particular pueblos. In tne event (of saint whose day had witnessed a 
course) the re ports were instead quiet- notable disaster (nnd so evidently 
ly filed away in the Escorial. It was not needed to be placated), and upon 
until the mid-nineteenth century that specialist saints. Gregory of Nazianzus 
scholars began to publish and exploit was the saint to get in for vine worm, 
the so-called Relaclones topogrdficas, his feast-day occurring in May when 
and not until 1964 thnt this remarkable the worms were busy. (There seems to 
source was accorded systematic alten- have been something of ’< 
tioii, by N, Salomon in La Campagne Gregories, but the othe 


Dr Christian is fnilhful to his own 
injunction to refrain from imposing 
modern categories upon his material 
and from testing it against modern 
issues. Once only -in his account of the 
events at Almonacid de Zorita in 1566 
where, because no one bad been hurt 
wlien the church door fell off its hinges 
on St Blaise's day, it was decided lo 
consecrate that day to the saint - docs 


Church, and nntuhly its sHCiunmntal 
aspect, could be used to supplement 
the memories of Christian’s octogena- 
rians. Reference to just one of John 
Bossy’s articles and a general invoca- 
tion of Religion and the Decline oj 
Magic is hardly enough. 


he allow himself a wry comment re- 


Nor have Spanish historians exhi- 
bited quite so little interest in "local 
religion" as the author suggests. In 
company with other historians, he 
insists on that terminology and ques- 
tions the idea of popular religion since 
"all the evidence indicates thnt the kind 
of local religion described was shared 


gnrding the powers of inference dis- 


extraardinary story of the Sacromonte 
forgeries in T. D. Kendrick’s 5f James 
in Spain (i960). Christian, however, 
ought to have allowed for at least the 


E layed. Yet, while wishingthai it wus a 
w'ger book, it must also be said Hint 
Local Religion is really a hefty iirticle 
which has been bulked out with a 
profusion of tables, thiny-two in all, 
many of them relating information 
which might have been belter express- 
ed in prose. As well its tending to 
obliterate (he author’s own warnings 
regarding the valuelessncss of his evi- 
dence for statistical purposes, they also 
occupy much spacer So too do the 
le'hginy extracts from the Relaciones 
which too often add little to the 
author's summary of their content. 
Since his sources are all in print some 
economy might hnve been attempted 
herp, if only in order to make room for 
rather more analysis. 


bv most of the people of Madrid and 
Toledo . . . and was as characteristic of 
the royal family ns it wus of unlettered 
peasants.’’ Where is this evidence? 


in Spain (i960). Christian, however. 


possibility that some of the king's 
informants, aware of his cupidity in the 


have been something of a confusion of 
Gregories, but the others proved no 


de Nouvelle Castille <1 la fin du XV t* less efficacious.) Doctors of the 


matter, may not have given an abso- 
lutely exhaustive account of their relic 
collections. 


icle.. Church in general were highly re- 

. earded for this purpose: As late as 
Now William A. Christian has made ^ 50 , all other remedies having failed, 


The efforts of pqst-Tridentine 
bishops, as revealed fn syhodb I legisla- 
tion, to counter “nedpagan popular 


the replies to the questions concerning j tria , was conducted by proxies 
chapels, miracles local ho \y days and s cgovin 0[ wh ich the prosecutors 
otters the basis for a study " (h B , hree Saints Gregory, the 
which, though the title promises cafled by them the patron 


religiosity”, lo assert the Church’s 
authority, and to. establish official 
holy-days alongside local variations, 
are next considered: In Christian's 
view, success was negligible. Local 


rather more in terms of geoj 


saints of a number of villages together 


peasants, where is mis evidence r 
Christian's own pages on Toledo point 
in the other direction and seem fullv to 


in the other direction and seem fully to 
justify making a distinction between 
"peasant cities" and “urbanlike vil- 
lages**, however we describe the reli- 


gious activity to be encountered there. 
References to “Franciscan monastic- 
ism" and the attribution to Clement VI 
of an indulgence “dated era of 1353" 
suggest a rather liHzy acquaintance 
with earlier peninsular history, but 
there soma of the origins of the 
“stubborn, combative laity” might be 
found. Allowance must be made for 
the relics brought to Spain from Byzan- 
tium after 1204. Spain south of the 
Tagus did not have to be relicless for 
want of supplies, as Christian sup- 
poses. But if it wtu 56 , then why was 
it? Certainly not for lack of Span- 
iards at Rome, who were far from 
being'newcomers there in the sixteenth 
century. Such reservations aside, 
however, this suggestive study opens 
some new perspectives to scholars 
working on either side of (hat discre- 
dited divide, 1492, the year in which 
the oldest of Dr Christian's revealing 
informants were born. 


coverage than the author delivers, is wjtjl lhe S()uls in purgatory and the 
full of interesting revelations. What Dr . . ; d _ e _ w j| 0 se sentence of excom- 
Chnstlnn insists on calling load (rather { .f 0 „ aj , a j ns i the creatures was 
than popular ) religion has, in his view, h d on | y after consultation with 


group loyalties and corporate feelings 
were too deep-rooted. “Lay spuntr 


been almost entirely neglected by L more M j nts _ Our Lady. For hail 
scholars. The author’s ambition is to do ^ A _, t ha was favoured, 
for New Castile what others have done ® , . . 


iwi Mtn V.B9LIK: wiim UII1C13 IlflYC uuiiv . . 

for Provence and Florence. Enough The village rs, for their part, u - tmuing 

i.- _i j * .1 1 : 1 , nkstain from work, ana to conside 


swiiac ui uic rcuiuun UI ruiai pcuuic icaauiiK ‘ „ .-knlomi Ihp 

than is known for any Western country Two and Three Chnstian t 

of the time.” This raises high hopes, incidence of vam in . rc * 1 nnd ^ u c h 

and indeed the material is unusually hazard, choice ° f - devotional 
„„ a/ -w A “rnimh DlClUre Ot « aeVDIiqnai 



interesting, for in it, as Christian notes, else. A “rough picture or a e « n 
• layman is speaking unto layman. "The chronology of the 

viSagerS-de P scribe'in a matter-of-fact on a 


way spiritual aspects of their civic lives specialists (par »y p . jnJer _ 
ar,J n landscape overlaid with sacred desire not to bur blems i part iy 
significance . . . ; the people, not the cessor with minor p 


was proof against clerical authority; 
new theological fashions cut no ice. 
Indeed, the author suggests, in exercis- 
ing supervision, the reformers actually 
strengthened local religion. The con- 
tinuing vitality of these institutions is 
considered in a rather scrappy final 
chapter where lhe evidence of the. 
1570s is juxtaposed with information 
about practices in the 1780s and 1950s 
to reveal that while regard for the 
saints and the suffering Christ has 
declined, Mary has held her own. 
Improved living standards have put 
paid to the notion of divine anger, and 
with it. Christian concludes, has gone 
that othei 1 ingredient of local reJigion, 
“the sense of divine participation in the 


This is particularly required in con- 
nection with Christian's confrontation 


of "local reJjgion” and the "official 
Church" to whose agents, he insists, 


the former was impervious. Yet it was 
by reference to the calendar of the 
official Church that communities were 


able to discover which saint they 
needed to placate, and il was to the 


local clergy that the Virgin instructed 
those to whom she appeared to present 
themselves. Of course, allowancemusi 
be made for. clerical authorship of 
accounts of such visions, and some 
subtlety is needed to separate the 
strands. Christian's antithesis, howev- 
er, is too stark, and his conclusion in 
Chapter Five seems to contradict his 


argument.’ Modem scholarship on the 
role of the laity in the. late- medieval 
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Civilizing influences 


By Percy M. Young 
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“Mow. wc ask. .is we slither over ihe 
prices. c:in we ever hope In tome lo 
grips with the Elizabethans'.'" So once 
mused Virginia Woolf. Moving from 
letters lo music - nr. more pertinently 
in the present context , to music .mil 
letters - ;t sense of disbelief heightens 
The idea that Ministers of the Crown, 
for instance, were not only musiculh 
literate, hut also ol the opinion (lure .i 
proper criuoKion required lheempIo>- 
tnent of peripatetic insirumenliil 
I c. 'tellers, is so far from today's policies 
ami practices that one must hope that 
David Price's famk will timi its way 
into governing hands. 

To the Elizabethans and iacoheans. 
music was a sort of elixir that helped In 
make life worth living; it even made 
death worth dying. So in his Act o/ 
Divine Meditation , Edmund Caiamv 
recalled a Mr l:ske. a minister who “all 
on a sudden was so strangely trans- 
ported with the thoughts ot the joys of 
Heaven, that he suiu with a great deal 
of passion, What Mustek. Sirs, shall 
there he in heaven! O the spiritual joy 
ami i nr loth that there we shall have.” 
Eske was a Puritan, whose theology 
would allow that perfection in music 
(as in all things) was to be experienced 
only posthumously. Definitive editions 


n net hi-fi hou- shortened the musical 
pilgrim's progress, so that recordings 
of madrigals. motets, virginals and 
consort music may now seem in pro- 
vide an earthly paradise. 

Mr Price's book is a splendid *. or rec- 
ti w to the sentiment nl approach which 
may nnt mdy affect tiie reading ul 
inuMcal luslorv hut also standards of 
performance. Ik: studies the econo- 
mics nnd politics of one area of social 
artiviiy (hut within sight of others), 
towards which principles inherent in a 
general system of values directed the 
attention' of those who aspired 
power. f-rrun Elvot’s 7 he Gover/ionr, 
of 1531 , to l'eacham's Onnpb'ai Gent- 
leman, published ninety years later, a 
splendid consensus obtained, which 
pul into the concept of government the 
premise that the governor should be a 
gentleman; more than that fund 
however the definition is interpreted), 
he should be an educated gentle man. 
On the whole - as Thomas Morlcy and 
Nicholas Yon go testified - neither the 
aristocratic countryman nor the city 
gentleman would have failed an ex- 
amination in musical appreciation. 

Secular izalimi of the idea of the 
ineffable excellence of music took 
place after, und in no small measure in 
consequence nf. the dissolution of the 
nioiiasterics. Techniques passed over 
from tiioiet to madrigal, and were 
improved hy exposure to ilaliun and 
Flemish influence through the impor- 
tation of music and musicians. The 
lend was given by the Tiulor court, 
whose lavish expend it tire on music and 
pngettntry was a general inspiration; so 
that in particularly hard limes the level 
of unemployment wns kept down by 
wide-spread patronage. Investment in 


Bourgeois complicities 


By Michael Tanner 

THKODOn ADORNO: 

In Search of Wagner 
Translated by Rodney Livingstone 

159pp. New Left Books. £7.5U. 
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This volume was first published in 
Germany in 1952, but Adorno tells us 
in the Preface that it was written in late 
1937 and early 1938, which may help to 
make us less intolerant of much of its 
tone and substance than we might 
otherwise justifiably be. Though its 
lone is relentlessly polemical, it is 
remarkably free ol contemporary re- 
ferences. Wagner's art is related 
throughout to his personality and to 
the "social realities ’ of the nineteenth 
century, and a great deal is mode of his 
complicity with his bourgeois masters 
and audience. Lhe "terrorism ” of his 
mode of communication (the conduc- 
tor's baton beating the audience into 
submission) and his anti-semitism; in 
this presentation Wagner is loo much u 
mere manifestation of late capitalism 
to be singled out ns the artistic inspirer 
of the Third Reich. 

The species of nnti-WaKncrisni with 
which we have been most familiar since 
the end of the Second World War is not 
much to be found here, though the 
characteristic cheapness of such Wag- 
rer-haters us Jacques Barzun and 
Robert Gutman is naumbrnted in occa- 


ridden into n turgid torrent. Beginning 
with inquisitorial anulyses of some 
key statements in the texts of the very 
early operas (though Die Feen is 


exempted), he moves into some mod- 
erately intimidating musical analysis of 
TannliSttser and Lohengrin, in order to 


sional passages. Thus we arc told that 
"the glorified blood-brotherhood of 
Parsifal is the prototype of lhe sworn 
confraternities of the secret societies 
and FW/irer-orders of taler years", a 
thought taken over by many less 
dexterous nnd sophisticated operators 
than Adorno, despite its transparent 
idiocy. The Knights of the Grail are not 
blood-brothers; they are not glorified 
but subject to critique, by Wagner; nnd 
they arc no more a secret society thRn 
nny other monnstic institution. 
Mozart's Sarastro and his initiates are 
much more plausible candidates, with 
the "sinisterly erotic" . Monostatos, 
mysteriously retained in service in spite 
ofhis malevolence and lechery, and the 
• proclivity of Sarastro and his priests to 
subject Innocents to bewildering inter- 
rogations and arbitrary favours and 
ordeals. But that connection is never 
made. 

Adorno writes in , a style! which 
strangely blends the epigrammatic, the 
technical. - and the merely jargon- 


demonstrate their extreme ideological 
unucceptfibility, and then passes, for 
most of the hook, into sweeping 
accounts of the greatest works, rarely 
descending to detail. The texture of the 
prose is most reminiscent of what 
people who don't know Wagner's 
works think their musical texture is 
like: thick, sluggish, “tcutonically 
heavy" , and formless. Actually this is 
the work of someone who knows 
Wegner's works so well that he is able 
to be ingeniously tendentious about 
them to a degree that must arouse the 
suspicions of the least partisan reader. 

A point is reached where it becomes 
unclear whnt Wagner could or should 
have written to rescue himself from a 
further onslaught from Adorno: one is 
not surprised that at their celebrated 
meeting Adorno denounced Popper, 
who is laudably keen on people slating 
what would cuunt as a refutation of 
their views, as a "positivist". That 
term, whose meaning in Adorno's 
work is totally unclear, is frequently 
used nguinst Wagner. So one bus to 
cope with this kind of thing: “In the 
womb of Wagner's late-Romanticism, 
n positivistic element is engendered, 
not unlike the positivist anu scientific 
twist given to Kantian idealism by 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics." Apart 
from this wholly baffling characteriza- 
tion of Schopen nauer, expressions such 
ns "not unlike” and Adorno's favourite 
"il is no accident that" occur so often 
that it becomes apparent he is prepared 
to allow himself to make any connec- 
tion that will further his attack. One 
would be less impatient with this 
tendency if his rare emergences from 


opacity were more reassuring, bur 
when inveighing against Wagner's 
sense of humour Adorno writes: 


music by a number of the must pmu-r- 
fill families in the kind - I'ctrcs. 
Talbots, Cavendishes. Kyisnns. 
Howards, Somersets. Cecils ami Dud- 
levs - is described hy Price ill detail 
after thorough scrutiny of the respec- 
tive household accounts. The evidence 
assembled shows how standards of 
musical litcrucy were raised through- 
out the sccutid half of the sixteenth 
century. More than any other factor, 
perhaps, this was responsible for the 
explosion of part-song composition 
that characterized the period and 
< since purt-singing happily continued 
from then till now) furnished the 
essential features of a native musical 
culture. 

The place of the musician within 
(he sixtcenth-scvcnleenth-ccntury 
framework is made abundantly dear. 
Sometimes driven into private employ- 
ment hy reasons nf fluctuation in 
(.'ccli-sinstical patronage, nr accepting il 
as :i convenient way of professional 
advancement, he came tu serve u 
variety of functions: as teacher, as 
performer, as general factotum, as it 
disposable asset - a wcll-develo[jcd 
transfer system existed - even as family 
friend and confidant. In general , (he 
household musician was a gentleman's 

{ ten lie mini. The role of musician could, 
towever, cover other functions. Tho- 
mas Morlcy was not the only musician 
who was a secret service agent but, 
according to Price, he could have been. 


more fashionably, a double ngent. 
Otherwise, there were sympathetic 
families who maintained Catholic 
priests ostensibly ns mttsie teachers, 
and sometimes they were reported to 
the Government for so doing. 

A particularly illuminating section of 


villains in like manner [to a sadistic 
German fairy-tale}, und the comedy 
of their suffering not only gives 
pleasure to whoever inflicts it: it also 
stifles any question about its justi- 
fication and tacitly presents itself us 
the ultimate authority. 

Adorno’s grand manner is comically at 
odds with Itis critical naivety here: he 
thinks that Wagner is endorsing 
Wotan's injustice, whereas it should be 
clear that in Das Rheingold he is 
presenting Wotan in the most un- 
favourable light, and that it is Wotan's 
monstrous behaviour in that work 
which necessitates the rest of the Ring. 
Naivety or dishonesty: it makes little 
difference to one's sense that Ador- 
no's extraordinary erudition is not at 
the service of disinterested critical 
perception. 

Even so, In Search of Wagner is 
worth the labour of finishing: when 
highly intelligent people are either 
besottedly in love, or filled with 
hatred, they may still have insights that 
are denied to the cool appraiser. And 
ns in its last fifty pages Adorno's book 
gains momentum, he makes some 
points that any serious admirer of 
Wagner's work needs to ponder, if he is 
prepared to disentangle them from 


The use of laughter to suspend 
justice is debaseefinto a charter for 
injustice. When Wotan dupes the 

f 'iants who hnd been promised Freia 
n the contract, ho does so by 
pretending that the conduct had all 
bc$n a joke; ‘How cunning to take in 
earnest what was agreed only in jest* 
• (Rheingold, sc.2). The . Insistence 
■ that, something is all a joke is a 
time-lionpurccTdevicc for rationalize 
ing the worst. . ‘ Wdgner’s music, 
too, is a-wo'rihy lad that treats the 


Price's bunk concerns the tenacity ol 
the leading Catholic households not 
only in protecting their faith hut also 
music and musicians tis a vital menus of 
preserving that faith. Above all (his 
stood the magisterial figure uf William 
Byrd, whose reputation - secured hy 
his status of near equality with the 
political eminences and by the favour 
of Queen Elizabeth - was unassailable. 
But the hard-line Protestants - the 
Dudleys and the Cecils, for example - 
while preferring the doctrinal manifes- 
to inherent in the metrical psalm to Hint 
in the Latin Mass or motet, appreci- 
ated (he advantages that derived from 
ostentatious patronage, particularly on 
the vulgar scale of the Kenilworth 
Entertainment of 1575. 

The regions studied in detail here ure 
in those parts of England which arc 
still, for the most part, the most 
prosperous today. But in the North 
there were families some limes of more 
local than national importance - Stan- 
leys, Shutllcwnrths, Leghs, Heskeths, 
Ashtons, among them - whose style of 
patronage needs to be reviewed in 
considering the whole scene. While 
patronage m general was private rather 
than public, there were bodies of civic 
inttsiciuns - the town waits who were 


often hired hy northern households f f , r 
special occasions - who bridged social 
divisions, hy accommodating them- 
selves in the gentry on the one hand 
and to the commonalty on the other. 

Renaissance England was a small 
world, and Mr Price gives it clear view 
of one part uf it. Only once does he 
seem to fall for the Elizabethan 
tendency to hyperbole that caused 
Virginia Woolf to wonder how people 
at that time actually addressed each 
other. An organ, admittedly described 
as "huge”, built for the Cecils at 
Hatfield, was reported to have cost 
“one thousand and sixty pounds a 
few years later Dallam's famous organ 
at York cost £297. The bonk is elegant- 
ly produced (though “Edward" Spen- 
ser and Bishop's “Storford" have 
somehow slipped into the bibliog- 
raphic detail), and contains mnps, 
genealogical tables, and illustrations. 
And Mr Pricy occasionally shows a nice 
wry humour: eg, the artist cooperated 
with the patron “under the conditions 
of the management - rarely under 
those of the union". Even if the 
contemporary term now is sponsor 
rather than patron, it cannot be said 
that the relationship has grcallv 
altered. 


Appropriate feelings 


live (Hnd especially aimcutt) when he 
returns, at the ena, lo Wagner's rela- 
tionship to Schopenhauer, and to the 
characteristic tendency of Wagner’s 
heroes and heroines to long for 
nothingness, oblivion, and to equate 
these with redemption: 

The passage in Act 111 of Tristan- 
where the horn in the orchestra soars 
above the boundary separating 
nothingness and something to catch 
the echo of the shepherd's melan- 
choly song as Tristan stirs - that 
passage will survive as long as the 
fundamental experiences of the 
bourgeois era can still be felt by 
human beings. 

At such moments one suspecis that 
Adorno is not so unequivocally hostile 
to Wagner, or even to the bourgeois 
eru, as he would like to be, as a 
card-carrying member of the Frankfurt 
School: As in all the most fervent 
critics of Wagner, from Nietzsche 
onwards, the tone of unwilling admira- 
tion emerges, especially for Tristan, 
the edit Wagnerian work, and leads 
one to wonder yet ngatn at Wagner’s 
power to excite ft unique degree of 
animosity which can never quite sus- 
tain itself. 


By Malcolm Budd 

PETER KIVY: 

The Corded Shell 
Reflections on Musical Expression 
167pp. Princeton University Press. 
£8.40 (paperback, £3.35). 

0 691 07258 2 

Elgar's Sospiri expresses a mood of 
profound sorrow and a sense of 
irrecoverable loss; the opening of 
Mendelssohn’s "Italian” Symphony is 
imbued with joie dc vivre; the Prelude 
to Wagner's Tristan itnd Isolde is suf- 
fused with yearning. Hqw arc such 
remarks to be understood? Do they 
voice merely subjective responses? Or 
arc there intersubjcclive criteria for 
the characterization of music by emo- 
tive terms? What is the aesthetic sig- 
nificance of hearing music as express- 
ive of emotion? Arc the emotions that 
we hear in a piece of music integral to 
(he value that the music has for us ns 
music? 

Peter Kivy attempts to answer such 
Questions as these by developing a 
theory of musical expressiveness which 
is based upon insights that he gleans 
from a consideration of various writers 
On music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He proposes two 
models of musical expressiveness: the 
“contour" model and the "conven- 
tion” model. The contour model 
accounts for the expressiveness of 
music in terms of resemblances be- 
tween structural features of a musical 
passage and features of the expression 
of emotion in human utterance and 
behaviour. The convention model 
explains the expressiveness of a' par- 
ticular piece of music as a function of 
the customary association of certain 
features of the piece with other music 
that is expressive of the emotion. The 
convention model, therefore, unlike 
the contour model, could not stand 
alone since it presupposes an alterna- 
tive model of musical expressiveness. 
Kivy’a thesis. is that these two models 
together account for the central cases 
of the musical expression of emotion. 


The expressiveness of a passage may be 
due entirely to the congruence or the 
musical contour and the expressive 


contour of the impassioned human 
voice and body, or entirely to custom- 
ary association, or partly to the one and 
partly to the other. It follows that the 
characterization of music by emotive 
terms is not a merely subjective matter. 

There Is much that Is valuable in 
Klvy's book. He writes interestingly 
about problems involved in under- 
standing the expressiveness of music of 
an alien culture and nboutthc setting of 
words lo music. But his theory of musi- 
cal expressiveness is seriously incom- 

E letc, It » an acceptable outline of at 
:ast some of the features of music by 
virtue ol which a passage comes to have 
the expressive quality (hat; it does. But 
it dues not make clear the nature of 
cither the experience, nr the character- 


ization, of music us expressive of emo- 
tion. Wc are often told that on the con- 
tour model to perceive the expressive- 
ness of a piece of music is to perceive 
some similarity between the music and 
characteristic features of the human 
expression of emotion. But the percep- 
tion of such a resemblance is not in fact 
sufficient lo experience the ex- 
pressiveness of music, and it is not 
required by Kivy where the ex- 

f iressivcness of music can be accounted 
or by (he convention model. Whether 
in particular cases the expressiveness 
of music is due to, or can be accounted 
for by, a resemblance in contour, a 
customary association, or both, the 
experience of hearing music to be ex- 
pressive of joy is constant for different 
cases and the characterization of music 
as joyful has a uni vocal sense. But what 
is this, experience and what .is this 
characterization? 

In Kivy's discussion of the contour 
model two accounts of the experience 
of hearing emotion in music arc adum- 
brated although not clearly dis- 
tinguished. The first makes use of the 
idea of something's being "appro- 
priate" to the nnn-ariistic expression of 
an emotion. It clnitns that someone 
hears a piece of music ns expressive of 
grief if and only if he experiences it as 
appropriate to the expression of grief 
in and through the human body. And a 
person experiences music as appro- 
priate to the expression of grief if, for 
example, he hears it as resembling the 
rise and fall of the human voice in 
impassioned speech that expresses 
grief. 

The second account exploits the fact 
that wc can regard an object as some- 
thing we know it not to be. A child can 
make-believe that a wooden artefact is 
a baby. In the marks on the canvas of a 
representational painting we can see an 
object represented. Just so, Kivy 
claims, we can “animate" music: we 
can hear music as speech, utterance, 
gesture or bodily movement. To hear 
music as expressive of grief is, accord- 
ing to this account, to hear it as some- 
one's vocal qr bodily, expression of 
grief: We' must hear muilc as a vehicle 
of expression that really does qualify or 
issue from the human body if we are to 
hear music’s expressiveness, 

Neither of these accounts is 
developed. In particular, the precise 
sense in which we are supposed to ani- 
mate music when we experience it as 
expressive is not made clear. 
Reference to make-believe and the 
seeing of pictorial representations is 
merely suggestive. In consequence 
Kivy's book does not contain a satisfac- 
tory theory of musical expressiveness. 
And without such a theoiy he is not 
well placed to explain why ft is thflt the 
possession by a musical' work of ex-, 
pressive properties is a merit of the 
work. He successfully defends the view 
that the expressive features of a piece 
of music are relevant to the favourable: 
evaluation of the music, but he is not in 
a position to answer the question that 
he himself poses: What is good about a 
theme's being cheerful? 
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The long arm of DINA 
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who had previously murdered General tec i ini(]UL . of p] a cing a bomb and SJ," ^tluu (5enS 

Pr . a,s , ll ’ l ,? uen ° s A^ es . bare| y detonatingit with a converted bleeper, Pinochet is in cower Exile stons the 
missed killing the Christian Democrat a mur der that shocks the more im- clocks Sf tril bu^hc ab^i politick 

sssre^s!S^ , T£f!^i B S ff-atfAMss 


Washington Pi 
dent in Chile. 


SHntc agent, tne American Micnaci 

i^p.nl e & J nV j!^ V ^ Lfie d^o ut^ln carr ' ct ^ 0U j ^ H ^ ore '8 n governmental m g nt nn Dawson Island affected Lete- commission in a secret iirmy: lie was an 
collaboration with Cuban nationalists. ®® e . nc . y “La? ? l ier ' s thinking. In exile he liked the intelligence nnd assassination buff._as 


likei I Imlding their meetings in Cuba, 
because security wus better, 'lhe con- 
tradictions are obvious, ami it seems 
typical uf sympathizers with Unkind 
Popular l*» ignurt- them. 

Chile is n country bedevilled hy 
fash kmablei less, hy a need to he in the 
vanguard nf something, hy ideulogical 
obsessions. This has nut changed since 
1973. and even if the inscrutable 
General Pinochet himself has no such 
weakness, his entourage certainly 
dues. So do lesser figures, such as 
Michael Towidey the assassin, who 
unlike the interminably sentenced 
Cubans is any time now due for a 
release stipulated in his pica-bargain, 
and a new life under yet another 
identity. Unlike most of the foreign 
romantics present in Allcndc's Chile, 
Towniey did not hail the Chilean Road 
to Socialism. He and his Chilean wife 
joined Patrin y Li her (ad, the militant 
right-wing of u country not his own, 
and Inter its national security ugcncy. 
DINA under General Contreras was 
both nationalist and ambitious; it did 
nnt wnni nny foreign approval, it 
wanted ‘Tench". Towniey whs n gifted 
unmteur in electronics, radio ami 
bombs. He also had his limited im- 
agination, one that fed on having ti 


Battle of the robots 


Contreras Sepulveda, the head of ated and tried by the aut h ore to see 
DINA, and whence he got his orders bow mucb America and her agencies 
there is no knowing. The United States have pulled toge ther again since 
has not succeeded in extraditing him. Watergate and the departures of J. 

A B La ir frhn formAr KpoH nf th#» E^rrAt — ■ ■ hi. 


By Noble Frankland 


As he is the former head of the secret Edgar Hoover, Dr Kissinger and Mr NORMAN LONGMATE: 
service of a government which the Helms. But beyond that it is, as befits a The Doodlebugs 
United States s own CIA assisted to memorial, sentimental. The Story of the Flying-Bomb 

nnui*r fhnt ts nM Eiirnrieino As lhl< - . .... v 


C ower, that is not surprising. As this 
qpk_pqiqts put, General. Pinochet 


miW rlboitP hV' requesting Richard “ BD1UB n| " lu u uv i«730 a 

I Iclms’s extradition to help cfeur un the nave been a high-living cosmopolitan — — - : For those with their own 

It a n “ulr ^ i-t n 07U international bureaucrat socialist. The mcmnrics of the VI the book will 

Thw LSn S Tn lnme where ^ ’ “ ulh °rs of this book do not convince Th D :| otless D i H nes robots flvino be riveting and I suspect that few 

rf.'tohtam^ChTa^utei; WGr'&SfJ® ^ « WK.no,o inick in i. I 

JSL D . i is:.sr i JKL.Wja, l, r. slrJst «« ™io Ut i y «n«i, uii^ .bout «Ha 


Richard 


Orlando Letelier had charm, intelli- 
ence and courage. He seems also to 


o. Hutchinson. £12.95. 
144750 X 


too few and too late to make any 
significant difference except, of 
course, to those they killed, maimed or 
in other ways deprived. Yet the VI 
campaign, or “Crossbow" as the Brit- 
ish coded it, is a fascinating subject well 
worth the labour . skill and understand- 
ing which Mr Longmate has so amply 
devoted to it. 

For those with their own 
memories of the VI the book will 


matid (at the time barbarously 
renamed' Air Defence of Great Bri- 
tain) and the anti-aircraft gunners, 
he shows how the rivalry Between 
those who fought on the ground 
and in the air sometimes took on 
the characteristics of class warfare; 
but he avoids the Len Deighton 
syndrome of crystallizing, this kind 
or issue around who had or had 
not been to a public school, in 


WT 1 \Sj2i. ZS describing Bomber Command's use 
suspect that few jn t | ie canl p a jg n> bc shows how the 


John Dinges and Saul Landau have of a job from “Che" Guevara to help * . jj* !r a |S k jRed ahnu? mya 
written an account of how Letelier was “direct" the Caban economy because , QQ0 Bjtj ®! y a i» the 

assassinated. They are exponents of he felt that he could help Latin Amer- 1 “ an d, 

the "new journalism" which does not ica more from a position in the Inter- , ' Bimirf m "itnmdm of 5 

spare detail. We are told how many American Development Bank with . ii ves ^r d o qqq ting 

cups of coffee people have for break- Felipe Herrera. There were differ- SrZn mosSv of Uie Roval Afa whl 

fast. The weaknesses of the method, ences in pay and conditions and pros- p orce v' Bomber Command Misfires P rnl 

compared with more straightforward pccts, as well as in the level of JSuL ‘hoi 

scholarship, arc that it does not give economic competence. Letelier spent equivalent Jf Mr 

fr., it, ctot. man t E iS n nf hie ,unfkino lifp fllllei/tft Phifa- ,,VeS * V° r . l .". C ^ U l V aient Of 


compared with more straightforward pccts, as well as in the level of indth e like cost^ ^5™”. 
scholarship, arc that it does not give economic competence. Letelier spent j fis |j For thc MU j va i ent Jf 
authorities for its statements in a mostof his working life outsideChile; Jvcrv pound which tSe Germans 
precise enough fashion, that it cannot as the books says, this made him, spenl projecting the Vis at 

England, tne British (nnd the 
Americans) spent five pounds in 

Race before class 

though small-scale attacks lasted 

l u u .ir„ .u ac - nearly to the end of the war in 

who could be allies of the African Mo ,/ , Qil c i 


the things come down in London 
and, in great numbers, in the fields 
of Sussex, and 1 remember one hit- 
ting Brill Hill not far from Oxford, 
which must have been an “over" 
probably individually investigated, 
though not actually mentioned, by 
Mr Longmate. I also remember 
navigating a Lancaster in bombing 
attacks on the launching ramps in 
the Pas de Calais and, most par- 
ticularly, the underground VI stor- 
age depot at St Leu d'Esserenl. 


By Julius Lewin 

DARCY DU TOIT: 

Capital and Labour In South Africa 
Class struggles in the 1970s 

495pp. Kegan Paul International. £18. 
0 7103 0001 8 


The best chaptersin this big book come 
near the end where the author analyses 


I PI campaign began in June 1944 and 0 " lhe basis of those three view- 

was largely over by September, P 0,n,s ' 1 can Msure readers «his 

though small-scale attacks lasted book, who perhaps may have no 

, | j . Af nearly to the end of the war in experience of the events, 

tio could be allies or tne Atrican ^j a y ] 945. Londoners, who re- l " at Longmate paints not merely a 

majority. ceived about forty per cent of all convincing, but also a true picture. 

The exiled leaders of the ANC and the bombs which got through, were »' * b h * re r “g| hid 

e CP are far removed from the ‘he chief victims, but life was also ’’ _ "" a 


May 1945. Londoners, who re- 
ceived about forty per cent of all 


the CP are far removed from the 
rank-and-file and from workers in 
factories or mines. No wonder then 


uncomfortable in Kent and Sussex ‘l* P ati f ntfe - Perseverance and sen- 
or "Doodlebug Alley" as it was “FW . lo understand the times of 


that the upheaval in Soweto in 1976 known. 

was notproduced bveither body but by Certainly the Germans scored a 
the fragmentary efforts of leaderless point with this new weapon, 
young blacks themselves. More signifi- Despite the advance warning wnich 
cant perhaps has been the British Intelligence and photo- 


which he writes and he communi- 
cates all in an easily readable 
farm. Though the pages go past 
effortlessly the book is- scholarly in 
the sense that its words are 
minutely adjusted to the evidence 


near the end where the author analyses t0 ga j n somc degree of recognition.' 
the theories of the African National Here, too, progress is slow because the 
Congress and its mentor, the South Government bins or imprisons one 
African Communist Party. Both | eader a fter another as they emerge, 
bodies having been banned many years 

ago, they have to conduct their activi- Endless debates are conducted with- 
ties in exile and for the most part in j n the CP to resolve the dilemma 
secrecy. However, more than enough between race and class. The prevailing 
material has been published to enable school of thought is evidently this: the 
Darcy du Toil to snow the weaknesses blacks must lead _ the struggle for 
and contradictions in the thinking of democracy and an end lo racial 

hr, til ninonUnliAn. TUa.i nr a hqnnfA/( - ■ ...LUL ilia IiIaaI. 


young blacks themselves. More signifi- Despite the advance warning wnich the sense that its words are 
cant perhaps has been the recent British Intelligence and photo- minutely adjusted to the evidence 
growth of trade unions, which have graphic reconnaissance gave, it. took U p 0 n which it is founded and the 
been trying, on and ofr, for forty years; .the defences a long time to. get pn evidence, -though, agreeably unob- 
to gain somc degree of recognition, top of the threat and the counter- trusivc, is fully pa/aded for those 
Here, too, progress is slow bee a use the measures, as the Commander-in-Chief who want it. 

Government bins or imprisons one 0 f Bomber ..Command, Sir Arthur ... , . . . . 

leader after another as they emerge. Harris predicted, proved to be largely ,he Se«od Wo?fd War 

j metiective. u na.,i.a »» u ik. 


Endless debates are conducted with- 
in the CP to resolve the dilemma Wh p l S en J?“ . l ^ e vicl0r 
between race and class. The prevailing campaign? The answer to that 


school of thought is evidently this: the question is perhaps the only point 
blacks must lead _ the struggle for u P on Norman Longmate Is 


both organizations. They are haunted 
by, the old problem, whether to give 
priority to race or to class. All over 
Africa race has proved to be a more 
emotional and therefore a more dyna- 
mic element than class. But white 
revolutionaries are understandably 
chary of building their strategy on race. 
Even in South Africa, where tribal 
differences are much weaker than 
elsewhere in the continent, race must 
be held back. For one thing, Africans 
form only about two-thirds of the total 
population. There are; apart from four 
million whites, two million Cape Col- 
oureds and nearly a million Asians, 


oppression, in which the black middle 

C tr i °l y tuciJity of II, »n< 

itSSlTogy" j” JS£ rff T?l ” e ale 

words pul race before class in .his ^^^“Bridah 0 who 

P erl0a ' gained the advantage. The VI enm- 

So bare a summary does less than paign failed to disrupt the invasion of 
justice to the complexities of the Normandy or the relentless, though 
araument which Mr dfuToit traces. An disappointingly slow, advance of 

®. . « . r m * ..haIm i1>ir ^ nA A>fil CironhAiuisra QrirVAC tn fnFi 


not quite clear or, to be more pre- 
cise, not quite convincing, In a 
study otherwise notable for the 
lucidity of its expression and the 


trusivc, is fully payaded for those 
who want II. 

Much of what Is nowadays writ- 
ten about the Second World War, 
reflecting, as is natural, the reac- 
tion of succeeding generations to 
their war-time predecessors, is 
imbued with prejudices and pas- 
sions, not of the war years, but of 
the present age. Longmate is 
delightfully and most refreshingly 
free from this fault. In describing 
the iiighly important role of Her- 
bert Morrison, for example,' he 
gives full credit where credit is due 
and also mentions that Morrison 
suggested that, as a deterrent to 
VI launchings, the Pas rie Calais 
should be drenched with poison 
gas. To .the reminder .that the Pas 
de Calais was full of Frenchmen, 
Morrison responded with the 
observation that they had no 


in the campaign, he shows how the 
selective attack on Peencmunde 
and tiie precision bombing of the 
launching ramps in tiie Pas de 
Caluis had a barely perceptible 
effect upon the schedule of 
development and, when it was 
developed, the firing of (he VI. 
He does show, however, (hat the 
routine general-area bombing of 
Kassel on October 22, 1943, seri- 
ously dislocated the production of 
the Vis and delayed their opera- 
tional introduction. In mentioning 
the role of "Ultra” in the cam- 
paign, he claims, no more than that 
from time to lime il afforded some 
useful confirmatory evidence. He is 
kinder than mast to the contri- 
bution af Lord Duncan-Sandys, to 
whom Churchill gave ministerial 
responsibility for the national reac- 
tion to lhe rumour and later the 
actuality of the V-weapons threat, 
and he is not entirely blinded by 
the dazzling deductions of R. V. 
Jones. 

Such unfashionable revelations 
and reactions 011 the part of Mr 
Longmate show that he is after the 
truth and noi the embellishment of 
a myth. As generally happens when 
this is the case, a study which is 
ostensibly about a specialized 
aspect of a subject reveals insights 
into much larger areas of under- 
standing. Here there is primary 
evidence as to how governments, 
military commanders, local 
authorities and ordinary people 
react 10 new and almosr undreamt 
of threats, as well as to the dis- 
tinctive; temperaments of town and 
country dwellers and the differing 
priorities of men and women. 
Sdme strange ironies are also 
revealed.- The strangest of all must 
surely be that this most indiscrimi- 
nate of weapons, known Indeed as 
a Robot, did after all offer its 


VI launchings, the Pas tie Calais potential victims an opportunity of 
should be drenched with poison saving themselves, and the ways in 
gas. To .the reminder .that (he Pas which people learnt (o dodge the 
de Calais was full of Frenchmen. Doodlebugs was a factor not all 


diminished its vi 
left-wing jargon 


momentarily raise German spiritsj.it business to 1 be there, jn writing of 
failed to have any marked or lasting the parts, played in- the battle 

effect there too. In fact, the Vis were against the Vie by Fighter Com- 


which people learnt to dodge the 
Doodlebugs was a factor not all 
that much less important than the 
eventual success of the coastal 
anti-aircraft -guns, aided and abet- 
ted by lhe latest radar and the 
proximity fuse’. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Peckings from the tombs 


By Stuart Piggott 

ki i/.uiM TsmiiT mlTnTi: 

I Ilf Mv|>:ilitlik' Ail ill Western l-Lumpe 
'Jpp villi Jut) hue • li .iv. i ill's and I 
1*1. iu-. ( l.iiL'iicImi 1'ic.v < >\t« >nl l ‘m- 
VVIMlY Pics. £ 5 lJ. 

1) Mi *1.1 |‘ H t 

I he current p(r|iiil;ni/iiii(iii nl 
•irchiii.Mli>}!>' {hi wli.it passes li«r 
archaeology) hiis rendered 
lilhic" ,i m.iL’ic word. c< 11116 ir ling ~or 
exciting accord me to file reader's icm- 

f 'eminent: comforting when n ir. he- 
i eve 1 1 to lie understood. exciting when 
il hints at ancient mysteries. Add In 
this “art”. hy implication primitive anti 
ethnic, and potential gratification is 
complete. I iini delighted to saiy thiii 
this work of exact and patient scho- 
larship, and rest mined and mdiiioux 
inlcrpi eta tiun. completely kills to fullil 
iinyol these Ionian lie expectations, Init 
instead provides a rcha colonists with an 
objective toi juis of imporiiinl prim.ny 
iiiiitcri.il wliicli has never before been 
liioiij’ht together in coherent fnrm. 

W1..II have we got in this volume/ 
With i Liles piovided l>\ liiilioviii him 
and lliiiiiiDfuiiiiiksfi'irl dal ini' (and 


i lie * I el ell u> hn'iii'l' ■vk.il i.ililn.ii i> hi nt 
ill'- h •! iiiel ) v.i - 1 an -.ee lh.it osi I .i I' mu 
period Ironi .ilnnil t^lKl III Villi) if . 
e.nlv iiencnlnn.il Moiie-iiMni> uu. retie, 
in WeO.TIi I mope 'inn* h V"1iic!iicil 
*s il li deiilli" .o vrell .is in. m. si nils 
e 1 1 'loll ill:.' tlie ii.illll.il ein ll'uiiilieiil. 
S'. cl- hliilillini ill moil. ill. in ink- icui"li 
Mliinililieill.il -.lone IkiiiIin in vs liie II 
Inlilnph- and -.ueie-.ise lniii.il eunM In 

ii ci Till, ti in a ceil. iii i sect ion m -.ec- 
More, Ill III r eiiiniinimt’. . As l li/al vih 
Slice Iwoliie puls it, ■•the si a- and 
sophistication »*l many "I the inomi- 
men is generally exceeded what would 
be required if they were huili merely its 
burial places. It .seems reason. ihk- tn 
o include cli.it they (nl tilled sonic furth- 
er role in society". Mi'immvnlalily and 
dn rah i I it y were achieved l»y the use of 
massive stories for a pan at least id 
these si i net n res and their dislrilMjlioii 
is therefore to smile cMent a hmetiun 
id the geological distribution id suit- 
able building iiiiiterial. 

Stipe i filially sniiil:ii huge .shine 
sti net in cs loi linieiaiv iiml liinai pm - 
liiiMsCilll |>v loliinl widely dish iliiiled 
in lime iiutl plan- uvei l.i’ijv liaelsul 
(lie tllil World, .ill' I I'm mud the basis nl 
a Ion i>, scries id misleading hypoilieses. 
Ircnii late in the hist eerilliiy. claiming 
thru all 1111-j.Mliihic iiiiiiiiiiiienis rep- 


Life on the mound 


By Roland Oliver 

tiKAIIAM f'ONNAII: 

Three Thousand Years in Africa 
Mutt and His Environment in (lie Lake 
Chad Region of Nigeria 

2*J5pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25. 
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For the pasr decade two aroliaeoJuiiicol 
sites have dominated discussion about 
the origins of cereal fond production in 
the West African savanna belt between 
the desert in the north and the equato- 
rial wood la nds in the south. The first is 
the site at Tiehitt in southern Maureta- 
nia, where Patrick Munson was able to 
define eight successive phases of 
occupation, running from about 15(10 
to about 3(Xi hi , in which it was possible 
to see the whoieenurse of development 
from purely pastoral food production, 
accompanied hy the gathering of wild 
cereals, to a situation where stock 
farming was combined with the inten- 
sive cultivation of hullrush millet in 
elaborately defended village settle- 
ments. Tlie second site is the greiit 
mound at Dnima in north-eastern 
Nigeria, which will always be associ- 
ated with the name of its excavator. 
Graham Connuh. The evideuce from 
Daimn, taken together with that from 
another mound in the same general 
area, showed n strong probability that 
cerenl fund production, in this case ol 
sorghum, had been practised along 
with animal husbandry from Lhe late 
second millennium bc. So far, Connah 
has published his results only in arti- 
cles. Now, some fifteen years after the 
event, lie has produced u slim hut 
useful volume, of which the core is 
devoted to Daimn and the rest to 
placing the evidence from this site in 
perspective against the known history 
of the Homo region of Nigeria. 

Daima, uftcr nil, is only one large 
example of some hundreds of man- 
mude mounds which litter the sea- 
sonally inundated ciny plains to the 
south and west of Luke Chad, and 
which result from the need of a whole 
papulation in concentrate their settle- 
ments upon the limited number of 
sandy, spits that rise above the clay. 
Like the tells of western Asia, the 
mounds then rose gradually through 
time, ns new huilding was carried out 
upon the rubble of the old. In the Chad 
lakelands settlement could begin only 
vyitli the final retreat of the waters 
following the last phase of humid 
climate during the third and second 
millennia hc. Population flowed in 
around a contracting shoreline, and 
almost certainly it came from the 
north-west, where pnslondisls speak- 
ing Chndlc languages remotely related 
to Berber were being squeezed out of a 
steadily desiccating Sahar'a. Probably, 


the earliest settlers h mug lit domesti- 
cated sorghum with them ns well as 
slock. 

Daimn is certainly not die oldest nl 
the mound settlements, but ii has 
yielded evidence of continuous 
occupation fur about I .Will years, from 
the sixth century bc until the four- 
teenth century aij. It thus offers u 
precious means ol control . Adding 
vvliat is known from other sites, it may 
he said that lor most, ir not all. of the 
first millennium hl the peoples of the 
Chad Lakeland lived without metals. 
Oven their stone was imported, mid 
they therefore made as many of their 
tools as possible out of unimal bone. 
Animal husbandry predominated over 
agriculture. Houses were made of 
poles and thatch. In contrast, during 
the first seven or so cent hi ies ah stone 
Cools were replaced by iron, agriculture 
grew at the expense of stock-raising, 
and houses were built with thick walls 
of mud. From the eighth century 
onwards the settlement reached urban 
proportions and there was a noticeable 
enrichment of the whole deposit. Spin- 
dle-whorls attest the udvent of cotton 
clothing. Burials were accompanied 
with grave goods, and t here was n large 
increase ofimportcd items, particular- 
ly of (hose made of bronze, glnss and 
cornelian. 

Economic prosperity, population 
growth and increasing communication 
with the outside world also brought 
new dangers. A number of the mound 
sites were surrounded in the later 
singes of their development by defen- 
sive earth -works, which prohiibly be- 
token the presence of horse-borne 
slave- raiders from outside the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. Certninly hy the 
fourteenth century (he kingdom of 
Kuneni, with its powerful armies of 
cavalry and fuoi, was beginning to 
intrude intu the territory of die mound- 
dwellers, partly in wtirs of outright 
conquest, but even more in regular, 
dry sen son, slave-raiding expeditions of 
the kind which were graphically de- 
scribed by the Borno chronicler, I bn 
Farluu, in the sixteenth eentury and 
again by Barth in the nineteenth. 
I tying to look beyond the surface 
scene of horrifying violence, endlessly 
renewed, the long-term effect of Borno 
warfare was the relentless, creeping 
Kanuri-izalion of all the more access- 
ible inhabitants of (he lake lands. Only 
the islanders of the lake itself, and a 
few isolated communities an mild its 
southern shores, remained Chadic- 
spcakiiig. During this period the centre 
of archaeological, us also id historical, 
interest shifts to the metropolitan area 
of the Borno kingdom, at Guzarguinu, 
Gamlumi and u few other brick- built 
urban sites to the north-west uf the 
oIJct lakeland mounds, where inves- 
tigations hnve so far been taken little 
further than surface survey. 

The main pity of (his buok is that it 
fails to discuss hl mi»rc than the most 
cursory way the archaeology of soutlrem 


i> •■.■uii.it tin. ‘him . urn ol ;i onnplvi "i 

idi .!■. li"IH .1 ,J liiili; M.illllli'-pi'lllt. ' \H 

in inn. ii-.'.- mm. it ion "i <ii' - Mit iiiiui.i- 
lli'il'. i'l '.i single fair iiilr «_-iiv i*.- 
It. U'|'UI.iMc .irrh.i' i.|iicis! ■ --iit.il 
.is I Vet; less n-piu.iMc l»ul v. i> L-K 

.ICO. pit'll I'll'. IS ll'lllld I he dll'-. 4.11 pL'I- 

plc in ilk- ancient I esptiaiiA. .md adult.- 
.is I « "iiili'ii i lul.L in .hi n nf. >n u- 
ii. tii- ji.ipt.-i tin which .iiiuiiilc'lk he 
r.tllici In-- led lit thels) gave the weight 
nt lii'..iuilh>i]i\ ton thesis n| in nt y wuh 
.i iii.ip cl "Niee.ililhic I mill's ' liuiii 
Macs Hiiuc t" Mysore. Snell ideas 
came nunc and mure uinlet suspi- 
cii ui as archaculngisis and unthru- 
|»i|iigisls debated the concepts nl 
■ htliisii'ii and ut independent mvciil it'ii 
as agents ><l culture change, and tin nils 
vitileilee bmke nut ami i lie citadel was 
Mi 'I filed |.\ Culm Kenficw in 1**73. 
v.lli'. .u uied w ilh the niieleai weapon ■>! 
laihfi.ielne curls hi. dcniclislied the 
thesis nl the "fieillal migins nl the 
Western l:iiru|ieaii t< nulls <>n the 
i , .i'"iii]ds uf .ibsnhile chronology alone. 

< >nr favoured model today then is 
i me dial looks t" the indej ■ended I 
emergence ol duiahle ami iiuniimieii- 
taleolleetive loiulislniih of huge stones 
among various ciiiimuiiilies who have 
also dcYcli>|icd social systems in which 
micIi ritual monuments can play an 


Chad and northern Cameroun. where 
the data are so very similar. It is true 
(lint Chad lias nm been in recent years 
the etisicsl country for scholars to visit. 
It is also true that much of the work 
done there during colonial limes was 
not of a highly professional standard, 
and that most lif it was done before the 
days of radio-carbon dating. Neverthe- 
less, the literature is extensive. Sites 
and finds are fairly fully described, and 
the background evidence of ethnogra- 
phy ana linguistics is .adequately 
known. And the crucial fact is (nut the 
southern sites were far enough from 
lhe destructive iiiMuciice of Borno lor 
earlier patterns ol settlement and 
material culture to have survived into 
the modern period. In a work of 
reflection and synthesis this pan of the 
region should surely not have been so 
nearly ignored. 


iiiivi il | '.nl .iin I where- ihcii construc- 
tion and .uhiininL-m InlliK important 
l> a i h"li igu.il and eiiioiioiud needs. To 
sa\ with ihe economic deterininisi dial 
liccdoiii from ihe uisvcnriiy o| a IoikI- 
g.idiering economy allowed Im -non- 
pmdiieiivc” activities is to uiisiindei- 
•■laii'l aniiqiiify - as Di Iwnliig savs. 
"Neolithic society mviU-tl megalitliic 
lomlo . ii tlieietore- lunli megaliihic 
lombs". And so lor like needs later 
peoples [mill the I'yiamitls or the 
I'aitiieiion. St I'eler'sor I eilin's I omb, 
all sitidyingly productive in l heir own 
way. 

Wiili a Yuncty ut origins goes variety 
"I architecture ami ornament, and a 
small proportion ol the Wc.stcin Euro- 
pean ir mil's are- decorated with sy ill- 
bulk- ai t. usually in lines ■‘pecked’* with 
a Ii.ikI stone point or illoie urelv (at 
least mi far as survival goes) m red or 
black paint. Ii is of this art that we now 
have lor the first lime a Catalogue and 
accurate drawings to a unifoini scale, 
made afresh and at first hand as full- 
size I lacings hy the author, fmm south- 
ern Poiliigai Ihroiigli western Fiance 
t.i Ireland and the t Jrkneys. She has foi 
g< Kid leasniis omitted only the tombs ol 
tite Boyne region in Ireland, where- 
excavations ate still Iving conducted 
ami published, with new decorated 
stones turning up eveiy season. 
Otherwise tlie scope ol lier'licld-wmk 
is daiiiiiiug: at a rough estimate it has 
involved visiting and recording about 
I5D " fieri leiiiote sites along the whole 
Atlantic seaboarel with some «>iMj 
panels of ornament of varying com- 
plexity. which, with a conservative fig- 
ure of over .MX) more- tmm the Moyne 
tombs, will give us in due course about 
l.lHin examples of this art. 

Ihe content of the decoration, while 
often to modern eyes lonuing pleasing 
areas of pattern, is on the whole not 
elaborate, and composed largely of 
zigzags, meanders and sq niggles; con- 
centric circles, arcs, spirals and 
lo/enucs, in isolation or in profuse jux- 
lapo.sftion; a few iccogni/able objects, 
ami some stylized iiuiiiiiii lepreseilla- 
tiems. The anthropomorphic inlerpre- 
luiion of many designs is dealt with 
sharply as ■•oliseiver-imposod'*, and 
dismissed accordingly, but perhaps loo 
tiiasticallv in some instances. Objects 


include arelieis' bows and stone a-.e- 
blades shown alone *»i in i heir li.itis. 
find ideally iinporiam loavocieh win- 
ning a livelihood by eleai iug the 
naiural wootllaml lor plough or pas. 
Hire; file lieginuing of the dra-iic 
luun.in modi flea t ion ol the cnvii. la- 
ment which, over h(Hli» years ur so. has 
given us the landscapes we see today 
In the chalk-cut chamhet tombs of the 
Paris Basin, hufted axes flank the 
entrance as tutelary symbols. 

Wlinl we are* dealing with, of course, 
arc the symbols of religions and cults in 
the fourth and thiid millennia hc the 
naliuc and eoiitent ol which are, ami 
always will he, unknown to us. 'lhe 
restricted series ol anthropomorphic 
caivings, often leniale, have linwevet 
always atiiaeied the imagination ot 
those who find this hoiiesily negative 
attitude emotionally uncongenial, and 
fantasy has followed, lit Twohig's 
book brings a refresh inn eokl wind of 
common-sense into the hot- house 
realms ol the Mother Goddess, and 
•ale hopes that many luxuriant exotics 
will wither mid shrivel to death at last. 
As she says, “there is undeniable evi- 
dence of some sort of cult of a figure in 
the Lite neolithic of western l-.urnpc. 
and that the figure was usually female" 
and that "the term ’deity' probably 
conies closest to indicating" what these 
figures “sienilied for those who carved 
and saw them". 


Ihe Clarendon Press is to he con- 
gratulated on publishing this basic eoi- 
pus of evidence amply and handsomely, 
with its synthesis, catalogue ami 2* id 
jitie ii ud forty-live halt-lone plates 
illustiaiiiig eveiy example. At present 
rates one can easily he asked its price 
for a couple of books of second-hand 
derivative or even dubious scholarship. 
Apart from its value as a timdanieiilal 
tool of research, it may show the 
interested public that there is mure tu 
archaeology than excavation and spec- 
tacular finds made with metal detec- 
tors. Megalitliic tombs -still present 
many prublems not only of origins, hut 
of contact and interchange among the 
communities who built the in. and i» 
assess these factors we need complete 
stuieme n is of evidence such us we now 
have lor their decorative art. 


Bulgaria before the Bulgars 


By Andrew Sherratt 

R.F. II 0 DD 1 N 0 TT: 

The Thracians 

102pp with 168 illustrations. Thames 
and Hudson. £12. 
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The Thracians bear the same rela-- 
tionship to the modern peoples of 
south-east Europe that tlie ancient 
Celts do to us. Although the present 
populations of Britain and Bulgaria are 
the physical descendants of these ear- 
lier peoples, they have been cut off 
from them culturally and linguistically 
hy Inter invasions - in our ease of the 
Saxons and Normans, in theirs the 
Slavs and Bulgars. Yet while the Celtic 
fringe of these islands preserves tt 
thread of continuity with our Iron Age 
ancestors, the Thracians have every- 
where disappeared. Their language, 
preserved only in occasional words, 
provides no ral lying-point for Balkan 
minorities. Their character is known to 
us only from the ethnocentric accounts 
of ancient writers from lands further 
south, and front the material evidence 
of archaeology. 

Although the Roman province ol 
Thnicin as it was defined by Diocletian 
coincides lurgely with modern Bulgaria 
Quid Sofia miiiiitnins an “Institute of 
Thrneology" while Belgrade must make 
do with a more eclectic “Institute ol 
Balkimokigy*'). the cultural and ethnic 
region of the early Thracians was much 
larger, and covered Romania, eastern 
Hungary, northern Greece nnd parts o I 
southern Russia. A closer definition 
would be self-defeating, however, 
since to trhee Ihe boundaries of an 
unwritten ancient language is an im- 


possible task. The unity of the Thra- 
cian people was (heir political history: 
their reaction to the Classical world 
and the formation of native states. 

In this they were part of a broad arc 
of “barbarian” peoples, from the Cells 
in the west to the Scythians in the cast, 
which came under the influence of (and 
were in a sense created by) the expan- 
sion of the Mediterranean powers. 
This growing unity and assertiveness of 
the tribes of the interior as a result of 
these northwards contacts and trade 
resulted in the process of “elhnogcne- 
sis" - the emergence of self-conscious 
ethnic units on the first steps of the 
roud to nationhood. 

There is a difficulty here lhat R. F. 
I foddinott does not entirely avoid. In 
contributing to a series whose general 
title is “Ancient Peoples nnd Places”, 
the author may choose to define his 
topic by ethnicity or by locality. Th? 
present volume does both: it deals 
cquully with the Thracian communities 


Equally, his first-hand knowledge of 
the terrain is evident both fmm the 
book's descriptions and its photo- 


graphs. As a wide-ranging review of 
the archaeology of this area it has few 
competitors. Even where Hoddinolt's 


of the Iron Age, and the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the Thracian lands. 
While the tracing of roots is a fascinat- 
ing exercise, it should be remembered 
that the Neolithic and Bronze Age 
populations of Bulgaria were “Thra- 
cian” only in the sense in which Sir 
Arthur Keith was able to refer to 
Piltdown Mnn ns “the earliest English- 
man”. To claim a Thracian contribu- 
tion to the foundation of Troy as Mr 
Hoddinott docs is to confuse gcogru- 
phy with politics. This distinction is the 
key both to the success and failure of 
the book. 

No one who has grappled with the 
prehistory of this region can fail to be 
impressed bv the author’s familiarity 
with (lie literature of hulf-a-dozeii 
countries, spanning both the fully 
prehistoric period and the twilight 
world partly illuminated by Classical 
descriptions of the northern "territories. 


interpretations may be questioned, he 
is undoubtedly well-informed. The 
book is an excellent starting-puint for 
the exploration of south-east Euro- 
pean prehistory. 

Nevertheless the volume falls into 
two parts of unequal value. The later 
section, with a historical framework to 
structure archaeological observations, 
offers an integrated narrative of mate- 
rial and events. The earlier part, 
dealing with the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages, adopts too easily the style of 
protohistory, with its trail of invasions 
and refugees, implausible influences 
and inheritunces. The temptation to 
apply the techniques of the iconog- 
rapherto this. more enigmatic material 
cun result in a confident but unjustified 
attribution of symbolic meaning to 
what might otherwise be seen ns Belt- 
hooks (fig 47), pot-h«ndles (fig 14} and 
weaving tools (fig 19). 

Finally, some comment is required 
on (he format of the book. As one of 
the new style of volumes in this series, 
the layout and treatment of illustra- 
tions fall short of Ihe standards set in 
the CHrlier style. The influence of 
“coffee-table” layouts is evident in the 
desire to integrate text and illustra- 
tions, but the means adopted are 
crude. The great variety of sizes and 
styles of visual presentation is unsalis- 
tactory, while the device of using n 
wide margin for small pictures and 
captions is inappropriate for the size of 
page. The earlier formula of uniformly 
redrawn text figures and grouped 

E hotouravurc plates was tt classic of its 
ind. The present compromise is.an 
unworthy successor. 
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Speaking without saying 


By Bryan Wilson 

CYRIL WILLIAMS: 

Tongues of the Spirit 

A Study of Pentecostal Glossolalia and 

Related Phenomena 
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Until the emergence of the Charisma- 
tic Renewal movement, which began in 
California in the laic 195Bs, glossolalia 
was a generally discredited phenome- 
non among Christians, botli laymen 
and theologians alike. The material 
available on the subject came largely 
from writers com mi tied to one or other 
of the Pentecostal denominations and 
sed'>, and most of them made up in 
fervour what they lacked in the 
apparatus of objective scholarship nr 
theological sophistication. Outside the 
Pentecostal fold, the movement was 
derided by oilier Christians, anil the 
piacticc of speaking in tongues was 
regarded hy church people, no less 
than hy the earlier psychological cum- 
mcmiitujs, as tantamount to a form of 
mental aberration. Much of ihut 
psychological writing was by inves- 
tigators with limited first-hand 
acquaintance with glossolalia, and this 
must hnve been even more true for 
such theologians ns wrestled with the 
scriptural problems arising from the 
accounts of Luke and Paul that relate 
to speaking in tongues, and the pro- 
mise of the gifts of the Spirit. 

Since the spread of the Charismatic 
Renewal movement, and the growth in 
influence of the Full Gospel Business 
Men's Fellowship International ( which 
was founded in 1953, and which wns, 
from its origins, committed to Pcntc- 
costniism), glossolalia has become a 
widespread phenomenon in Christian 
churches and In the interdenomina- 
tional prayer meetings that have grown 
up especially to. cultivate this type of 
ecstatic experience. Millions of Cnrisi- 
ians have now heard people speaking 


in longues, and a nut im."iisiderable 
pruportinn ut members ut most 
denominutimis (including Human 
Catholics) have, in sonic countries, 
particularly the United Stales, spoken 
in longues themselves. The subject lias, 
in consequence, become a popular 
field for psychological, sociological, 
and theological enquiry. There is a 
burgeoning literature on the subject, 
particularly on the- psychological 
aspects of glossolalia. Rarely are ihc 
psycholngical. social, and theological 
issues considered in relation to ouch 
other. 

Cyril G. Williams, who writes 
primarily as a theologian, has done just 
that, however, mid has further set the 
whole question ol glossolalia into the 
context of a historical account of the 
rise of what arc now sometimes called 
■the sects uf “classical Pentecosnilism'’ 
(move men is such as the Assemblies of 
God, the various movements taking 
the designation Church of God, and, in 
Britain, the Efim Church and the 
Apostolic Church). Bringing his 
account more fully up to date, tic has 
also traced flic history of the amorph- 
ous Charismatic Renewal movement. 
From its beginnings among Epis- 
copalians to its impact on flic Roman 
Catholic and other churches. The his- 
tory has, of course, been done before, 
but nowhere with so acute and inter- 
disciplinary an eye for the implications 
of speaking in tongues and the associ- 
ated gifts of the Spirit. Professor Wil- 
liams contends, indeed, that the 
theological discussion of these 
phenomena cannot lie adequately pur- 
sued without taking into account the 
psychological and sociological aspects. 

The non-theulogical reader may be 
put off by the way in which he plunges 
directly into scholarly dispute about 
the ecstatic elements of Ola Testament 
prophecy, almost as if ecstasy existed 
only as a refraction of scholarly argu- 
ment, and further by the acknowledged 
fact that the Old Testament records no 
actual instance of speaking in tongues 
io the sense in winch the term glos- 
solnlin is employed. The New Testa- 
ment is the Incus chissicus fui 


ui" J l m-day I’eniciuMab, nl cutirw, 
hut den here, just what incurred at 
I'cntecusi is subject n i diverse inter pre- 
tilth ills. I lie iradiliuiiul view was that, 
while at Ciiriiilh glir>solulia laid neon- 
red, meaning that there were lexically 
m ui-Ci miniunicalive u iterance*., at 
Pentecost what occurred was xennylns- 
siu, utterance in an actual foreign lan- 
guage. 

Modern Pentecost ills have often 
been content with that distinction, and 
in the early duys of the move men l, 
some believed dial the Spirit had actu- 
ally endowed them with an instantane- 
ous ability to speak in foreign lan- 
guages, and there are- hackneyed and 
perhaps aprocryphiil stories told to 
amuse audiences ot the faithful that 
some actually went off to the mission- 
field believing they had a specific ling- 
uistic gift of the spirit intended us an 
aid In preaching. Williams dismisses 
the arguments for xeiiualoxsia, how- 
ever. and believes that wlinl happened 
ut the first Pentecost was n phenome- 
non entirely oniparahle in modern 
speaking in tongues, and that il was 
speech nut directed kilhcilLulitiilshlit 
rather to God. 

Speaking in longues did not, uf 
course, lapse between apostolic limes 
mid flic outburst uf modem Pentecost- 
al ism, which is generally traced to a 
holiness meeting in Topeka. Kansas in 
19IJU, even though il became a common 
orthodox position to mnintnin th nl the 
gifts of the Spirit were nut operative 
after the lime of Ihe apostles. Williams 
lists briefly the movements and occa- 
sions when such phenomena reputedly 
occurred. Evidence is often disputed. 
Did glossolalia occur in the Welsh 
Revival of 1904-5? By this time, 
revivalist congregations were literate 
and there was a widely disseminated 
religious press, which undoubtedly 
contributed to the spread of glossolalia 
from the United Stales. The evidence 
for Wales is, however, slim, and Wil- 
liams dismisses it. He does, however, 
point to some perhaps not unrelated 
speech phenomena that occur in wor- 
ship in Wales, the development of a 


special sing- sung dcliveiy, the hwyl, as 


a prciuliL-r I eels hiui;.cll niuvud 
inwards the crux • 4 his sermon . ami the 
complex poetic form uf the cvn- 
xhimftht into which some Welshmen 
can lapse with apparently little effort. 

Inl> < the context of the measured and 
scholarly discourse which Williams 
provides, tlie facts rtf both classical 
Pentecostal ism, ami the so-called 
iteo- Pentecostal ism uf the Charismatic 
Renewal movement are mu always 
easily accommodated. That his discus- 
sion shifts so markedly, from intricate 
and erudite scholarly concerns, par- 
ticularly m his theological, but also in 
his psychological discussion, in the 

E lixt. breezy, and at i lines almost 
re mute rial uf Pentecostal hisimy, 
indicates the breadth of the field lie 
seeks to cover. Pcnlccnstals in genet al 
are not, as Williams knows, much con- 
cerned with theological lor mu la lions, 
and they arc, in both the sectarian nnd 
modern Charismatic brandies, at least 
implicitly, and at times explicitly, dis- 
dainful of intellectuality. N el, since, in 
his attempt to explain glossnl.il in, flic 
author is ciiniiniticd. in my view quite 
properly. Io taking into full account the 
interpretations ol Pen locust ids them- 
selves, lie cannot avoid being in some 
measure “infected" by their style of 
discourse and even by the banality mid 
naivety by which their commentaries 
arc sometimes marred. Despite the 
earnestness, PeiiLecustulism is a some- 
what "swinging" mode uf religion, and 
those who would understand it have to 
learn to swing a hit, tnu. Thus it Ls that 
processes of diffusion of Pentecostal 
practice are described, in Penlccostal- 
ist terms, for example, of fire and 
sparks. 

Such questions as the volition of the 
speaker, the extent to which (he Spirit 
can be controlled, and whether glos- 
solalia issues from a dissociated or 
trance condition, arc all taken up. I 
think perhaps too much is claimed for 
the effects on the personality and 
behaviour of the glossolnlist, of speak- 
ing in tongues; much of wlmt Is said far 
Pentecostal* could bc said for other 
sectarians, from Witnesses to Momtics. 


'! hry dn become inure coirsidcrdlc. 
more loving, and uflrn mere assured, 
as a result ot their re lie ions experience, 
and tins result is probably not depen- 
dent explicitly on the exercise of giftsul 
Ihe Spirit in the Pentecostal sense. As 
to the function'. nl the experience of an 
a lie red state uf consciousness, such as 
nceurs when speaking in longues, Wil- 
liams provides .t valuable overview uf 
the literature with its very divergent 
appraisals of the extent to which glos- 
solalia lie tokens mental illness or 
neurosis, and the need for therapy, or is 
insignificant as an indicated of any type 
of abnormality. He is himself clearly 
happier with im indication of theologi- 
cal rather than of social psychological 
functions. 

Paradoxically, this basically theolog- 
ical hook devotes rather more inten- 
tion to social scientific commentary 
Mum to sonic theological issues that 
might have been woiiliv of discussion. 
Perhaps loo little is sain of the relation 
between Pcnk-tiisialism and second 
advent ism. The belief in lhe advent 
wus, I believe, ol ten a genuine stimulus 
to the excitement of Pentecostal meet- 
ings, ami speaking in tongues was 
widely seen as the promised "hitler 
rain". Nor docs Williams pursue » 
possible line of enquiry with respect tci 
Ihe theological implications of the 
exercise or the gifts of the Spirit for the 
organization of Christian religion. 
Pentecost tilisrn implies the direct 
access of the Holy Spiril to men, and 
thus the possibly limited usefulness of 
intermediaries, hierarchies, and struc- 
tures. It is an immediate experience, 
and il shares much of the con- 
temporary demand for instnntnncity, 
for freedom from intellectual ism, mid 
for emotional and ecstatic experience, 
which is held tube more authentic than 
reason and intellect. 

These appear to be important cur- 
rents in contemporary religion and one 
might expect a theologian to examine 
their implications, particularly when he 
lias provided such a thorough treat- 
ment of psychological issues which pre- 
sumably lie a little further from home. 


The coming of the nomads 


By John Forrester 

GILLKS DF.LKUZE and FELIX CUAT- 
TARh 

Mille Plateaux 
645pp. Paris: Minuil. 

Mille Plateaux is a rare and remark- 
able book, which offers us a new 
metaphysics. It is not just one more 
attempt to shift subject and substance, 
or essence and existence, around till 
they fit together snugly; rather, it 
sweeps all such old terms away. Much 
of the book's shock value arises from 
its deployment of unfamiliar models of 
thought, from its repudiation of our 
venerated signposts and its neglect of 
the imngesofthe age. Why not take the 
rhizome rather than the tree, it asks, as 
our vegetal model of process, or of 
history? Cast aside the signifier, along 
with tne "tree” model of logic; biology, 
and decision theory and take up their 
new ontology, which includes such 
bizarre items as the rhizome and the 
“abstract machine". It is not fanciful to 
argue lhat our feelings of intellectual 
territoriality, of being at home in our 
thought, are tied to the facility with 
which we employ our habitual models; 
no such familiarity will aid the reader 
of MUle plateaux. Gilles Deleuze and 
Felix Guattari succeed in depriving us 
of the advantage of playing at home. 
Indeed, they would have us believe 
that only away games count. 

The authors appear to be at home in 
a remarkable number of disciplines: 
political theory, psychoanalysis, 
anthropology, archaeology. linguis- 
tics, musical theory, literary criticism, 
mathematics. They fight out familiar 
and not so familiar battles within each 
area, and bind these local conflicts into 
an overarching metaphysics whose 
terms muy be borrowed from Castana- 
da or Riemann, from Klee or Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire. (It is not often one finds 


Frank Herbert and Julia Kristeva cited 
in the same footnote, tu support the 
same argument). This eccentricity of 
citation, which is shared by other 
authors, such as Jacques Derrida nr 
Waller Benjamin, here gets its 
rationale: the theory of nomadism. In 


opposition to the imperial principle - 
of logos, of proud order and rational 
conquest, the principle of “great 
works” - they offer the freewheeling, 
de-territnrializing activity of the 
nomad. Tt has always been difficult for 
judicious historians to restrain their 
distaste for the sporadic forces of 
destruction embodied in the nomads' 
overrunning of state-organized civi- 
lization. The authors ask us to recon- 
sider our world history with a cooler, 
less ideologically anxious gaze. They 
juxtapose the State with nomadism, 
arguing that the former ii the defining 
principle of ancient and feudal, as well 
as “modern”, societies. On the one 
hand, the ordered, striated space of 
agricultural and industrial economies; 
on the other hand, the nomads, who 
inhabit a “smooth space” [espace fuse), 
with no fixed points of reference, in 
which they move without ever ‘‘arriv- 
ing”. The authors do not deny the 
cruelty of the rampaging nomad, but 
they point in turn to tne organized 
cruelty of policing system^ of states, 
which materialize in slave-based 
empires and judicial incarceration . It is 
the prerogative of the modern State to 
have found two further principles of 
organization: it renders populations into 
tools (asservbsement) and transforms 
them into subjects {assujemsement). 
The division ol “inner” from “outer ', 
which plays so big a role in the way the 
State determines its territory, also 
makes possible the systematic repres- 
sion of certain social strata within its 
confines. Tt may be true that lhe 
nomads have lost their running battle 
with civilization, but Deleuze and 
Guattari attempt to demonstrate how 
the permanent possibility of nomadic 
insurgency inhabits the minority - eg, 
the well-regulated schizophrenics who 


populate our mental hospitals - be- 
cause only the minorities have a future , 
a becoming (ini devenir). 

Take Freud's "little Hnns". He is 
confronted by the psychoanalyst . who 
embodies the despat-gud (tne dead 
father, the Cnesar), and who has 
refined the principles of interpretation 
by which the priests of State religious 
(Saint Paul) saturate the territory of 
the spirit. The little “boy", in “reality” 
a horse in a stntc of becoming («« 
devenir-ehevitl), desired to follow the 
“line of flight*' that would lead him out 
of the over-coded space of his home 
into the street. Instead, he found 
himself re-coded by Freud back into 
the space of the holy family: first, by n 
sign-symptom (his phobia), secondly, 
by psychoanalysis’s interpretative 
codes (his latent desire to kill the 
father). He is safely reterritorialized 
hack in the house, with mummy and 
daddy, his nomadic inclinations having, 
been oedipalized, Stale-ized. 

At first glance, the references to 
territory scattered throughout the 
buuk seem to have been taken from 
animal ethology, from Konrad Lorenz 
and Niko Tinbergen, but as one prog- 
resses from plateau to plateau, the 
nature of this space becomes more 
complex: it becomes lhe means of 
describing the organization of every- 
day life in cities; a space derived from 
topology; or an effect of relations 
between strata fa geological register). 
Nomads live in a "smooth space” 
between the fields and the forests - on 
the plateaux from which the book gets 
its title. And just as nomads refuse the 
shelter and support of trees, and 
disrupt the geometry of sedentary 
cultures, so do Deleuze and Guattari 
themselves disrupt the normal geomet- 
ry of books. < Mille plateaux is a work of 
movement, of shifting levels; above all , 
it has no stable point of reference. 

Like their intellectual confrere, 
Michel Foucault, the authors see no 
escape from power relations: to suffer 
or oppose whatever is outrageous is to 


find yourself, against your will, stilt in 
collusion with it. One will not open up 
the “smooth space” iu-topia) by 
mustering the proletariat to police the 
activities oft lie Stale. But Deleuze anil 
Guattari have simuMliinginore positive 
tn offer than Foucault . The latter's 
earlier works proclaimed the death of 
man; his subsequent ones have gone on 
to analyse the power relations which 
produced the mirage of sovereign 
subjectivity, with its humanistic dis- 
course of reform and educability. Dc- 
leuze and Guattari take this critique of 
humanism one step further by espous- 
ing the two historical principles that 
have always most horrified civilized 
man: the “war machine" and nomad- 
ism. With their metaphysics of the 
“war-machines” , the authors restore 
military history, with its sibling disci- 
plines, the history of technology and of 
administration , (o a -pride of place from 
- which Marxist economic and social 
histories had banished it. 

Yet this 1 is a book of abstract 
metaphysics, as well as being an analy- 
sis of the logic of the Cold war and of 
the beginnings of civilization. Its char- 
acteristic set of models is drawn from 
various fields: technology (weaving vs 
pottery); music (Pierre Boulez’s analy- 
sis of space, time and rhythm): (he sea 
(not only the original "smooth'?, noma- 
dic space, always offering possibilities 
of dc-territorialization, but also the 
first demerit to bc conquered bv the 
State sciences of astronomy and car- 
tography); mathematics (a’ theory of 
multiplicities employing Ihe notion 
that Riemonnian space is a patchwork, 
thus defining a Smooth space as 
possessing the same order of dimen- 
sionality as those dements that make it 
up. or are inscribed in it); physics (the 
whirlpool »'j Euclidean lines of grav- 
ity); aesthetics (nomadic and abstract 
art). These models are themselves 
sewn together, to form a patchwork, as 
a conseriuerlco of which the mathema- 
tical model can be applied to literature, 
while the ruling polarity of the book, ■ 


between “striated*' or coded, and 
“smooth" space, belongs as much to 
psychoanalysis n*. to geography and 
geology. 

It is only fair to offer some words of 
warning to those about to read Mille- 
plateaux. The authors arc at times 
infuriatingly allusive, their prose is 
very heavy going, and there are many 
passages (especially those at higher 
elevation) that remained completely 
opaque tome. What is one to make of a 
book whose system combines the diffi- 
culty and encyclopaedic pretensions of 
Hegel with the tedium - and preten- 
sions - nf Herbert Spencer? Shouldn't 
we ail. even flic specialists among us, 
be suspicious of a hook that has 
something for everyone: a hard nosed 


critique of structural linguistics in the 
name of a pragmatics that condemns 
any isolation or language from social- 
ity; Spinozan metaphysics; some re- 
markable reflections on the history of 
mathematics and the history of tech- 
nology (especially metallurgy); the 
natural historian's traditional sense of 
wonderment at the profligacy, intrica- 
cy - nnd cruelty - of both the natural 
and human worlds? 

And one further word of advice to 
would-be nomads: do not read Ml He 

E lateaux straight through. This is a 
ook to be traversed according to taste 
nnd inclination - according to one’s 
own “lines of flight". I recommend the 
section “Sur quelques regimes de 


slgnes" for its brisK nnd profound 
polemics, and the hundred-page 
“Traitd de Nomadologie- Machine de 
Guerre”. But despite my irritation, 
and niy withholding of full assent from 
it, there is no question in my mind that 
this work takes up the challenge of the 
Great Refusal that has characterized so 
many of the most lasting and evocative 
cultural analyses of the recent past 
(one thinks particularly of Adorno). 
However, in contrast to Adorno and 
Foucault, Deleuze and Guattari do not 
lead us, plateau by plateau, towards a 
stoical pessimism. 
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LITERATURE AND DRAMA 


Managing the manager 


By Harold Hobson 

Il'I.IK HOI.f.UKO: 

Iiinuci-iit Hum ci s 

VVlIlllL'II ill tllC I : .(.J\V;irilUlll IflLMlfC 
218pp. Vi fare. BJ.'J.T 

II HMJivS Ii7lf3 

Julie HolJedgc declares (Inn ?Jie likes 
diaJIurngitii? statements. ;imi she hcyins 
her enter tinning ami instructne bunk 
with appropriate belligerence: "The 
:i dress's position in .uiy society that is 
chimin. tied by men is an ambiguous 
one. She is Miceessrul in so fur as she 
chi) recreate male images women. 
Yei she may be rewarded J<n litis knack 
nf pleasing with the freedom to rejetl 
and challenge these very fantasies", 
llul her hook is capable of a very 
different inlerpi elation limn that 
which she herself puls upon it. J-or it 
itlav lie nignetl thill the theatre of Utc 
early years of the century, despile (tic 
proliferation of atlor- manager*. was in 
reality dumiriiiled. not by men, bill by 
women. 

None of the actresses in Innuient 
l-'luwen in the slightest degree lesein- 
Mes male lanlasies of women as 
unbusinesslike, fi agile creatures de- 
pendent on the guidance and authority 
of men. There me no Dot a Spcnluws 
or Amelia bed leys here. People like 
Athene Seyler, Lena Ash well, Eli- 
zabeth Rubins ami Irene Vanbrugh 
were not on the stage in order to be 
pushed around by male superiors. Miss 
ilolledge shows, perhaps wiiiiout 
realizing it, that actresses by no means 
behaved as though they were itt a 
society dominated by men, even when 


the men were niiiiullv in a pi'sinmi of 
super ioi it v ami power. Irene Van- 
brugh. when she lunl had only one part 
in a I. on Jon iinn|iiili"fi. Merit to the 
I laymarkel file. lire, presented hei 
visiting card - "a very lonmion little 
card' 1 , she- said - and demanded to see 
Hccrholun free. Very few men would 
have dared to do that. Not only did 
Tiee see iter . blit when she demanded a 
part in one ul his productions, he gave 
it lo her, after feebly protesting that 
she was already hound to another 
manager who was one ul his friends. 
And when Miss Vanbrugh demanded 
that it she mine In Tree she Would 
expect her salary to be increased, the 
great man meekly agreed. 

Irene Vanbrugh does not appear to 
have been exceptional. Athene Scylet 
was equally determined lo stand in> 
nonsense I nun men. When she applied 
for admission to the { not -1 lien -Royal) 
Academy of Dramatic Art. Bancroft 
look line look at her, and said that lie 
was sorry, lull she had no qualification 
lor the stage. Miss Seyler was not in (he 
least disconcerted. "I know what yon 
mean", she replied, “I'm very plain hm 
I'm sure if you heaid me tocilc. you'll 
change your mind". I lc did change his 
in in« I. and she became the Academy's 
third Gold Medallist. 

’Ihe opposition that women who 
wanted lo go on the stage had to 
surmount came not from (lie men who 
were already (bore, hut from their 
parents. Tins Miss Moilcdgc shows 
vividly enough Athene Seyler herself 
had to struggle for a year with her 
family mid go into a decline before her 
father mid mother would agree to her 
choice of profession. The theatre was 
long n disreputable profession. In INNN 
the Association for the Employment of 


Women was set up. .Hid disseminated 
its views in a magazine called The 
F.n v,H\Uw, wum\ Journal, which 
argued that women slumM be em- 
ployed as hairdressers, hotel mana- 
gers. wood engravers, dispensers, 
house decorators, watchmakers and 
telegraphists, but. says Miss Moltegc. 
it “showed little interest in the theatric- 
al profession". 

Yet the theatre was one of the very 
few professions that gave to women 
great privileges and opportunities. 
Successful actresses were an especially 
favoured section uf the community, 
mid were freely allowed indulgences 
that would have ruined a Prime Minis- 
ter. The husbands uf actresses who had 
married do not appear to have ex- 
pelled them to curry out the conven- 
tional duties of wives. Ellen Terry had 
three husbands (the last of whom was 
four years younger than her son), hut 
neither of her children was by any ■>! 
her husbands. 

Why did actresses have such :t 
splendid lime? Miss Ilolledge thinks 
Hurt it is because they submitted them- 
selves to the wishes and lanlasies of 
men. Hut in her instructive and read* 
nhle book, she underrates the audi- 
ence. Forty years ago, Somerset 
Maugham said that drama critic* were 
useless because they tried to avoid 
being influenced by the emotions of the 
audience. But, Maugham insisted, the 
emotion of the audience is a vital part 
of tile theulricnl experience. Now in 
the first part of the century the major- 
ity ul must audiences were women. 
Terence Rattigan instinctively called 
audiences Aunt Ednas, not Uncle 
EdwarJs. This classification was never 
challenged. Henry J times wrote: 
“There is almost always an old lady 
inking scats for the play .... The 


number of old ladies one has to 
squeeze past in the .stalls is very strik- 
ing". It Mas the audience that domin- 
ated the society in which women in the 
theatre had to work. These audiences 
were, mostly, conventional enough in 
their private lives. But the probability 
is that in the lives of actresses thev 
vicariously fulfilled desires which they 
would not ordinarily have admitted. It 
was women rather than men who fell in 
love with the trim, neat and saucy 
figure uf Vesta Tilley. That there might 
he a touch nf lesbianism in this Miss 
Ilolledge" does not very emphatically 
deny. Indeed there is a note of lesbian- 
ism running through much of her hook, 
and it conics out very loudly in her long 
study of the Pioneer Player’s, and Edith 
Craig. Christopher St John and Clare 
Atwood. 

Tor all their power and independ- 
ence, though, actresses had to work in 
theatres dominated by male actor- 
managers; and it was natural at a time 
of feminist activity in other ureas that 
they should have pressed for the 
establishment of organizations which 
would put on plays of their own 
choosing. The first public meeting whs 
held at the Criterion Restaurant in 


|ytJX. 4(10 actresses listened to tele- 
grams of support from Madame Small 
Grand, Arthur Wing Pinero, J. k 
J erome and Henry Neville. "'I he meet- 
ing began at three o'clock, but despite 
the large number of women present 
and the exclusively female mem- 
bership of the League, the chair, says 
Miss h loll edge disapprovingly, “was 
taken by the actor-manager, Mr 
Forbes- Robert son". She tells the 
League's story with great verve. It 
makes heady reading to learn of the 
struggle between the modern ter. and 
the militants, and of (he opposition to 
the extension of the franchise of Beat- 
rice Webb. Mrs Webb apparently 
believed that the emancipation of 
women had j>one far enough, given the 
physical limitations of their bodies, but 
m (he end her opposition didn't matter. 
The vote for women over thirty came 
as a result of the wnr. and many of 
those who fought for the vote found the 
achievement an anti-climax. Cicely 
Hamilton, the dramatist and actress, 
wrote: "Truth to tell, at that moment 1 
didn't care n button for my vole. I have 
always imagined (hat the Government 
nave it In me in much the same mood as 
T received if". 


Backstage effort 


Bradford’s bah-sayer 


By John Russell Brown 

JOHN ATKINS: 

J. II. Priestley 
The Lust of the Sages 
.HJ'Jpp. Gilder. El 5. 
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Dangerous Corner, DayligJu on Sattir- 
tlay. Delight . Desen Highway, Dooms- 
day Men. Dragon's Mouth : S. R . Priest- 
ley's choice of lilies proclaims the huge 
scone and diversity of his achievement. 
Il also suggests the idiosyncratic point 
of view i if a very personal writer, aware 
of himself on show, even in books 
dedicated to the literary achievement* 
of uthers. He is always bn the look-out 
mul invites his readers to see with hi* 
eyes. In (he best of ways, he is a 

a ctual amateur - his professional 
; make that easier to say - 
because he enjoys venturing into new 
territories more than he enjoys reflec- 
tion or constant refinement. He be- 
comes philosopher, publicum, 
sociologist or opera -lib ret list, as need 
or occasion beckons. Priestley says that 
he likes to offer himself “1111111 nuts to 
crack” ami in book after book he litis 
developed ihe means of sharing that 
restlessness. Even if his best work- 
were lost for ever, his productivity and 
prolonged involvement in the art oi 
writing would claim our at Ionium. 

The wide range of Priestley's work 
and the abundance of his professional 
energies arc (lie ninln subjects of John 
Atkins's J. B. Priestley: the Last of the 
Sages. Already Gareth Lloyd-Evan* 
has given a supple account 01 the best 
plays, showing now Priestley mastered 
the form most suited to his talents and 
innovated for his own purposes. John 
Bruin e has written a critical hi 00 ran hv 


presenting the young mstn in Bradford 
and London as he learni tu be a writer, 
and- the older mail, watchful, 
businesslike and hospitable, ut Kissing 
Tree House, Warwickshire. This hoot 
by u fellow novelist is written with 
evident pleasure and professional pre- 
cision: it considers the major works for 
their best qualities, and provide* 
generous and revealing quotation. (No 
other, or better, introduction to the 
writer ts required: it should be avail- 
able in paperback.) .But now John 
Atkins hurt oilier concerns. He is 


interested in Priest lev's lailurcs a* well 
as Ins successes. A hook that the author 
considers “the supreme flop of my 
career in publishing" is. to Atkins. 
“I use inn ting" tun! “rewarding". 

Besides recording more than sixty 
yeurs.it literary work and assessing the 
mind ul the writer. John Atkins Iws 
given an account of how the op port uni- 
lit"* of authorship have changed in 
Uiese years. He suggests that Priest- 
ley's regular provision nf short, inti- 
mate essays for periodical* had a 
marked effect cm the personal tone ami 
unforced humour uf his literary style. 
He examines the effect of writing plays 
and novels to order, ns contributions lo 
morale-boosting in war-time. He 
speculates, less precisely, about the 
causes for Priestley’s withdrawal from 
drunin. noting sonic jibes against John 
Osborne and against a passing vogue 
for plays in verso. I le shows what can 
happen when a writer leave* his craft to 
produce plays in the commercial 
Iheatie. to campaign (nr a political 
party, or to chair a three-day confer- 
ence uhniit finance and mnniigcnient. 
Atkins bus had no close personal 
contact with Priestley but, because he 
has read and considered all that he can 
find of tlie publications, his hook gives 
11 clear impression of an active literary 
life. Priestley’s productivity is shown 10 
be motivated by u settled sense of 
values and a responsible curiosity. 

'rile large subject is tackled both 
chronologically and analytically. As if 
half afraid of the enormity of his task, 
Atkins is for ever shifting his point of 
view. His book luis more than thirty 
short chapter* - some of only six pages 
- and he is continually repeating 
himself and picking up earlier issues on 
u second or third occasion. He looks at 
a small group of essays, plays or novels, 
und then considers Priestley’s reactions 
to the great events of the age or to 
personal uncertainties and enthu- 
siasms. l ie has separate chapters on 
renders dnd on "The Craft of Fiction". 
He collects Priestley’s views on 
"Academies", on "Tlic Foiniilii Princi- 
ple" and "The Universal Mind". This 
method conveys very well the restless- 
ncss_ of his subject; and, because 
Atkins seems to share many of Priest- 
ley s likes and dislikes, it communi- 
cates a sense of busy enjoyment. 

. But such u bonk is limited. A render 
will be irritated if he is nut instinctively 
suspicious of "clever young monkeys’’ 


who write different kinds of bunk, or if 
lie doc* nut have an ingrained picler- 
ence for “old values”, or for the 
country rather thnn the city. Nur does 
the quick-footed responsiveness of 
Atkins allow him to probe deeply. 
There is no concerted account of 
Priestley's literary or theatrical associ- 
ates. Rigorous stylistic analysis is shun- 
ned, although in several chapters 
attention is drawn to such features us 
Priestley's "gift of phrase” and his use 
of “vivid" detail. There is little attempt 
to trace the development of the au- 
thor's mind or art in terms other than 
those which lie found immediately 
accessible. A chapter on "Magic anil 
Dream” concludes with the account of 
a dream that both Atkins and Priestly 
have experienced; it “had few event’s 
but a glorious atmosphere, radiating 
happiness". Where Priestley stopped 
his enquiry, this critic also withdraws. 

Often there is an impression of 
haste. When Atkins discovers that 
other critics have not discussed a short 
novel called Jenny Villlers, he is quick 
to assume that “it is not only a ghost 
story but also a story-ghost'*. A very 
little research would have revealed that 
Jenny Villicrs was also the title of 3 play 
by Priestley, performed at the Bristol 
Old Vic within a year or so of the 
novel's publication. That fact accounts 
for much of the novel’s oddity. 

In his last chapter, John Atkins 
presents Priestley himself as a mystery: 
JBP is u thousand active particles, 
pulling in a dozen directions - 
romancing with Yorkshire council- 
lors. soberly attending Football 
League matches, deploring the 
wretched pension schemes for 
broken-down workers, looking back 
tu the Future and forward to the 
Past, writing Hollywood scripts out 
of industrial fantasy, seeing Dos- 
toevsky and Proust and Lawrence 
plain and not distorted by prejudice, 
knowing that society is an intricate 
web that cannot be abstracted from, 
dancing a gay gulliard on the beds of 
drowsy professors, delighting in 
pipe* and jokes and saying Ball! - 
when and where does one stop'. 1 
That quotation shows the ground co- 
vered in this hook, and it illustrates 
John Atkins’s willingness to represent 
all the vagaries of liis subject, without 
interposing any further issues or 
methodical critical enquiry. It is a short 
und enthusiastic survey of a long 
literary life. 


By Julie Hankey 

JIM IIILEY: 

Theatre at work 

The story of the National Thenlre's 
production of Brecht's Galileo 
239jip. Routledge and Regan Paul. 
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After Ken Tynan's book on another 
John Dexter production - Othello, tlie 
National Theatre production - one 
comes tu this account of the National's 
Galileo with false expectations. What 
Jim Hilcy's bouk is not is a close 
account, "scene by scene, speech by- 
speech. of how Dexter and Gambon 
arrived at a given interpretation. 
Perhaps the very nature of tlie play 
precludes it. Wluit Hi ley does inslcnd is 
to reconstruct the whole paraphernalia 
of a production. Thai of course in- 
cludes the acting, but with the emph- 
asis distributed evenly between the 
production's design and management, 
and the play itself. 

The whole process lasted five and a 
half months, und during it Hilcy was 
given licence to record everything from 
the great slccl-assembling operations 
of the set-builders to Ihe embarrassing 
private dressings-down by Dexter ol 
individual actors. Because of their 
involvement in other shows, the actors 
themselves were a Inte arrival, joining 
the enterprise for about the last third of 
it. 

With costing forecasts to consider, the 
National's administration pressed the 
designer, Jocelyn Herbert, to present 
the finished design early. “Actors" had 
therefore been moving in miniature for 
months round a model of the Olivier 
before a live actor stepped onto the 
stage. There could be none of the 
luxury that Brecht and his designer 
Caspar Nehcr knew, of developing 
ideas round the working actors. 

The most intransigent problems were 
caused by the Olivier itself, the theatre 
chosen partly for its prestige among the 
three at the National, and partly 
because its open stage accords, on the 
face of it, with Brecht’s ideas. (In fact 
the Lyttleton's proscenium theatre is 
closer to the theatres Brecht had to use 
and to keep in mind while writing.) As 
it was, Jocelyn Herbert's task was to 
define the space, to make boundaries 
and edges which, without losing the 
openness, would give some framework 
to the actors. And Ironically, in spite ot 
the architectural intentions of the Oli- 
vier stage, she had to overcome its 
tendency to distance the audience - 
which she did by buildi.ig the playing 
area up und out. The shaping of her 
ideas 111 collaboration with Dexter, 
how they were realized in the work- 
shops and transferred to the stage so 
that nothing jammed, creaked, or 
collapsed is a story which makes almost 
more absorbing reading than the chap- 
ters about the rehearsals. 


As an actor himself, Hilcy has a nose 
for backstage dramas. The people who 
executed Herbert's sketches were so 
beset by misunderstandings and uncer- 
tain line* of responsibility that he ha* 
plenty of scope here. With three days 
to go before the first preview, for 
example, major ulterntions had tu be 
made lo the substructure uf the raised 
stage: "Malone further claimed, and 
Taylor denied, that the whole installa- 
tion had been carried out three or four 
inches out of position under Taylor's 
command . . . whoever was responsi- 
ble. the floor boards would have to 
come up again. . . . One of (the crewj 
protested: 'Why didn't we do this 
tucking yesterday'." Whot might be 
dismissed as mere gossip does m fact 
tell us something about the pressures 
people worked under. 

The exasperation, Hilcy is quick to 
point out. was always an expression of 

E erfeciionism, und wherever he went 
e uncovered extraordinary scene* of 
diligence: the false nose department 
specially designing a nose for the 
hulladccr thill would ullow his own to 
vibrate during his song; the man who 
spent three weeks 011 versions of the 
Pope's crown, decorating il at last with 
mouldings taken from keyhole cover- 
ings; the people who twice removed 
and reapplied leaf pressings on a 
candelabrum which they, correctly, 
never believed would be used. In 
retrospect a production as a whole is as 


peculiar and self-contained as the per- 
formance itself, and in noting these 
things the book gets in on the birth of 
theatrical nostalgia. 

Dexter, in keeping with the technical 
absorption round him, rehearsed his 
actors with an ear for clarity and pace 
rather than psychological depth. It is 
not Michael Gambon and his gradually 
developing Galileo who figures largely 
in the rehearsals, but the dozens of 
small-part players who were drilled 
into expressiveness with pleas to "bite 
on the text" and “clatter your teeth 
round the words". Nor. we learn, did 
he dish out wadges- of theory. The 
Marxist versus humanist controversy 
over whether to include the lost scene , 
which exercised him, the translator 
Howard Brenton, and Jocelyn Her- 
bert, was finally settled on tnentrica! 
grounds. It stayed, not because Dexter 
wanted to avoid ending on a personal 
note, but because he thought tne scene 
worked. He rehearsed ruthlessly, 
treating his actors like a writer his 
words; ransacking them for their possi- 
bilities, and if necessary scrapping 
them altogether. Actors "were some- 
times dismayed, not so much by the 
rigours of working with him, as by the 
camp waspishness which has, 
apparently, made him notorious. 

Nevertheless it savs something for 
the book that with a(l its raw material 
for backstage gossip, what sticks in the 
mind is the multifariously corporate (if 
not entirely cooperative) effort, and its 
hundred or so photographs by Zof 
Dominic emphasize mat rather than 
the personalities. 
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Keeping it theoretical 


By Peter Carey 

K. s. NEALE 

Class In English History I6HU-IN50 
250pp. Oxford: Blackwell. El 2. 
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This book has been prom pie J by R. S. 
Neale'* concern for what he describes 
as “the parlous stute" of social history 
today. Despite a great variety of social 
history, there arc. in Professor Neale's 
opinion, very few social historians and 
those lew s’ulfer from a continuing 
uncertainty about the nature and statu* 
of their subject. 

Although Neale auices with E. J. 
Ilnhsbawm that social history iscsscii- 
liiilly the Marxian materialist concep- 
tion ul history, he stresses that there is 
u paramount need for historians to be 
clear in their own minds about flic 
ideas of class anti class consciousness 
embodied in that conception. Tills is all 
the more urgent, in Neale's view, for 
even non-Marxist historians, con- 
sciously or not, have been influenced 
by Marxist materialism, and there is a 
great need at present to define the 


relationship between theoiy and his- 
tory. Without this delimit- >n. Neale 
fears that social historians will be 
cum cnl 10 follow 1 licit own private 

r 'ursmts anti a true discipline of social 
listory will never emerge. 

In order to guard against this. Neale 
aigucs that social historians should 
recognize that the core ul their disci- 
pline is akin lo the sociology of know- 
ledge, and that social IlistoiV must 
del me itself by its procedures, tu fact, 
lie suggests that social history should 
have three procedural strands each ol' 
which can draw upon recent work in 
sueial history. First, il must he specifi- 
cally theoretical. Neale's preference 
here is for a Marxist theory. Second, 
social history must focus on social 
structure anti the changes which lake 
place within that social structure, parti- 
cularly the family group. Here Neale 
advocates a cross-cultural approach 
including a comparison with non- 
western societies. At the same time lie 
argues that social history should draw 
attention to the paramount impm lance 
of the expanding urban environments 
in which tlie individual and Ihe famjly 
have made their humes, and the socinl 
groups to which those individuals be- 
long. In Neale’s view, both of these sets 
of structures must be observed within 


specific and cli.itlgilig economic modes 
o( piiidliclinn. 

I hi ul, social hisluiy should be as t.il 
it* possible a “holistu" science com- 
prising ;t study of tlie ideas, know ledge 
and cult lire of communities and deal- 
ing with human pel septum .is ex- 
pressed in the highest branches of 
thought as well as cvctvdav attitudes 
and acts. 'I lie most challenging and 
diflkull task lor Ihe social historian, 
according to Neale, is to delineate 
objectively the inter-connections be- 
tween those pruccdmul strands, parti- 
cularly between social Miucliirc or 
classes and ill' night, i lence the import- 
ance, in his view, of theory. 

In the light of all this. Class in Eng- 
lish History I6HO-ISSO examines some 
of the claims made by social historians, 
in particular when they use (he con- 
cepts of class and class consciousness in 
their tiitem|iis to explain the history of 
England in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth ceil nines. The slatting 
point for tins essay is Neale’s discussion 
of NV.nx’s views about class nnd class 
consciousness, which sets the tone for 
the rest of the hook. Although the 
main area of his discourse is essentially 
theoretical ami methodological, Neale 
has ranged very widely over questions 
of history ami historiography, and Iihs 


incorporated maiiv ol liis own recent 
researches, especially *111 the rela- 
tionship between art and ideas, the 
social ideals ol ihe "Ricardian Social- 
ists". the relationship between women 
and class citnsciniisnc's. and the social 
history ol Bath 111 the period covered, 
liis pm pose is not just lc add another 
description nr liar l alive ul class lor Illa- 
tion. which he li.is already done in 
1 7i?v* an, I Idctdugy in the Nineteenth 
1 'rnttny ( IM72», where lie ud\ a need his 
now much debated Five -Glass Model 
of society. but to conduct a dialogue 
with students of history and social 
theory. He focuses this on (he ways 
they have used m arc still using 
concepts of class and class conscious- 
ness as 11 central organizing theme nr 
their account* of ciglitccntfi and early 
nineteenth -century English society. 

Like the series of lectures und sem- 
inal papers horn which this hook 
originally spuing, Neale’s work is ex- 
plicitly intended lo be argued over and 
to start a debate which will help to 
define procedures in social history and 
tie line rite more clearly flic nature of (lie 
social historian's task. Essentially, lie is 
appealing to all those who slune hi* 
disquiet about I lie prevalent belief Ilia l 
solutions in hisloiy can always be 
found in more of the “facts'', in ever 


more detailed description* of ixojated 
or discrete event*, aiul that empirical 
history can su mellow function «'• its 
own court of appeal. 

Although I mysell cannot accept 
Neale’s ceiilial el>n lent mn that “ins- 
lory 111 list become theoretical or else it 
will become irrelevant", I found liis 
bool, exceedingly stimulating and chal- 
lenging. and oiie'whLh at the very least 
i* ifestined to provoke just the sort ul 
debate which he hopes tor. Particularly 
slrikiim is Ins intriguing comparison of 
I lan 'Id Perkin's view of England in the 
eighteenth cental v a* a classless society 
characterized by strong vertical pat- 
ron -die til relationships. with the more 
truly vertical social struct me of Tukii- 
giiwu Japan its described in Chic 
Nak tine's Japanese Society ( l l J7.T>. It is 
clear that ihis and many’ other ideas, 
including Roland Mousnicr's typology 
of social si ratification which coiiccn- 
I rales on classification by order rather 
(linn classes, would benefit greatly 
from a siniilai comparison with work 
on mm- western Middies. K. N. Neale's 
book should he lead not only by all 
stiiilems of modern English society, 
both Marxist ami 11 on- Marxist, but by 
nil those interested in social hisluiy in 
general, both western and niui- 
\ve stern. 


Capturing the lion Managing the monastery 


don aid had left it. Professor Johnston 
By R. H. C. Davis ha* solved the riddle of the prosody. In 

— liis edition the poem is divided into 2 1 7 

- - - — — laisses (vnrvinc in length from four 

K.C. JOHNSTON (Erillur nnd Translator): |j |}es lo fiffy-nine), and every line is 

Jordan Fanlosme’s Chronicle printed as two hemistich*, willi a giro in 

2 14np. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- the middle to indicate the caesura. This 
versity Press. £20. is not how the poem is set nut in either 


By Rosalind Hill 


versity Press. £211. is not how the poem is set nut in citiicr 

0 |‘) 815758 4 manuscript, but Professor Johnston 

— r~. .... ■ . ~ — = : justifies his method by showing that. 

Jordan Fanlusmc’s Chronicle is a poem applied systematically throughout the 
— of 20fi51lfi£s in Anglo-Norman French noem, it becomes clear that Jordan 
nhiiut ihe gieal revolt of 1 1 7." — I Fnuinaiic was a "ImM experimenter 
against King" Hemy II. The principle and skilled craftsman", writing in live 
rebel was the King's eldest son. "the diffcicm metres and changing from 
young king", and bis revolt was one to the other with great dramatic 
dangerous because il was supported effect. Tu a layman Johnston's ex|x»si- 
nol only by many lords in England and timt is wholly convincing, even if il 
in Nnniiaiidv and Brittany, but also by leave* one somewhat critical of the 
the King* of France and Scotland, .lor- poet whose metres have bullied mod- 
dan Funtosmc is concerned primarily cm scholars for more than a. century, 
willi the Scottish campaign, which Johnston slide* that lie cannot see 
enmc loan abrupt end with the capture “how recital could make anybody 
of the Scots King, William the Linn, at aware of Ihe complicated relation- 
Alnwick, ami with the campaign in ships” of tlie lines in Ihe most compli- 
Enst Anglia where Robert Earl of cated pussages. But here, at any rare 

■ • 1 e ... .1 ... r l.. r. .1. i__. *i» r:_i «u.. *1 ..i 
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Leicester was defeated at Font ham St 
Genevieve. 

The story is told in the manner of a 
chanson de geste, great dramatic effect 
being gained by the statement that Wil- 
liam the Lion was captured on the very 
morning that King Henry II “made his 
peace" with Si Thomas the Martyr at 
Canterbury. Henry did not hear the 
glad news till he hud moved on lo Lon- 
don. The poem tells us how he had 
gone to bed "and was propped up on 
nis elbow, with a servont gently rub- 
bing his feet", when the messenger 
arrived from Alnwick, having ridden 
“with nothing lo drink or eat for three 
dDys"- his name was Brien and he was 
in the service of Rwnnlf Glanville. At 
first tlie chamberlain would not let him 
in. but eventually the king heard the 
noise he was making and ordered him 
to be admitted. At first he was 
stupefied by the news: 

"Is the King of Scotland a prisoner? 
Tell me truly!" "Yes. sire, by my 
faithl Let me be nailed to a cross or 
strung up by a rope or burned in a 
fierce fire, if tomorrow ere midday 
eve ryth ing be not con fi rmed ! " Then 
says King Henry: “Thanks be to 
God , anclto St Ttiomas the Martyr, 
and to all the saints of God I” 


the student will find the distribution nf 
verse-forms set out in tabular form, 
while tlie footnotes (printed nt the end) 
provide a detailed running commen- 
tary. 

The poem must have been written 
before the death of the "young King" 
in 1 183, but that does not mean that it 
is correct in all its dctnils. Jordan claims 
to have seen the cupture of William the 
Lion "with his own eyes’’, but just as a 
newspaper report can be immediate but 
mistaken, so can the narrative even of 
an eye-witness who is determined to 
make his work a literary masterpiece. 
Marjorie Chibnall has commented 
recently on the speed of the growth of 
epic legend by pointing out how 
Orderic Vitalis. writing within four or 
five years of the Battle of Fraaa ( 1 1 34), 
has added a final scene which is “pure 
fiction" and almost transforms defeat 
into victory. 

Who was Jordan Fnntosme? The 
bishop of Winchester had a clerk called 
Master Jordanus Faniasma who 
claimed a monopoly of the schools at 
Winchester (where he hod a house in 
Minster Street) and who was accused 
by another clerk of having caused the 
death of his father. Possibly also he wus 
a pupil of Gilbert de la Porte, but no 


The chronicle has survived in two con temporary refers to him as a poet or 
anuscriots. one at Durham and the chronicler. Johnston professes himself 


manuscripts, one at Durham and the 
other at Lincoln, but it was first pub- 
lished in 1840 by a Frenchman, Fran- 


ctsque Michel, whose work has been 


chronicler. Johnston protesses nun sen 
puzzled by his praise of Norfolk, but 
that surely should be connected with 
his interest in, and admiration for. 


the basis of subsequent editions by Ranulf Glanville and his messenger 
Hewlett and Becker. Tlie fact that has Brien. Johnston also suggests that 
induced R.C. Johnston to do the work "Fantosme or Fantasma with tne 
again is that these previous editors had meaning ‘illusion . . . would be a good 
not been able to make out how the nickname for someone whose qualme* 

verses were supposed to scan. The were the opposite to those suggested 
general opinion was that Jordan Fan- by his name. Would il have : been 
tostne, no matter how good he was as a even more suitable J 0 *’ someone 
story-teller, did not know much about claimed to know and , ? f 

poctrv. have seen things with his own eyes as it 

Now all that is changed. Taking up he had been an ever present ghost or 
the work where the fate Iain Mac- phantom. 


iliis scholarly and interesting book 
consists of a short essav oil the secular 
history of the Abbey of Bee during the 
lives of its first four abbots, lo which 
arc appended translations of early lives 
uf the founding fathers of (lie monas- 
tery, Hcrluin, Lanfranc. Anselm (in 
(he version by Ralph de Diceto. since 
nn admirable translation of Eadmcr's 
life has already been published by Sir 
Richard Southern), William dc 
Beaumont and Boso. Sally Vauglm is 
content to leave the spiritual mid 
intellectual history of Bee in others; 
she concentrates her researches firmly 
upon the feudal and political rela- 
tionships of this remarkable monastery 
which, estabished between 1034 nnd 
1037 with poor endowments and an 
almost Cistercian determination to 
renounce the world, became by the end 
of the century one of the main centres 
of monastic reform in Normandy and 
contributed two of our most famous 
archbishops to the sec of Canterbury. 

Except for the Duke of Normandy, 
Bcc depended upon no local patron. 
Lanfranc and Anseim, respectively 
one of the leading canonists and one 
the most profound theologians of the 
age, were drawn to Bee largely because 
of its unusually privileged position. 
Like Guny it had succeeded in remain- 
ing exempt both from its local bishop 
and archbishop and from the potential- 
ly interfering patronage of local mag- 
nates. Where Cluny depended directly 
upon the pope, Bee, growing up in the 
older tradition of co-operation be- 
tween saintly founder and secular 
ruler, relied upon the protection of the 
Duke of Normandy, although the 
abbot did not do homage to him . And, 
unlike Cluny, Bee never developed the 
overpowering round of splendid litur- 
gical observances which took up so 
much time as to frighten away poten- 
tially learned recruits. 

It was fortunate for Herluin's 
monastery that the period of its 
greatest fame coincided with the life of 
Duke William of Normandy. William 
was a genuinely devout reformer, but 
he was also a good judge of men , and a 
ruler who was prepared to stand no 
nonsense. He seems to have been 
deeply impressed by both Lanfriuic 
and Anselm not only as saintly monks 
but also as men thoroughly experienced 
and efficient in worldly affairs. He did 


not hesitate to commit the kingdom of 
England, in liis absence, to tlie regency 
of an archbishop whose practical ex- 
perience had been gained in admi- 
nistering the iinnuiuii ies and estates of 
the Abbey of Bee where . in the days of 
Abbot Herluin's old age, most of the 

C radical work of government lint! 
e conic the rcsponsihlilyof Prior Lan- 
franc. Abbot Anselm's European 
reputation us a theologian and n 
teacher, so amply demonstrated in liis 
own woifc’. and in tlie biography writ- 
ten by liis friend L'.udmci , Tins made it* 
see him as something of an unworldly 
saint, driven to political action by the 
inexorable pressure nf a moral princi- 
ple. In reality, like many saints, hc 
nppears to have had n strong sens*- of 
responsibility for the legal rights of hi* 
abbey and a determination to keep 
those rights intact against the en- 
croach mcnls cither of diocesan bishop 
or of neighbouring landlord. 

Yet the reforms of Bee proved in the 
long run to be ton successful for the 


permanent reputation ot tlie monas- 
tery itself. Lanfranc nnd Anselm estab- 
lished tlie traditions of Bee in the 
English church, inn wiiiiout the stimulus 
of their presence the school in Nor- 
mandy faded into obscurity. Linder tlie 
rule of Anselm's succcssm*. William 
de Beaumont and Boso, il is clear that 
the influence of the abbey was waning 
and that its immunities vverc being 
slowly whittled away. The monks 
themselves seetn lo have realised that 
liiey were living in die twilight of a 
golden past, for it was in (his period 
lhat they tuuk care to write the biog- 
raphies ot their ureal men and to 
record for posterity the rights and 
liberties with which their house had 
been endowed. 

Dr Vaughn has dune valuable work 
in selling the reformers of Bee solidly 
against the pattern of feudal society 
and her hook should find a place in tlie 
libraries of nil serious suu tents of the 
hisloty of' the Anglo-Norman church. 


Falling tragically 


By Claire Cross 
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The publication in the past two decades 
of much revisionary work on early 
Tudor law, government and adminis- 
tration. ihe state of the church i tu- 
rn ediutely before the Reformation, the 
impact of Renaissance humanism both 
on the universities and more widely 
upon English culture and, not least, of 
an important biography of Henry VIII 
by J. j. Scnrisbrick, hits opened up the 
possibility of ft major new scholarly 
reassessment of the career of Thomas 
Wolsey. 

This is not-the task, however, which 
Nancy Lcnz Harvey has assigned her- 
self, and it wopld be’ unfair to tudge her 
Thomas Cardinal Wolsey by these 
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Thomas Cardinal Wolsey by these Wolsey s death, disgrace J and fricnd- 
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standards. Deliberately setting her 
sights at a popular audience she has 
aimed at an imaginative recreation of 
the cardinal’s public life. In Elizabeth 
of York and The Rose und the Thorn 
Mrs Harvey has already portrayed the 
mother and two sisters ot Henry VIII : 
now she confronts the most overween- 
ing figure, the king apart, on tlie early 
Tudor scene. She approaches her his- 
tory from a background in English 
literature and apprehends Wolsey 's 


biography in terms of the drum. His 
rise from humble beginning* in 
Ipswich, his immense power in church 
and state as the chief minister of Henry 
V1 1 1 virtiially front the king s accession 
until the late 1520s, his ignominious fall 
on his failure to procure Ihe dissolution 
of Henry's marriage lo Catherine uf 
Aragon, provide to the full all the 
elements of a classic tragedy. 

Mrs Harvey divides her book into 
three parts entitled “World and Time 
Enough". “The Tides nf Pomp'' and 
“Injuries of Wanton Time" and quotes 
liberally from the Letters and Papers af 
Henry VI JJ and contemporary 
accounts such as Cavendish's Life af 
Cardinal Wolsey at tlie most crucial 
moments in the’ action. Delighting tu 
dwell upon Tudor pageantry, she 
reserves ner main energies for descrip- 
tions of the intricate manoeuvres of 
international diplomacy which culmin- 
ated briefly in the meeting of Henry 
VIII and Francis 1 on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, of the seemingly endless 
court intrigues nnd of the pathos of 
Wolsey 's death, disgraced and friend- 
less, at Leicester Abbey. The book 
contains pleasant illustrations of the 
chief actors and of Wolsey 's great 
palace at Hampton Court. 

While Mrs Harvey'* exuberant 
American rhetoric may not be 
altogether to English taste, she has 
certainly brought back from her 
“prowl” through “the distant chambers 
of tlie sixteenth century" a vivid evoca- 
tion of Wolsey's life for the general, 
reader. 




